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ERRATA. 

P. vi, 1. lo, for normO€y read norr0ne, 

P. viii, 1. 5, for Wyntown^ read Wyntoun and so elsewhere. 

P. X, 1. II from bottom, for Kooltnann^ read Koolman and so 
elsewhere. 

P. xi, 1. I, for Paul^ read Kluge ; 1. 2, for Hermann Paul, read 
Friedrich Kluge, 

P. 5, 1. 6 from bottom, for in York, read and York, 

P. 13, last line, for or k e, read ae or e. 

P. 18, 1. 3 from bottom, for Skaif, read Skaif, 

P. 19, 1. 13, for is to, read is to be. 

P. 21, 1. 10, for Fiad, read Faid, 

P. 26, 1. 2, aparasta should be aprasta, 

P. 31, under Bront (See Skeat brunt) should be See Skeat brunt, 

P. 32, under Byrd, for bOrae, read borae. 

P. 47, under Hansel, for Bruce, V, 120, Hansell used ironically 
means "defeat," read: Bruce, V, 120, hansell, etc. 

P. 50, under Laike^ for i-diphthong, read ai-diphthong, 

P. 66, under Swarf, in the last line for O. Fr. read O. F. 

P. 74, 1. 19, for e to a, read e to ce. 
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PREFACE. 

This work aims primarily at giving a list of Scandinavian loan- 
words found in Scottish literature. The publications of the Scottish 
Text Society and Scotch works published by the Early English 
Text Society have been examined. To these have been added a 
number of other works to which I had access, principally Middle 
Scotch. Some words have been taken from works more recent — 
"Mansie Wauch*' by James Moir, ** Johnnie Gibb** by William 
Alexander, Isaiah and The Psalms by P. Hately Waddell — partly 
to illustrate New Scotch forms, but also because they help to show 
the dialectal provenience of loanwords. Norse elements in the 
Northern dialects of Lowland Scotch, those of Caithness and Insular 
Scotland, are not represented in this work. My list of loanwords 
is probably far from complete. A few early Scottish texts I have 
not been able to examine. These as well as the large number of 
vernacular writings of the last 150 years will have to be examined 
before anything like completeness can be arrived at. 

I have adopted certain tests of form, meaning, and distribution. 
With regard to the test of the form of a word great care must be 
exercised. Old Norse and Old Northumbrian have a great many 
characteristics in common, and some of these are the very ones in 
which Old Northumbrian differs from West Saxon. It has, conse- 
quently, in not a few cases, been difficult to decide whether a word 
is a loanword or not. Tests that apply in the South prove nothing 
for the North. Brate rightly regarded Ir^-^kenn in the Ormulum as 
a Scandinavian loanword, but in Middle Scotch laiken or taken 
would be the form of the word whether Norse or genuine English. 
Certain well-known tests of form, however, first formulated by 
Brate, such as ou for O. E. ea, or the assimilation of certain con- 
sonants apply as well to Scotch as to Early Middle English. The 
distribution of a word in English dialects frequently helps to ascer- 
tain its real history, and may become a final test where those of 
form and meaning leave us in doubt. In the study of Norse or 
Scandinavian influence on Lowland Scotch the question of Gaelic 
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influence cannot be overlooked. The extent of Norse influence on 
Celtic in Caithness, Sutherland and the Western Highlands, has 
never been ascertained, nor the influence of Celtic on Lowland 
Scotch. A large number of Scandinavian loanwords are common 
to Gaelic, Irish, and Lowland Scotch. It is possible that some of 
these have come into Scotch through Gaelic and not directly from 
Norse. Perhaps /a///, *'a company of hunters,'* is such a word. 

There are no works bearing directly on the subject of Scandina- 
vian elements in Lowland Scotch proper. J. Jakobsen's work, 
** Det norrnoe Sprog pa Shetland," has sometimes given me valuable 
hints. From Brate's well-known work on the Ormulum I have de- 
rived a great deal of help. Steenstrup's ** Danelag '* has been of 
assistance to me, as also Kluge's " Geschichte der englischen 
Sprache " in Paul's Grundriss, the latter especially with regard to 
characteristics of Northern English. Wall's work on * ' Scandinavian 
Elements in English Dialects ' ' has been especially helpful because 
of the excellent list of loanwords given. In many cases, however, 
my own investigations have led me to different conclusions, prin- 
cipally with regard to certain tests and the dialectal provenience of 
loanwords. Finally, the excellent editions of Scottish texts pub- 
lished by the S. T. S. and the E. E. T. S. have made the work less 
difficult than it otherwise would have been. I may mention par- 
ticularly *'The Bruce," Dunbar, and Montgomery, where Scandi- 
navian elements are very prominent. 
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Abbreviations referring to Texts included in this 
Investigation.* 

K. Q. = The ** Kingis Quair '* of James I., ed. W. W. Skeat. 
S. T. S. I. 

Dunbar = Bishop Dunbar's Works, ed. by John Small, R. J. G. 
Mackay and W. Gregor. S. T. S. 2, 4, 16, 21, 29. 

Rolland = ''The Court of Venus" by John RoUand, ed. W. 
Gregor. S. T. S. 3. 

Dalr. = Leslie's History of Scotland, translated by Dalrymple, 
ed. E. G. Cody. S. T. S. 5, 14, 19, 34. 

Wallace = Henry the Minstrel's "Wallace," ed. James Moir. 
S. T. S. 6, 7, 17. 

Montg.= Alexander Montgomery's Poems, ed. James Cranstoun. 
S. T. S. 9, 10, II. 

Gau = " Richt way to the hevinlie Kingdom," by John Gau, ed. 
A. F. Mitchell. S. T. S. 12. 

Winyet = "Certain Tractates," by Ninian Winyet, ed. J. K. 
Hewison. S. T. S. 15, 52. 

Sat. P. = Satirical Poems of the Time of the Reformation, ed. 
J. Cranstoun. S. T. S. 20, 24, 28, 30. 

Buchanan = Vernacular Writings of George Buchanan, ed. P. 
H. Brown. S. T. S. 26. 

Bruce = Barbour's "Bruce," ed. W. W. Skeat. E. E. T. S. 
Extra Series II, 21, 29. 

Lyndsay = Sir David Lyndsay's Works, containing " The Mon- 
archie," ** Squire Meldrum," "The Dream," and " Ane Satire of 
the Three Estates," ed. F. Hall. E. E. T. S. 11, 19, 35, 37. 

C. S.= "The Complayntof Scotland," ed. J. A. H. Murray. 
E. E. T. S. 17. 

L. L.= "LancelotoftheLaik,"ed.W.W. Skeat. E. £. T. S. 6. 

* The publications of the Scottish Text Society and those of the Early English 
Text 5>ociety are given first. The others follow, as nearly as may be, in chro- 
nological order, 
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R. R.= " Ratis Raving " and other Moral and Religious Pieces 
in Prose and Verse, ed. J. Rawson Luniby. E. E. T. S. 43. 

Douglas = The Poetical Works of Gawain Douglas in 4 vols., 
ed.. John Small. Edinburgh. 1874. 

Wyntown = '*The Orygynale Cronykil of Scotland/' by 
Andrew of Wyntown, ed. David McPherson. 2 vols. I-.ondon. 

1795- 

R. and L.= " Roswell and Lillian/' ed. O. Lengert. Englische 

Studien 16. 

Gol. and Gaw. = * ' Golagros and Gawain," ed. Moritz Traut- 
mann. Anglia II. 

Scott = The Poems of Alexander Scott, ed. Andrew Laing. 
Edinburgh. 1821. 

Philotus = "Philotus, A Comedy imprinted at Edinburgh by 
Robert Charters, 1603." Published by the Bannatyne Club. 
Edinburgh. 1835. 

Anc. Pro. = Collection of Ancient Scottish Prophecies in Allit- 
erative Verse, 1603. Published by the Bannatyne Club. 1833. 

Poet. Rem. = The Poetical Remains of Some of the Scottish 
Kings, containing "Peblis to the Play," ''Christ's Kirk on the 
Green," '*The Gaberlunzie Man," and ''Ane Ballad of Good 
Council," ed. George Chalmers. London. 1824. 

Sco. Poems = Scottish Poems in 3 vols, containing *' The Tales 
of the Priests of Peblis," ''Ballads" (1508), Holland's " How- 
late," " The Bloody Sark " of Robert Henrison, and "Sir Gawain 
and Sir Galaron " of Galloway. London. 1792. 

A. P. B. S. = Ancient Popular Ballads and Songs, ed. Robert 
Jamieson. Edinburgh. 1806. 

Fergusson = The Works of Robert Fergusson, ed. David Irving. 
Greenock. 1810. 

Irving = History of Scottish Poetry, containing a number of 
extracts, ed. David Irving. Edinburgh. 1874. 

Scotticisms = Scotticisms Corrected. London. 1855. 

Ramsay = The Poems of Allan Ramsay, in 2 vols. Printed by 
A. Strahan for T. Cadwell and W. Davies. London. 1800. 

Burns = The Works of Robert Burns, ed. Dr. Adolphus Wagner. 
Leipzig. 1835. 

Isaiah = Isaiah, frae Hebrew intil Scottis, by P. Hately Wad* 
dell. Edinburgh and Glasgow. 1879. 
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IX 

Psalms as The Psalms, frae Hebrew intil Scottis, by P. Hately 
Waddell. Edinburgh and Glasgow. 1891. 

M. W. =»**Mansie Wauch/' by D. M. Moir. Edinburgh. 
1898. Centenary Edition. 

J. G. =» ''Johnnie Gibb of Gushetneuk/' by William Alex- 
ander ^1871). Edinburgh. 1897. 



Abbreviations referring to Grammars, Glossaries, Diction- 
aries, AND THE Like. 

Aasen= Norsk Ordbog, af Ivar Aasen. Christiania. 1873. 
CJenerally referred to as Norse. 

B-T. = The Bosworth-ToUer Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. Re- 
ferred to generally as Old English. 

B-S. =s Bradley's Stratmann's Middle English Dictionary. Ref- 
erences to Middle English forms are to B-S., unless otherwise 
specified. 

Brate =» '* Nordische Lehnworter im Ormulum.*' Paul und 
Braunes Beitrage, X. 1885. 

Brem. W. = Bremisch-Niedersachsisches Worterbuch. Bremen. 
1767. 

Bouterwek = Die vier Evangelien in alt-nordhumbrischer 
Sprache. Karl Bouterwek. Giitersloh. 1857. 

CI. and V. == Cleasby and Vigfusson's Icelandic -English Diction- 
ary. Oxford. 1874. Old Norse words have been taken largely 
from CI. and V. 

Cook = A Glossary of the Old Northumbrian Gospels. A. S. 
Cook. Halle. 1894. 

Craigie « Oldnordiske Ord i de gaeliske Sprog. W. A. Craigie, 
in Arkiv f|r nordisk Filologie X. pp. i49ff. 

Curtis =» An Investigation of the Rimes and Phonology of the 
Middle Scotch Romance "Clariodus,** by F. J. Curtis, in Anglia 
XVI and XVII. 

Dickinson = A Glossary of the Words and Phrases of Cumber- 
land. William Dickinson. Whitehaven and London. 1859. 

D. S. C. S. = The Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scot- 
land, by J. A. H. Murray. London. 1873. 
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Egge =! Norse words in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Albert 
^gg^' Pullman, Washington. 1898. 

E. D. I). = The English Dialect Dictionary, A to C, ed. Joseph 
Wright. Oxford. 1898. 

Ellis =5 On Early English Pronunciation. Vol. 5, by Alexander 
J. Ellis. Early English Text Society, Extra Series 56. 

Fritzner = Ordbog over det gamle norske Sprog. Johan Fritzner. 
Christiania. 1 886-1 896. 

Gibson = The Folkspeech of Cumberland, by A. C. Gibson. 
London. 1873. 

Haldorson = Lexicon Islandico-Latino-Danicum, Biomonis 
Haldorsonii. Havniae. 18 14. 

Jakobsen = Det norrone Sprog pA Shetland, by J. Jakobsen. 
Kobenhavn. 1897. Shetland dialect forms are generally taken 
from this work. 

Jamieson = Jamieson's Dictionary of the Scottish Language. 

Jellinghaus=Angelsachsisch-Neuenglische Worter, die nicht nic- 
derdeutsch sind, by H. Jellinghaus, in Anglia XX. Pp. 463-466. 

Kalkar = Ordbog til det aeldre danske Sprog. Otto Kalkar. 
Kobenhavn. i 881 -189 2. 

Lindelof = Glossar zur altnordhumbrischen Evanglieniibersctz- 
ung in der Rushworth-Handschrift (in Acta Societatis Scientiarum 
Fennicae Tome XXIL, No. 5), von Uno Lindelof. Helsingfors. 
1897. 

Kluge P. G.* I. = Kluge*s *' Geschichte der englischen 
Sprache," in PauFs Grundriss, 2 Auflage, I Band. 

Kluge and Lutz = English Etymology, by F. Kluge and F. 
Lutz. Strassburg. 1898. 

Koolmann = Worterbuch der ostfriesischen Sprache. J ten 
Doornkaat Koolmann. Norden. 18 79-1 884. Sometimes cited 
as Low German. 

Luik = Untersuchungen zur englischen Lautgeschichte. Strass- 
burg. 1896. 

Molbech = Dansk Ordbog. C. Molbech. Kjobenhavn. 1859. 
Referred to generally as Danish. 

N. E. D. = The New English Dictionary, A to Frankish, ed. J. 
A. H. Murray. 

Noreen P. G.* L=Noreen's *' Geschichte der nordischen 
Sprachen," in Paul's Grundriss, 2 Auflage, I Band. 
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Paul s= Etvmologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache. 
Hermann Paul. Strassburg. 1894. 

Richthofen (or O. F. ) » Altfriesisches Worterbuch, von Karl 
Freiherm von Richthofen. Gottingen. 1840. 

Rietz (or Sw. dial. ) =» Svenskt Dialekt-Lexikon. J. E. Rietz. 
Malmo. 1867. 

Ross =3 Norsk Ordbog. Tillgeg til Ivar Aasen's Ordbog. Hans 
Ross. Christiania. 1895. 

Schiller und Liibben == Mittelniederdeutsches Worterbuch. Bre- 
men. 1875-1880. Cited as M. L. G. 

Schlyter = Glossarium til Sldnelagen (Sveriges Gamle Lagar 
IX.). C. J. Schlyter. Lund. 1859. 

O. S. = Old Saxon. Schmellers Glossarium Saxonicum e Poe- 
mate Heliand. Tiibingae. 1840. 

Sievers = Altenglische Grammatik. Eduard Sievers. 3 Auflage. 
1898. 

Skeat = Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. Ox- 
ford. 1882 ; and Concise Et)nnological Dictionary. Oxford. 1897. 

Skeat *s list = A List of English Words, the Etymology of which 
is illustrated by Comparison with Icelandic. W. W. Skeat. Ox- 
ford. 1876. 

Stecnstrup =» Danelag (Vol. IV. of " Normannerne"). J. C. 
H. R. Steenstrup. Kjobenhavn. 1882. 

Sweet = Student's Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. Henry Sweet. Ox- 
ford. 1897. 

SSderwall = Ordbok ofver svenska Medeltids SprSket, A to L. 
K. F. Soderwall. Lund. 1 884-1 890. 

Thorkelson == Supplement til islandske Ordboger. Jon Thorkel- 
son. Reykjavik. 1876-1897. 

Wall « ** Scandinavian Elements in. the English Dialects,*' by 
Arnold Wall. Anglia XX. 

Worsaae =» Minder om de Danske og Normaendene i England, 
Skotland, og Irland, af J. J. A. Worsaae. Kjobenhavn. 1851. 



Abbreviations Referring to Languages, Grammatical 
Terms, etc. 

adj. «« adjective. O. E. = Old English, 

adv. = adverb. O. F. =» Old Frisian. 
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cp. = compare. 

conj. = conjunction. 

Cu. =5 Cumbrian, Cumberland. 

Dan. =s New or Modem Danish. 

dem. pr. = demonstrative pro- 
noun. 

dcriv. = derivative. 

dial. = dialect, dialectal. 

diall. =s dialects. 

E. Norse = East Norse. 

Eng. SB English, standard speech. 

Far. =x Faroese. 

Fr. = French. 

Gael. =» Gaelic. 

Germ. = German. 

Gmc. = Germanic. 

Goth. = Gothic. 

id. = the same. 

inf. = infinitive. 

Ir. =s Irish. 

L. G. = Low German. 

M. Dan. = Middle Danish. 

M. Du. = Middle Dutch. 

M. E. = Middle English. 

M. H. G. = Middle High Ger- 
man. 

M. L. G. = Middle Low Ger- 
man. 

M. Sco. = Middle Scotch. 

M. Sw. = Middle Swedish. 

Norse = New or Modern Norse. 

N. Sco. «= Modern Scotch dia- 
lects. 

O. Dan. = Old Danish. 



O. Fr. = Old French. 

O. Ic. = Old Icelandic. 

O. N. == Old Norse. 

O. Nh. = Old Northern. 

O. Nhb. = Old Northumbrian. 

O. S. = Old Saxon. 

O. Sw. =» Old Swedish. 

p. = page ; pp. = pages. 

p. p. s past participle. 

pr. p. = present participle. 

pret. =s preterite. 

pron. = pronounced. 

prep. = preposition. 

pi. = plural. 

q. V. = quod vide. 

Scand. = Scandinavian. 

Sco. = Scotch. 

S. S. = Southern Scotland. 

sb. = substantive. 

Sw. = Swedish. 

vb. =3 verb. 

W. Norse = West Norse. 

W. Scand. == West Scandina- 
vian. 

W. S. = West Saxon. 

> = developed into. 

< =» derived from. 

E. D. S. = English Dialect 
Society. 

E. E. T. S. = Early English 
Text Society. 

S. T. S. = Scottish Text So- 
ciety. 
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There has been considerable confusion in the use of the terms 
Norse and Danish. Either has been used to include the other, or, 
again, in a still wider sense, as synonymous with Scandinavian ; as, 
for instance, when we speak of the Danish kingdoms in Dublin, or 
Norse elements in Anglo-Saxon. Danish is the language of Den- 
mark, Norse the language of Norway. When I use the term Old 
Danish I mean that dialect of Old Scandinavian, or Old Northern, 
that developed on Danish soil. By Old Norse I mean the old lan- 
guage of Norway. The one is East Scandinavian, the other West 
Scandinavian. The term Scandinavian, being rather political than 
linguistic, is not a good one, but it has the advantage of being 
clear, and I have used it where the better one. Northern, might lead 
to confusion with Northern Scotch. 
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PART I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I. General Remarks. 

Worsaae's list of 1400 place-names in England gives us an idea 
of the extent, as well as the distribution of Scandinavian settlements 
in the 9th and loth centuries. How long Scandinavian was spoken 
in England we do not know, but it is probable that it began to 
merge into English at an early date. The result was a language 
largely mixed with Norse and Danish elements. These are espe- 
cially prominent in the M. E. works "Ormulum," ** Cursor 
Mundi/' and **Havelok." We have historical records of the 
Danes in Central and Eastern England. We have no such records 
of Scandinavian settlements in Northwestern England, but that they 
took place on an extensive scale 300 place-names in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland prove. In Southern Scotland, there are only 
about 100 Scandinavian place-names, which would indicate that such 
settlements here were on a far smaller scale than in Yorkshire, Lin- 
colnshire, or Cumberland — which inference, however, the large 
number of Scandinavian elements in Early Scotch seems 'to dis- 
prove. I have attempted to ascertain how extensive these elements 
are in the literature of Scotland. It is possible that the settlements 
were more numerous than place-names indicate, that they took 
place at a later date, for instance, than those in Central England. 
Brate showed that the general character of Scandinavian loan- 
words in the Ormulum is East Scandinavian. Wall concludes that 
it is not possible to determine the exact source of the loanwords in 
modem English dialects because ** the dialect spoken by the 
Norsemen and the Danes at the time of settlement had not become 
sufficiently differentiated to leave any distinctive trace in the loan- 
words borrowed from them, or (that) neither race preponderated in 
any district so far as to leave any distinctive mark upon the dialect 
of the English peasantry .* ' It is true that the general character of 

1 
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the languagfi^pf the two races was at the time very much the same, 
but soRW.vei-y definite dialectal differentiations had already taken 
placjr, .and I believe the dialectal provenience of a very large num- 
bci* -oTr'tfie loanwords can be determined. Furthermore, the distri- 
bufion of certain place-names indicates that certain parts were 
'settled more especially by Danes, others by Norsemen. The larger 
•ifumber of loanwords in WalFs *' List A " seem to me to be Dan- 
' ish. My own list of loanwords bears a distinctively Norse stamp, 
as I shall show in Part III. of this work. This we should also ex- 
pect, judging from the general character of Scandinavian place- 
names in Southern Scotland. 

2. Place-Names and Settlements in Northwestern England. 

Cumberland and Westmoreland, together covering an area equal 
to about two-thirds that of Yorkshire, have 300 Scandinavian place- 
names, Yorkshire has 407 according to Worsaae's table. The 
character of these names in Cumberland and Westmoreland is dif- 
ferent from that of those in the rest of England. It seems that 
these counties were settled predominantly by Norsemen and also 
perhaps at a later date than that which we accept for the settlements 
in York and Lincolnshire. We know that as early as 795 Norse vi- 
kings began their visits to Ireland ; that they settled and occupied 
the Western Isles about that time ; that in 825 the Faroes were 
first colonized by Norsemen, partly from the Isles. After 870 Ice- 
land was settled by Norsemen from Norway, but in part also from 
the Western Isles and Ireland. The ' Austmen ' in Ireland, es- 
pecially Dublin, seem frequently to have visited the opposite shore. 
It seems probable that Northwestern England was settled chiefly 
by Norsemen from Ireland, Man, and the Isles on the west. It is 
not li^ly that any settlements took place before 900. It seems 
more probable that they belong rather to the second quarter of the 
loth Century or even later, when the Irish began successfully to 
assert themselves against the Norse kings in Dublin and Water ford. 
Perhaps some may have taken place even as late as the end of the 
loth Century. 

3. Scandinavian Settlements in Southern Scotland. 

In Southern Scotland, Dumfriesshire, Eastern Kircudbright and 
Western Roxburgh seem to have formed the center of Scandinavian 
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settlements; so, at any rate, the larger number of place-names 
would indicate. The dialect spoken here is in many respects very 
similar to that of Northwestern England, D. 31 in Ellis, and the 
general character of the place-names is the same. These are, how- 
ever, far fewer than in Northwestern England. Worsaae gives 
a list of about 30. This list is not exhaustive. From additional 
sources, rather incomplete, I have been able to add about 80 
more Scandinavian place-names thaj occur in Southern Scotland, 
most of them of the same general character as those in Northwest- 
ern England. Among them : Applegarth, Cogarth, Auldgirth, 
Hartsgarth, Dalsgairth, Tundergarth, Stonegarthside, Helbeck, 
Thomythwaite, Twathwaite, Robiethwaite, Murraythwaite, Lock- 
erby, Alby, Denbie, Middlebie, Dunnabie, Wysebie, Perceby, 
Newby, Milby, Warmanbie, Sorbie, Canoby, Begbie, Sterby, 
Crosby, Bushby, Magby, Pockby, Humbie, Begbie, Dinlaybyre, 
Maybole, Cambo, Gateside, Glenholm, Broomholm, Twynholm, 
Yetholm, Smailholm, Langholm, Cogar, Prestwick, Fenwick, 
Howgate, Bowland, Arbigland, Berwick, Southwick, Corstorphine, 
Rowantree, Eggerness, Southemess, Boncss, etc. There are in all 
about no such place-names, with a number of others that may be 
either English or Scandinavian. The number of Scandinavian ele- 
ments in Southern Scotch is, however, very great and indicates 
larger settlements than can be inferred from place-names alone. 
In the case of early settlements these will generally represent fairly 
well the extent of settlement. But where they have taken place 
comparatively late, or where they have been of a more peaceful na- 
ture, the number of new names of places that result from them may 
not at all indicate their extent. The Scandinavians that settled in 
Southern Scotland probably at no time exceeded in number the 
native population. The place-names would then for the most part 
remain unchanged. The loanwords found in Southern Scotch and 
the names of places resemble those of Northwestern England. The 
same Northiem race that located in Cumberland and Westmoreland 
also located in Scotland. It is probable, as Worsaae believed, that 
it is a second migration, chiefly from Cumberland. Dumfriesshire, 
at any rate, may have been settled in this way. The settlers of 
Kircudbright and Wigtown were probably largely from the Isles on 
the west. Other independent settlements were made in Lothian 
and the region about the Forth. That these are all later than those 
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of Cumberland and Westmoreland is probable. According to what 
has been said above, the settlements in Dumfries, which seem to 
have been the earliest, could not have taken place t^efore about 
the second quarter of the loth Century, and probably were made 
later. The other settlements in Southern Scotland may extend even 
into the nth Century. The name Dingwall (O. N. YyingiwUr) in 
Dumfries, the place where the laws were announced annually, indi- 
cates a rather extensive settlement in Dumfries, and the dialect of 
Dumfries is also characterized by a larger number o^ Scandinavian 
elements than the rest of the Southern counties. 

4. Settlements in England, Norse or Danish? The Place- 

Name Test. 

That the Danes were more numerous than the Norsemen in Cen- 
tral and Eastern England from Northumberland dow^* to the 
Thames there can be no doubt. The distinctive Norse napies y>//, 
tarn and/orcf do not occur at all, while thorpe and tofty which are 
as distinctively Danish, are confined almost exclusively to this sec- 
tion. In Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, Westmoreland 
and Lancashire thorpe is comparatively rare, while toft is not found 
at all. On the other hand,/?//, dale , force ^ haugh, and tarn (O. 
^.fjally dalr, foss 3knd fors, haugr^ tjorn) occur in large numbers 
in Northwestern England. Beck may be either Danish or Norse, 
occurs, however, chiefly in the North. Thwaite Worsaae regarded 
as Danish ** because it occurs generally along with the Danish 
byy We find, however, that this is not exactly the case. In Lin- 
colnshire there are 212 hf s, in Leicestershire 66, in Northamp- 
ton 26 ; thwaite does not occur at all. In Yorkshire there are 
167 names in by and only 8 in thwaite , and 6 of these are in West 
Riding. It is only in Cumberland and Westmoreland that the pro- 
portions are nearly the same, but on by see below § 5. Tveit is 
far more common in Norway than tved in Denmark. The form 
of the word in place-names in England is, furthermore, more Norse 
than Danish. In the earliest Scandinavian settlements in England, 
those of Lincolnshire, for instance, thwaite might be Danish if it 
occurred, for monophthongation of cei to e did not t5»ke place in 
Danish before about the end of the 9th Century ; by about 900 
this was complete (see § 6). The Scandinavian settlements in 
Northwestern England, however, did not take place so .arly, con- 
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sequently if these names were Danish and not Norse we should ex- 
pect to find thwet^ or ihweet (tweef), in place of thwaite. It is 
then to be regarded as Norse and not Danish. Thwaite occurs 
almost exclusively in Northwestern England — 43 times in Cumber- 
land as against 3 in the rest of England south of Yorkshire. Garth 
(O. N. gar^r^ O. Dan. gardh, later gaard)^ occurs very often in 
Cumberland. Withy tussy hoim, landy and hoWy do not occur very 
often. How reminds one of the Jutish how in Modern Danish dia- 
lect. The r(*^t of these may be either Danish or Norse. In York- 
shir we find a mixed condition of affairs. East Riding, as we 
should expect, has predominantly Danish names. Thorpe, which 
occurs 63 times in Lincolnshire, is found 48 times in East Riding. 
Felly tarn and haugh do not occur. Force is found twice, and 
thwaite once. DaUy however, occurs 12 times. West Riding 
was prcJ'Vably settled by Danes from the Ekst and by Norsemen from 
the West. Thorpe occurs 29 times, with 8, toft 2, beck 4, Jell 15, 
thwaite 6, dale 12, and tarn 2. In North Riding thorpe occurs 18 
times. Force y felly and tarn together 12. The large number of 
names in dale in North Riding is rather strikingi(4o in all), as com- 
pared with 52 for Westmoreland and Cumberland. While dale is 
predominantly Norse, it may perfectly well be Danish, and it is not 
rare in Denmark. Furthermore, the greater number of dales in 
Norway as compared with Denmark is largely accounted for by the 
nature of the country. No conclusions can be drawn from names 
xnforcexii Yorkshire, Cumberland and Westmoreland, as it is of too 
infrequent occurrence. />// occurs 22 times in York, as against 
57 in Cumberland and Westmoreland (42 in Westmoreland alone), 
but in York occurs predominantly in West Riding, where every- 
thing points to a mixed settlement. The distribution of tarn is in- 
teresting. Tarn is as distinctively Norse as thorpe is Danish. It 
occurs 24 times in Cumberland and Westmoreland, 3 in North Rid- 
ing, and is not found at all south of Westmoreland in York. 

5. By in Place-Names. Conclusions as to this Test. 

By h* 5 been regarded as a sign of Danish settlement for the fol- 
lowing reas<?ns : (1) O. N. ^^r would have given bo. The O. Dan. 
form byr becomes by, (2) ^^is peculiar to Denmark, rare in Nor- 
way* (3) Bo ox bo is the form found in Insular Scotland, in the 
Faroes and other Norse settlements. First, the form byr is not ex- 
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clusively O. Dan. It occurs several times in Old Norse sagas in the 
form /^r and by — in '* Flateyarb6k/' III., 290, in * ' Fagrskinna " 
41, several times in the " Heimskringla,'* as well as elsewhere. 
Again, J. Vibe (see Nordisk Tidskrift, 1884, 535, and Norsk His- 
torisk Tidskrift, 2 Raekke, 5 Bind), has shown that by is not pecu- 
liar to Denmark and rare in Norway. It occurs 600-700 times in 
Denmark and Skane, and 450 times in Norway. Finally, by is often 
found in Norse settlements in Scotland and elsewhere — in Iceland, 
Shetland, Orkney, Man, and in the Western Isles. In fact, by seems 
to be the more common form outside of Iceland. All we can say 
then is that by is more Danish than Norse, but may also be Norse. 
Where names in by are numerous it indicates that the settlements 
are rather Danish, but they may also be Norse. We have, then, 
the following results : Predominantly Danish settlements : Essex, 
Bedford, Buckingham, Suffolk, Norfolk, Northampton, Leicester, 
Rutland, Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, East Riding. Mixed Norse 
and Danish settlements : North Riding, West Riding, Durham, 
part of Cheshire, and Southern Lancashire. Norse settlements : 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, North Lancashire, part of Cheshire, 
and parts of Northumberland. The number of Scandinavian 
place-names in Northumberland is not large, only 22 in Worsaae's 
list. North of the Cheviot Hills the names are again predomi- 
nantly Norse. 

6. Characteristics of Old Northern, or Old Scandinavian. Early 
Dialectal Differentiations. 

On the characteristics of primitive Northern and the changes that 
had taken place in the language before the Viking period, see 
Noreen, P. G.'* I, 521-526. On pp. 523-526 are summarized the 
characteristics of General Northern. Until 800 the Northern 
tongue was unitary throughout the Scandinavian North. In the 
Viking age dialectal differentiations began to appear, especially in 
O. Dsln. These are as follows (from Noreen) : 

About 800, older /fr > r in Denmark. 

Soon after 800, older diphthongs became simplified in Denmark, 

au'>u cp. O. Ic. \au, O. Gutnic \aun = O. Dan. \iisi pro- 
nounced \osi. 
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^/, ^/>/ cp. O. Ic. stein ^ O. N. stcein^ O. Gtnc. stain ^ss^ O. 

Dan. stin. 
io, iau^u cp. O. N., O. Ic. briote, O. Gtnc. i>riauti=^0. 
Dan. biruti. 
Before looo, ^* > ^ cp. O. N., O. Ic. j^r = O. Dan. sar (written 
sar). 

About looo, appears in O. Sw. — O. Dan. an excrescent // between 
nn and r, e. g., mantr, pronounced mandr (see Noreen, p. 526). 

7. Old Norse and Old Danish. 

Not until the year 1000, or the beginning of the nth Cen- 
tury, do dialectal differentiations seem to be fully developed. 
O. N., which in general preserves best the characteristics of the old 
Northern speech, undergoes at this time a few changes that differ- 
entiate Dan. and Norse still more. O. Sw. remains throughout 
closer to O. Dan. The two together are therefore called East 
Scandinavian. Old Icelandic, that is, Norse on Icelandic soil, de- 
velops its own. forms, remaining, however, in the main very similar 
to O. N. These two are then called West Scandinavian. The 
following are some of the chief differences between West and East 
Scandinavian at the time (from Noreen, P. G.M, 527) : 

1. /— (^)and6^-— 6^;;//^z///in W. S. Absenceof it in E. S., e. g., 
W. S. >^^///r, 3 sg. pres. oihalda, "to hold. *' E. S. halder. 

W. S. i gctr, "yesterday,*' E. S. i gar. 

W. S lond, pi. " land/* E. S. land. 

2. Development of/, e, y into a consonantal / in diphthongs in 
W. S., not so in E. S., e. g., 

W. S. sid, "to see," E. S. sea. 

W. S.fidnd^y "enemy," E. S. fiande. 

W. S. bidr, "of a village," E. S. byar. 

3. Assimilation of mp, nk^ nt, respectively, to //, kky tt in W. 
S. , retention of them in ¥.. S. , e. g. , 

W. S. kroppen, "crippled," E. S. krumpin. 

W. S. akkia, "widow," E. S. ankia. 

W. S. batt, "bound," pret. oi binda, E. S. binda. 

4. The Medio-passive : 

W. S. sk^ e. g., kallask, E. S. j, kallas. 

5. Pronominal forms : 

W. S. ek^ vdr {tner)^ er (|><*r), sem^ E. S. iak^ vlr^ Ir, sum. 
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8. Remarks. 

Assimilation of ;;// X.O pp and nk to kk appears also quite early in 
Danish and Swedish, e. g., kap {kapp) and drocken (see Kalkar), 
kapp and drokken (Sw. ). U- — Umlaut seems to be more limited in 
O. N. than in O. Ic. O. Ic. hl^ hn, hr initially appear early as 
simple /, n, r in O. N. (see Noreen 528), e. g., O. Ic. hlaupa, O. 
N. loupa ; O. Ic. hniga, O. N. niga ; O. Ic. hringr^ O. N. ringr ; 
O. Ic. //^ appears in O. N. as bn or mn, e. g., O. Ic. nafn^ O. N. 
namn (N. Norse navn^ nabn, namn). Initial hv^ which was a heavy 
guttural spirant, became kv in Western Norway, kv and khv in Ice- 
land (though written hv still), e. g., O. N., O. Ic. hvelva, Norse 
kvelva, O. N. became (b in Iceland, doma > dcema. O. N. ^/ 
became « in Iceland, e. g., O. N. j/^/«>0. Ic. steiri, O. N. 
^^/« > O. Ic. ^^/W (j/r*« and bin in O. Dan.). 

9. Characteristics of Old Northumbrian. 

The following are some of the chief differences between O. Nhb. 
and W. S : 

1. Preference in O. Nhb. for a in many cases where W. S. has e. 

2. A sometimes appears in closed syllable where W. S. has ce. 

3. A before /-f- consonant is not broken to ea (Sievers § 121. 3^ 
and Lindelof : Die Sprache des Durham Rituals). 

4. A before r + consonant very frequently not broken, cp. 
amiy farra. Breaking occurs more often, however. 

5. E before /+ consonant not broken in the Ritual (see 
Lindelof) . 

6. E before r + consonant is broken and appears as either ea or 
eo^ cp. cor the, earthe, 

7. A before h, ht, x (^hs) becomes ce, Sievers § 162. i. In W. S. 
a was broken to ea^ cp. O. Nhb. sax, W. S. seax. This Lindelof 
explains as due to the different quality of the h — in W. S. it was 
guttural, hence caused breaking ; in Nhb. it was palatal and hence 
the preceding a was palatalized to ce. 

8. Nhb. umlaut of ^ is ^. In \V. S. it was e, cp. da'tna, sceca, 
W. S. demarty secan. See Sievers §§27 and 150.4. Bouterwek 
CXXVII, and Lindelof. This difference was, however, levelled 
out, Nhb. ce becoming also e, according to Sievers. 

9. Special Nhb. diphthongs ei, at, cp. heista, scista, W. S. 
hiehstdy siexta. 
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10. Influence of preceding w was greater than in the South. A 
diphthong whose second element was a dark vowel was simplified 
generally to a dark vowel (Lindelof ), e. g., weo > wo^ wio > wu^ 
cp. iveor id ^ world, weord'^ word, etc. 

11. W. S. / is represented quite frequently by 5 or //, regularly 
so when combined with /, often so when combined with s. See 
Lindelof above. 

12. W. S. 8 frequently appears as // in the North ; the reverse also 
occurs. See Bouterwek CXLII-CXLV. In a few cases ^ > /. 

13. C before / where W. S. regularly has h. See Bouterwek. 

14. Metathesis of r less extensive than in W. S. 

15. Preceding^, r, sc did not cause diphthongation in Nhb. as 
often as in W. S. 

16. Generally speaking, less extensive palatalization in Nhb. 
than in W. S. 

17. Dropping of final n in infinitives in Northumbrian. 

10. Remarks. Metathesis of r. 

The above characteristics of O. Nhb. will not only explain a 
great many later Scotch forms, but also show that a number of 
words which have been considered loanwords are genuine English. 
Sco. daw, "day,'* need not necessarily be traced to O. N. dagr. 
The VV. S. dceg gave Eng. day. Dceg is also the Northern form. Daw 
may of course be due to a in the oblique cases, but according to 2 
dag m^y have appeared in the nominative case early in the North. 
This would develop to daiv. Sco. daw, verb, ** to dawn,*' is easily 
explained. W. S. dagian^ daian regularly, Nhb. dagia (see 17 
above) > daw. The O. N. daga, * * to dawn," is then out of the ques- 
tion. Sco. mauchy **a kinsman'*; the O. E. form was niceg, which 
would have given may. In the North the ^ was probably not palatal. 
Furthermore a Northern form w^^ would regularly develop to maw, 
might also be mauch (cp. lawzxidi laivch, adj., '* low," O. N. lagr), 
O. N. magr, ''kinsman," may, however, be the source of mauch. 
Sco. hah is not from O. N. hah, but from O. Nhb. hah which 
corresponded to W. S. heah ; Sco. hawse, **to clasp," (Ramsay, II, 
257), comes from O. Nhb. hahiga, W. S. heahian. (Sco. haihe, 
"to greet," is a different word, see loanword list, part II.). 
Forms that appear later in standard English frequently are found 
earliest in the North (cp. § 10). No. 13 explains some differences 
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in the later pronunciation of Sco. and Eng. No. 1 2 is g. character- 
istic that is much more common in Middle and Early New Scotch. 
Many words in this way became identical in form with their Norse 
cognates, cp. broder, fad{d')er^ etc. This will be discussed later. 
No. 14, Metathesis of r, was carried out extensively in W. S. (see 
Sievers, 179), e. g., beoman *'bum'*; iernan, *'run"; buruy *'a 
stream' ' ; /tors, * * horse " ; forsk, * * frog ' ' ; \erscan^ ' ' to thrash ' ' \ 
berstan^ ** to burst**; fiersty "a space of time/* (cp. 'Sorse /r is/, 
Germ. Frist). This progressive metathesis of r is very common 
in the South. In the North, on the contrary, metathesis of r has 
taken place before ht m frohtiariy fryhtu, etc. (Sievers, 179, 
2). In addition to these a large number of words appear in 
Old and Middle Sco. differing from literary English with regard 
to metathesis, sometimes showing metathesis where Eng. does 
not. A list of words will illustrate this difference : thyrldoniy 
"thraldom**; thirl, *'to enthrall*'; fryst, ''first'*; brest, ''to 
burst "; thretty, " thirty "; thrid, " third **; thirl, " to pierce thirl "; 
gyrs, ' ' grass * ' ; krul, * * curl * ' ; drit, ' ' dirt ' * ; warsill, ' ' to wrestle ' * ; 
scart, " to scratch "; cruddled, " curdled "; birde, O. E. brid, " off- 
spring. ' ' The result is that many of these words are more like the 
corresponding O. N. words than the Anglo-Saxon (cp. O. N- 
fristr, brenna, Norse tretti, tredie, etc.), hence they have in many 
cases been considered loanwords. Sco. braist and landbresty 
"breakers," (cp. O. N. bresta, landbrest), are not from the Norse 
but from the corresponding O. Nhb. words. Cors which occurs in 
Gau may be a similar case and like Eng. cross derived from O. Fr. 
crois, but Gau otherwise shows considerable Danish influence and 
Gau's form may be due to that. Eng. ^://r/and dirt (from O. Du. 
krul and O. N. drit) have undergone metathesis. The Sco. words 
have not. 

II. The Question of Palatalization in 0. Nhb. 

Just to what extent g, c, sc were palatalized in O. Nhb. is not 
definitely known. Until this has been ascertained the origin of a 
number of dialect words in the North will remain uncertain. The 
palatal character of^, c, sc \viO. E. was frequently represented by 
inserting a palatal vowel, generally e, before the following guttural 
vowel. Kluge shows (in Litteraturblatt fur germ, und rom. Philo- 
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logic, 1887, 113-114) that the Middle English pronunciation of 
cringe n^ singe n^ proves early palatalization, which was, however, not 
indicated in the writing of the O. E. words cfingan, singan. And 
in the same way palatalization existed in a great many words where 
it was not graphically represented. Initial sc was always palatalized 
(Kluge, 114 above). In the MSS. k seems to represent a guttural, 
c a palatal sound of older c (Sievers, 207, 2). Palatalization of c 
is quite general. A' became palatalized to c in primitive Eng. 
initially before front vowels, also before Gmc. e and en (Kluge, 
P. G. I*, 991). Kluge accepts gutturalizing of a palatal c before a 
consonant where this position is the result of syncopation of a 
palatal vowel. In the South palatal c became a fricative ch. 
According to Kluge it never developed to ch in Northern England 
and Scotland, but either remained c or recurred to a guttural k. The 
same is true with regard to^. The exact extent of such palatalization 
is very difficult to determine. It is possible that the sound always 
remained a guttural in the North. We have seen that c or ^i;- did not 
cause diphthongation of the following vowel in the North as often 
as in the South. In view of the fact that palatalization was not 
always indicated, this may not prove anything, but may, however, 
indicate less palatalization than in the South. The fact that ^ or / 
was sometimes inserted l)efore a following dark vowel, cp. aliefgiay 
"gravare,*' gefragia^ " interrogare," proves that palatalization in 
these words, at least, existed. 

12. Sk ^&di Scandinavian Sign. Certain Words in sk. 
Palatalization in Norse. 

Wall argues that non -palatalization cannot be regarded as a sign 
of Scand. influence and cites a number of words in support of this 
conclusion (see Wall, §30). With regard to dick, 'Mitch,*' and 
sagy ** sedge," Wall is probably right. Those in sk are, however, 
not so easily disposed of. The presence of certain words with sk 
in the South or those cited in j^ in the North does not prove the 
case. While the presence of a word in South Eng. diall! is in favor 
of its genuine Eng. origin, it does not prove it, for certain words, un- 
doubtedly Scand., are found in the Southern dialects. Shag, ** rough 
hair, ' ' Skeat regards as Norse rather than Eng. Scaggy, * * shaggy, ' ' 
with initial sk, I would regard as Norse from O. N. skegg, not from 
O. E. sceagga. Shriek Skeat regards as Scand. Bradley derives it 
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from O. L. G. scricon which is found once in the Heliand. 
Eng. dial, skrike. Wall on the other hand derives it from O. E. 
scricon^ since scric is found. Scric occurs in O. E. as the name of 
the shriekbird. The vb. is not found. Whether we regard 
** shriek'* native or not, scrike is to be derived from O. N. skrika. 
Skeer is from O. N. skera ; sheer from O. E. sceran. In form 
if not in meaning, we have an exact parallel in the M. E. skir^ 
''bright,*' from O. N. skir^ and schirixox^ O. E. scir. In a few 
cases words that seem Scand. appear with sh, not sk. The etymology 
of such words, however, becomes rather doubtful. This is especially 
the case where in the Norse word a guttural vowel followed the sk. 
Where, however, the Norse or Dan. word had a palatal vowel after 
the sk the change to sh is not at all impossible, and here arises the 
question of palatalization in O. N. O. N. skibly pron. sk-ibl, with sk, 
= Norse skjul (pron. shfil). Ski thus becomes sh in O. N. skiiinny 
Norse shil, O. N. skiljay Norse shiija (or skiile), O. N. skipta, 
Norse shifta. West Norse also shows change of k to ch before / 
where the k has been kept in East Scand., e. g., O. Ic. ekki ^= W. 
Norse (dial.) ikkje ox inijc, pron. iitje, infje, Dan. ikke {igge^. I 
between sk and a dark vowel early became J in Norse, which then 
gave the preceding sk something of a palatal nature. The develop- 
ment of O. N. skid! into shiel in Scotland and England may be ex- 
plained in this way, as skwl > shui in Norway. This is, however, 
to be understood in this way, that if an / or e followed the sk, this 
was in condition to become palatalized, not that it was at all palatal 
at the time of borrowing. The sound was then distinctly guttural, 
and the guttural character of sk has in nearly every case 
been kept in Scand. loanwords in English, for palatalization of 
O. E. sc was completed before the period of borrowing. This 
palatalization of sk was general in Scotland as well as in England, 
and such words in sk must be regarded as Scand. loanwords. 

[3. Conclusion as to the Test of Non-palatalization. 

litial sk, corresponding to O. N. sk, O. E. sc, is due to 
influence, so, in general, medial and final sk may be also so 
1: cp. hereSco. harsk, "harsh,** /^^^^(adj.), mensk,forJeskit, 
e guttural character of ^'^ and k in Sco. is not to be regarded as 
>cand. influence. Thus mirk, reek, steek, slreek, breek, dik, 
^ky kirn, iig, brig, rig, etc., are to be derived from the cor- 
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responding O. Nhb. words, not from O. N. There is something of 
uncertainty in these words, however, as they all could come from 
the O. N. O. N. hryggKy for instance, would become rig in Sco., 
just as would O. Nhb. rycg {rygg). O. N. bryggia would become 
drigy just as well as O. Nhb. brycg (brygg). The / after g in bryggia 
does not hinder this, since, as we know, the O. N. word was pro- 
nounced brygg-ia^ not bryddja, as a later form would be. 

14. Old and Middle Scotch. 

After Chaucer, Northumbrian English became a mere popular 
dialect no longer represented in literature. But the form of North- 
umbrian spoken north of the Tweed, Lowland Scotch, has during 
the next three hundred years quite a different history. From the 
Scottish war of Independence to the Union of the Crowns, Scotland 
had its own literary language. It is customary to speak of three 
periods of Scottish language and literature as Old, Middle and New : 
Old Scotch extending down to about 1450 ; Middle Scotch to the 
Union of the Crowns ; and New Scotch covering the period after the 
Union. This is, of course, simply a Northern and later form of 
the Northumbrian we have discussed above. 

15. Some Characteristics of Scotch. 0. £. Cij a. 

There are no monuments in O. Sco. dating back to the 13th 
or first half of the 14th Century. The first of any importance that 
we have is '*The Bruce" of 1375. By this time the language of 
Scotland had already undergone many changes that made its gen- 
eral character quite different from literary or Midland English. 
None of these changes tended so much to differentiate the two as 
the very different development of O. E. long and short a. In the 
south O. E. tf > <r {name^ nem^ mm) ; but O. E. dy-o, later 
o {start ^ St on > stone , helm ;> horn > hofne). The change of d to 
o (probably about 1200) took place before that oi a to a, else they 
would have coincided and both developed to o or d. The last is 
precisely what took place in Scotland. O. Nhb. df > 5 and early co- 
incided with original J, and along with it developed to later ^, as 
only short a did in the south. The two appear together in rhyme 
in Barbour. Their graphic representation is a, <?/', ay. The sound 
in Barbour is probably or t^ e. In ''Wallace*' Fr. entri is also 
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written entray^ entra, Fr. a and ei and Eng. diphthong ai ( < ^^) 
rhyme regularly with Sco. a, ay, ai, from O. E. a. On O. E. and 
O. N. a- and M. Sco. ^-sounds in general see Curtis, §§1-165. 

* 16. Curtis's Table. 

The following (see Curtis §§144-145) illustrates the development 
of O. E. dy and a, in England and Scotland : 

1. Central Scotland. \ r\' \/ ^ r > an ^- vowel. 

( O. K. tf j 

2. S. Scotland and Ellis's f O. E. dr ) ^ . ^ . - ^ 

TA 1-T? 1 J \r\T^-r>^^^^ /-fracture in 

D. 31' m England. X O. E. a ] ^j^e^dn. diall. 

r > an ^- vowel. 

T«u 4. r XT *u T7 rO. E. ^^ >> ^, latere fracture in 

3. The rest of Northern Eng- \ ] -" ' 

land and Midland. 1 ^ ^ . ^ . l^* 20 2», 29. 

(^ O. E. a > <; or //, with fracture. 

CO,E, a >an ^-fracture or /-frac- 

4. Southern England. -| ture. 

In I. O. E. hdm > ^^//?, «dfw<f > nem. 

In 2. ^^w ;> hem >• /?/>///, w^iw^' '^nem >• ///>/;/. 

In 3. ^aw > ^i'w, ^<7^w, //^"w or hum with fracture. 

wa///^ >► nem. 

name > «^/« 1> nhm in certain dialects. 
In 4. ^^w > /it/?w, or horn, 

name >• //<f*?///, ///>///. 

The intermediate stage of this development, however, is ex- 
plained in two ways. According to Curtis it was (in 2) J > ^ > <? 
> / > />. Luik (§244) shows that ** das Vorriicken zum Vocal- 
extrem ist an die Abstumpfung gebunden ; wir finden es nur dort, 
wo auch Abstumpfung zu constatieren ist, wahrend diese selbst ein 
weiteres Gebiet hat. Schon daraus folgt, dass die Abstumpfung 
das Primare ist, dass also ihre Basis e war, nicht /". Dies wird be- 
statigt durch eine einfache Erwagung. Hiitte die Abstumpfung die 
Lautstufe /* ergriffen, so hiitte sie auch das e treffen miissen, das ja 
schon seit Beginn der neuenglischen Zeit in alien Dialekten durch / 
vertreten ist. Endlich bieten die friihesten Zeugnisse nur e, nicht 
/, auch fiir solche Striche, die heute / haben." According to this, 

> Ellis's D 31 = N. W. Yorkshire, Cumberland, Westmoreland and N. Lan- 
cashire. 
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then, the development is more probably ^ > ^ > <?-? > />, or, as 
Luik thinks, ^ > ^ >^^, or r^ > ^^ > />. 

17. 0. £. o. — ^A List of niustrative Words from the Aberdeen 

Dialect. 

Another Northern peculiarity relates to O. E. o. While in the 
south O. E. o developed to an w-vowel or an w-fracture, in Scot- 
land it became ee {uiy ee, /). The process involved here does not 
yet seem to be fully understood. The modern dialect of Aberdeen 
is most pronounced in this respect, older / also frequently becoming 
u, o. The following examples taken from ** Johnnie Gibb*' (Aber- 
deen. 187 1 ) will illustrate : 

1. Words with an w (o) -vowel in English that have / in Aber- 
deen dialect : ither, * * other' ' ; mither, ' ' mother ' * ; tribbU (O. Fr. 
iroble)^ '* trouble**; kwintra (O. Fr. contree), "country**; ///>, 
''does'* (3. s. of *'do"); hiz, **us'*; dizzen (O. Fr. dozaine), 
** dozen "; sipper (O. Fr. soper^y ** supper." Here we may also 
include///, **to put"; fit, **foot." Buik, '*book," seems to 
show the intermediate stage, cp. also tyeuky **took." On the 
other hand O. E. brdber'^ breeder ; {ge)-dony> deert; Judge (O. 
Fr. juger)':>jeedgey all of which have a short vowel in English 
recent speech. 

2. Words with / in Eng. that have ti in Aberdeen dialect : full, 
*' tofill "; spuli, '* to spill **; buzness (cp. O. E. bysig), *' business**; 
wutnesSy ** witness"; wully ** will " (vb.); wunnay **will not**; 
wutty, ''witty**; chucken, ** chicken **; ywji^j/ (Gael, usguebah), 
"whiskey**; sun^ "sin.** 

3. Words with 00 (or iu) in Eng. have ee (7 ) in Aberdeen 
dialect: seer (O. Fr. sur^y "sure**; seen, "soon"; refeese (O. 
Fr. refuser) y " refuse **; peer (O. Fr. poure)y " poor **; yeel {Vl, E. 
y}le)y "yule**; reed (O. E. rdd)y "rood**; eese (O. Fr. us), 
"use**; shee (O. E. sceo)y "shoe**; adeey "ado**; teey "too" ; 
aifterneeny "afternoon"; skweely "school"; reet (O. E. rot^y 
"root**; constiteetioriy "constitution.** Cp. also gweed (O. E. 

god)y "good.** The 7a in gweedy skweely shows again the process 
of change from o to ee. U in btiik and 2u in kwintra also seem to 
represent the w-element that is left in the sound. In words like 
refeese, keeriouSy etc., where ee is from Fr. 2/, the sound is quite easily 
explained. So fusky from usquebah. Fully from O. E. fyllatiy and 
buzness are interesting. 
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1 8. Inorganic y in Scotch. 

Many words have developed a y where originally there was none. 
This phenomenon is, however, closely connected with <?-/- fracture 
from original a. Kwe find appears often before a (from original 
^). It is, then, simply the development of the ^-/-fracture into a 
consonant + <?, and may be represented thus : O. E. ^^ (*' oak'*) 
>► ^^ > ^r > e?c > he ^ yak, (See also Murray D. S. C. S., 105). 
Cp. yance and yence, * * once ' ' ; yell^ ' * ale " ; yak^ ' * ache. * ' This 
also appears in connection with fracture other than that from O. E. 
a : cp. yirthy yirdj for * * earth. ' * 

19. D for the Spirant th. 

This appears in a number of words: e. g., ledder^ "leather*'; 
fader (in GdM),faddery "father'*; modern mudder, "mother"; 
broder, brudder, " brother " ; lidder{K, S. mre)\ de (Gau), "the *' 
(article); widdie (O. E. wi'^ig)^ "withy"; deady "death"; ferde, 
' ' fourth'* ; etc. In some works this tendency is quite general. Norse 
loanwords as a rule keep the spirant, but in the following loanwords 
^ has become d: eieed, deeding, "clothe, clothing,** from O. N. 
kla^a\ red, " to clear up,** O. N. ry^ja; bodin, O. N. bo^inn {? See 
E. D. D.) ; bud, "bribe,** O. N. bo^ ; held, "brightness,** O. N. 
hai"^; eident, "busy,** O. N. i'6inn {ythand is, however, the more 
common Sco. form); biedder, "to prate,** O. N. bld^ra (more com- 
monly blether \Vi^Q,o.')\ byrd, "ought," O. N. bur^i; siiddy, O. N. 
ste^i, I do not think ryde, "severe,** can be derived from O. N. 
rei^r ; d^Vid frody, "wise,** is rather O. E. /rod thaxi O. N. frbhr. 
Waith, O. N. vcei^r, has kept the spirant, but fat'd, a "company 
of hunters,*' has changed it to d. Faid probably comes in from 
Gaelic. I have called attention to this change of ^ to d in Sco., 
since many words affected by it have become almost identical in 
form with their Scand. cognates and have consequently been con- 
sidered loan-words. See § 23. 

20. 0. £. a and 0. N. ai. How far we can Determine such 
Words to be of Native or of Norse Origin. 
Certain Eng. dialect words in e corresponding to O. E. a have 
been considered Scand. loanwords. We have, however, seen that in 
the north O. E. <? > ^ just as did O. N. ai (^/). How many of 
these words are genuine English and how many are loanwords be- 
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comes, then, rather uncertain. Wall argues that the Norse words 
were always in M. E. spelled with a diphthong, while the genuine 
English words were spelled with an a — thus bairiy baisk from O. N. 
bc^inn, baiskr^ but ham^y stane^ haU from O. E. hdniy start y hdL If 
this were always the case we should have here a safe test. It is, 
however, a fact that in Scottish texts at least, no such consistency 
exists with regards to these words. The following variant spellings 
will show this: hamcy haim, haym; stain, stane, stayne; hal^ haie, 
hail, hayle ; laky lake, laiky layk; biakcy blaik, biayk, etc., etc. 
There is, however, another way in which to determine which of 
such words are loanwords and which are not. In Southern Scot- 
land in D. 33, and in Northwestern England (D. 31), O. N. ai 
and O. E. d did not coincide, but have been kept distinct down to 
the present time (see Ellis^s word-lists and Luik, 220, 221). In 
these two dialects O. E. d developed to an /-fracture (see § 16.2), 
while O. N. cci never went beyond the ^-stage, and remains an 
^-vowel in the modern dialects. Here, then, we have a perfectly 
safe test for a large number of words. Those that have in D. 31 
and D. 33 an /-vowel or an /-fracture are genuine English, those 
that have an <f- vowel are Scandinavian loanwords. Ellis's list offers 
too few examples of words of this class. We find ^/ >/, ^/ '//, ^/ V, 
stt'riy and in Murray's D. S. C. S. hcamcy and heaU (beside ^^a/^ 
(O. N. gata')y beathyftieake^tweaey neamcy etc.). This then proves 
that Sco. haimy baitiy haily and stain are from O. E. hdm, bdny hdly 
Stan and not from (). N. Jucimy bceinny haily stieinn. Mairy in spite 
of its ^-vowel, is not from O. N. mceiry for a following r prevented 
the development to /, as a rule, although in Cumberland nieear is 
found beside mair. The word ** steak" (O. N. staik)y which 
occurs in Ellis's list, has had an irregular development and cannot 
be considered here (see further Luik, 323). In the following 
works are found a number of words of this class : 

Westmoreland and Cumberland Dialects, by J. R. Smith. Lon- 
don. 1839. 

A Glossary of Words and Phrases of Cumberland, by William 
Dickinson. London. 1859. 

Folk Speech of Cumberland, by Alexander Craig Gibson. I^n- 
don. 1873. 

A Glossary of Words used in Swaledale, Yorkshire, by John Har- 
and. E. D. S. 1873. 

Whitby Glsosary, by F. K. Robinson. E. D. S. 1876. 
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21. A List of Some Words that are Norse. Further Remarks. 

These all aim at giving the phonetic value of the sounds. O. 
E. , O. N. 5 is represented by ea or eea^ indicating /-fracture. For 
instance : heam, steean, neamy geat, beeath^ leath (O. N. la^i^^ 
heealy brea (O. N. bra)^ breead (O. E. brad^ not O. N. brai), 
greeay, bUa^ etc. Those that have a, ai, or ay^ that is an ^-vowel, 
and must consequently be derived from the corresponding O. N. 
words, are the following : 

blake, adj. yellow, pale, O. N. blceikr. 

blaken, vb, to turn yellow, N. N. blaikna, 

clame, vb. to adhere, O. N. klceima. 

clam, adj. slimy, deriv. 

claming, sb. adhesive material, deriv. 

flay, vb. to frighten, O. N. Jleya. 

flaytly, adv. timidly, deriv. 

hain, vb. to save, protect, O. N. hegna. 

lake, laike, vb. to play, O. N. laika, cp. O. E. lacan. 

lakeing, sb. a toy, deriv. 

lave, sb. the remainder, O. N. laifr, cp. O. E. laf. 

rate, vb. to bleach, whiten, O. N. rdyta. M. L. G. roUn^ 
is out of the question, and* reeat would be the form corre- 
sponding to M. L. G. raten. 

slake, vb. to smear, daub, O. N. siceikja. O. L. G. 
slikken does not correspond. 

slake, sb. a kiss, deriv., cp. O. N. slceikr. 

slape, adj. slippery, O. N. slceipr, cp. O. E. slape. 

slapen, vb. to make smooth, O. N. slceipna^ but possibly 
deriv. from slape. 

snape, vb. to restrain, O. N. snoypa. 

In addition to these, blain^ "to become white,** is a Scand. 
loan-word, but rather from Dan. biegne than Norse blaikna^ 
cp. blake above. Blained^ adj. *'half dry,'* said of linen hqng 
out to dry, is, of course, simply the pp. of blain^ cp. Dan. blegned. 
Skaify *' distant, wild, scattered abroad, or apt to be dispersed ** (is 
the definition given), corresponds exactly to O. N. skceif in form, 
but not in meaning. SkaifmtdJii ''crooked.'* Sco. daivcy *'to 
stun, stupefy," is here regularly spelled deeave {deave in Swale- 
dale). It must, then, be derived from O. E. deajian^ not O. N. 
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doyfay O. Ic. deyfa. Swaledale slaiching^ "sneaking/' is the same 
as O. N. slaikja, " to lick *'; a secondary meaning of O. N. slaikja 
is '* to sneak *' ; keeal^ ** kail/' could come from O. N. kdlox Gael. 
cdL It is probably from the latter. The word slaister^ *' to 
dawdle, to waste one's time," is not clear. The sb. slaisterer^ **a 
slink, an untidy person," is also found. The at indicates an ori- 
ginal diphthong. It is probably the same as Norse sloysa^ sb. *'an 
untidy person," as vb. *'to be untidy, to be careless." Ster 
(^slais + ster) would, then, be an Eng. suffix, or it may be the same 
as that in Sco. camstary, cp. Germ, halsstarrig. The Norse word 
sloysa is probably not the direct source of the Eng. dialect word. 
Slaister, however, for sloysa, seems to be a recent word in Norse. 
Skane, " to cut the shell fish out of the shell " (Wall, list B), is to 
derived from O. N. skceina, rather than from O. E. scanan, Siade, 
** breadth of greensward in plowed land," cannot be from O. N. 
siritr, ''plain,'' sietiay *'a plain." Neither form nor meaning 
quite correspond. The Sw. j/cif^// corresponds perfectly in form but 
not in meaning. It is, however, probably from O. E. slced. This 
word is taken from Wall's list, not from the works named above. 

22. Celtic, Lowland Scotch, and Norse. 
In Gaelic and Irish, in the Western Isles and the Highlands, con- 
siderable Norse elements are found as the result of Norse occupancy 
that continued in the Isles, at least, for several hundred years. A 
number of words that have come into Gaelic and Irish from Norse 
are also found in Lowland Scotch. In some cases it seems that the 
word has not come into Lowland Scotch direct from Norse, but by 
way of Gaelic or Irish. Craigie has given a list of about 200 words 
in Gaelic that seem to come from Norse. Out of these I will take 
a few that have corresponding words in Scotch : 



AELic OR Irish. 


Lowland Scotch. 


Old Norse. 


gardha 


garth 


gar^r 


lobht 


loft 


loft 


prine 


prin 


prjbnn 


stop 


stoup 


staup 


sgeap 


skep 


skeppa 


sainseal 


hansell 


handsal 


gaort 


girt, girth 


gibr^ 
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Gaelic or Irish. 


Lowland Scotch. 


Old Norse. 


cnapp, 


cneap 


knap 


knappr 


maol 




mull 


muli 


sgeir 




sker 


sker 


scarbh 




scarth 


scarfr 


gead 




gedy gedde 


gedda 


scdt 




scait 


skata 


brod 




brod 


broddr 


masg 




mask 


Dan. maske 


rannsaich 


ransacky runsick 


rannsaka 



Garth and lo/tdLgrot perfectly with the O. N. and are not doubtful. 
With the Gael, gardh cp. O. N. gartrdJi^ O. Sw.gardker, The Sco. 
gar/k has changed the original voiced spirant to a voiceless one. 
In Gael, /i:?^// has become ?'. Prin is rather doubtful. There is an 
O. E. preon from which the Gael, word may have come. The Sco. 
word prin does not seem to come from either O. E. prion or O. N. 
prjonn^ but from the Gael, prine. There is a Northern dia- 
lectic prion which may come from O. E. prion. There is also a 
pren in Dan. dial. Stoup has the Norse diphthong which has been 
simplified in Gael, stop, Skep is a little doubtful because of mean- 
ing. The loanword sgeap in Gael, has the specialized meaning of 
** a beehive. ' * This meaning the Sco. word has very frequently, 
the Norse to my knowledge never. It may be a case of borrowed 
meaning from Gael. Girth is from the Norse. Girt is probably 
simply change of th to /, which is also found elsewhere in Sco. 
Knap may be from either, ^full in Sco. may be native English. 
The word occurs in L. G. Sker is from O. N. Skarth is anomal- 
ous, showing change of / to ///. In the Gael, scarbh^ f is changed ta 
7^ as in lobht, Ged is nearer the O. N. Scait could be from 
either, as also brod. Sco. mask is probably not at all a loanword, 
and may be from older w^x by metathesis oi s ; cp. O. E. mexfatzu^ 
Sco. mask/at cited by Skeat, Et. Diet. The Gael, masg is probably 
not a loanword from the Scand., but from O. E., or perhaps from 
O. Sco. An O. Nhb. mesk probably existed. Ransack agrees with 
the Norse word. The spelling runsick found once (Wallace VII, 1 20) , 
probably does not represent the exact sound, and is, in any case, 
as ransack to be derived from the O. N. and not through the Gael. 
Faidy **a company of hunters," has already once been referred to. 
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This cannot possibly come from the O. N. vai^r, for while the 
spirant t5 sonietimes becomes //, O. N. v regularly becomes w in 
Sco. (rarely v). We should expect the form waithy and this is the 
form we have in Wallace I, 326, in the sense **the spoil of the 
chase." There is a Gzi^V fiadhoig, meaning "a huntsman/* The 
first element yf^^ seems to be the O. N. vei^r with regular change 
of tS to // (or dhy cp. gardha), and v ox w to/ which is considered 
a sign of Gael, influence in Aberdeen Sco., cp. fat for whaty 
fen for whetiy etc., the development probably being wh^w> 
V >/. Fiad in Sco. is then probably from the Gaelic. 

23. Some Words that are not Scandinavian Loanwords. 

We have spoken in §§ 10, 13, 20 and 22, of a number of words 
that are to be considered regular Sco. developments of O. E. 
words. The following words have also generally been derived 
from the Scand. , but must be considered native, or from sources 
other than Norse : 

Blait, adj, backward, must be traced to O. E. bliat, rather than 
to O. N. blout. O. N. oUy au is always ou or oi in Sco. 

Breid, sh. breadth, not Norse bnpidde nor Dan. bredde^ but na- 
tive Eng. 

Cummer, sb. misery, wail, seems uncertain. It corresponds in 
form and usage exactly to Norse kummer, but mb > mm is nat- 
ural and occurs elsewhere in Sco., cp. slttmmery ** slumber,'* 
which need not be derived from Norse slummer or any L. G. 
word. The usage of the word is peculiarly Scand. 

Dead, sb, death. Not Dan. -Norse dody but English "death." 

Fald, vb. to fall. Skeat says the d is due to Scand. influence, but 
cp. boldin from bohm (older boigna). So Rafter / in /aid may 
be genuine. Besides the O. N. word is fal/ay later Dan. /aide. 

Ferde, ordinal of four, not ^orse //erde. See §19. 

Flatlyngis, ad7\ flatly, headlong, looks very much like Norse 
flatlengs and corresponds perfectly in meaning. The Norse 
word is, however, a late formation, apparently, and -lyngs is a 
very common adverbial ending in Sco. 

Hap, vb. to cover up, to wrap up, cannot come from O. Sw. 
hypidy zs,y could not become a. 

Ledder, sb. leather. Not from Dan. Udery for cp. §19; besides 
the vowel in the Dan. word is long. 
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Mister, sd. and vd. need, from O. Fr. mistier, not from O. N. 
mistey which always means ** to lose," as it does in the mod- 
ern diall. The O. Fr. mestier meant "office, trade," and 
sometimes "need." The last is the meaning of the modem 
metier in the dialects of Normandy. Both meanings exist in 
Northern English. 

Ouke, sb, week. In all probability from O. E. wucu by loss of 
initial w before u. The Dan. uge does not quite correspond. 
The O. N. vika even less. The Danish uge simply shows 
similar dropping of a/ {v^ as the Sco. word. 

Rigbane, sb. backbone. Both elements are Eng. The compound 
finds a parallel in Norse rygbmn. 

Soom, %jb. to swim. Not Dan. somme^ but loss of w before oo^ 
cp. the two Norse forms svomma and symma. Cp. soote^ the 
last word in the first line of the Prologue to Chaucer's Canter- 
bury Tales. 

Teem, vb, to empty. It is not necessary to derive this from 
Norse tomme^ ** to empty." There is an O. E. torn from 
which the Sco. adj. toom probably comes. Toom is also a verb 
in Sco. Teem is simply this same word by characteristic Sco. 
change of o to e. (See §17.) This also explains the length 
of the vowel. 

Traky vb, to pull, not necessarily Norse irekka^ cp. the L. G. 
trekken, 

Wid, sb. wood. Not O. N. vi^r nor Dan. ved. The vowel is 
against it in both cases. But just as above toom becomes teem^ 
so wood '> wid y cp. Sco. guid, "good," ///, "put," etc. 
(See §17.) Hence also the shortness of the vowel in wid. 

Were, sb, spring, cp. latin ver. Var, vaar in Scand. does not 
account for the e in the Sco. word. 

Yird, sb. earth. Not from Dan. jord. See next word. 

Yirth, sb. earth, an inorganic 7 (see §18). Not from O. N. jor^. 
For d in yird see §19. 

24. Loanword Tests. 
I have adopted the following tests of form, meaning and distribu- 
tion in determining the Scand. source of loanwords : 

1. The diphthong ouy ow corresponding to O. N. ou, (). E. ea. 

2. Ai^ ay corresponding to O. N. ^/, O. E. ^ as far as such words 
can be determined from modern dialects according to § 20. 
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3- The spirant th corresponding to O. N. ^, and O. E. d. 

4. Consonantal assimilation of nk to kk^ mb to bb^ mp to pp^ ^/ 
to //, zd and rd to ////, corresponding to similar assimilation in 
Scand. 

5. Other consonantal and inflexional forms that are Scand., as 
opposed to O. Nhb. d for Scand. //, O. E. t$ excluded, see §§ 19 and 

23- 

6. A word that is used in a sense distinctively Scand., as opposed 
to Eng. or L. G., is to be regarded as a loanword. 

7. The distribution of a word in South England diall., or in 
O. F., O. S. or M. L. G., indicates that the word is not a Scand. 
loanword. 

8. On the other hand, if a word occurs exclusively in Scand. 
settlements in England and Scotland, it is to be regarded as due to 
Scand. influence in Scotch in spite of L. G. parallels. 

9. The presence of a word in O. E. excludes Scand. influence, 
except in cases where the O. E. word has been shown to be a loan- 
word. See Steenstrup and Kluge. 

25. Remarks on the Texts. 

The following dates it may be well to remember : 

Barbour's "Bruce *' fini^ed about 1375. 

Wyntown's Chronicle written about 1420. 

Henry the Minstrel's ''Wallace" written about 1450. 

Dunbar lived from 1460 to 1520. 

Douglas lived from 1475 ^^ 1520. 

Sir David Lyndsay lived from 1490 to 1555. 

Alexander Scott lived from 1547 to 1584. 

** The Complaynt of Scotland " was written about 1549. 

Alexander Montgomery lived from 1540 to 16 10. 

Allan Ramsay lived from 1686 to 1758. 

Robert Bums lived from 1759 ^^ ^79^- 

"The Bruce," Wyntown's "Cronykale" and the "Wallace" 
belong, then, to the early period of Scotch, which, for convenience, 
has been called Old Scotch. The last half of the 15th Century is a 
transition period. The language of Dunbar and Douglas is already 
Middle Scotch. Middle Scotch of the i6th Century is further repre- 
sented by Lyndsay, Alexander Scott and Montgomery. " The Com- 
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playnt of Scotland *' is Central Scotch of the middle of the i6th 
Century. Ramsay represents Early New Scotch. The language of 
Burns is in all essentials present Scotch. From the Scottish War of 
Independence down to the Union of the Crowns the literary stan- 
dard of Scotland was Central Scotch. After the Union there was 
no longer a Scotch language of literature and Central Scotch became 
a mere spoken dialect like the other dialects of Scotland. The 
writings of Ramsay and Bums represent local dialects just as the 
large number of Scotch dialect writers of the last and this century 
have written in their own peculiar local vernacular. The great 
majority of loanwords are taken from "The Bruce/' **The Wal- 
lace,'' Douglas, Dunbar, Scott and Montgomery. ** The Bruce " 
has a large number of Scand. elements ; it represents, however, lit- 
erary Scotch and not Aberdeen Scotch of 1 37 5. * * Johnnie Gibb, ' ' 
written in modern Aberdeen dialect, has not a very large Scand. ele- 
ment, while '* Mansie Wauch" (modern Edinburgh dialect) has a 
far larger number. In ** The Wallace " Scand. elements are quite 
prominent. So in the writings of Douglas, Scott and Montgom- 
ery. *' The Complaynt of Scotland'' has comparatively very few 
loanwords from Scand., while on the other hand the French element 
is more prominent than in the other works. Norse elements are 
not prominent in Lyndsay. None of the Scotch writers has as 
many Scand. words as Dunbar. We may say that they are nearly 
as prominent in Dunbar's works as in the Ormulum, Midland Eng- 
lish of about 300 years before Dunbar's works were written. 

The numbers given in the references are self-explanatory. They 
are generally to page and line, in some cases to book and verse, as 
in Bruce and Wyntown. T. W. M. refers to Dunbar's '*Twa 
Mariit Wemen." F. to *' The Flyting with Kennedy." F. after 
Montgomery's name refers to "The Flyting." G. T. refers to 
Dunbar's "Golden Targe," and C. and S. to Montgomery's 
" Cherrie and the Slae." M. P. to the " Miscellaneous Poems " 
and S. to the "Sonnets." 

Only words that are specifically Scotch in form or usage have been 
included. Very well known Scotch words, that occur in older Scotch 
as well as the modern dialects, such as blether, husk, etile, kilt, etc. , 
are given without references to texts where they have been found, 
otherwise one or more references are given in each case. For the 
sake of comparison and illustration Shetland and Cumberland forms 
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are frequently given. Wherever a W. Scand. source is accepted for 
a loanword the O. N. form is given if it be different from O. Ic. 
Examples from Danish dialects or Swedish dialects are given as Dan. 
dial, or Sw. dial. Those from Norse dialects are cited as Norse 
simply. Those that are specifically literary Norse are cited as 
Dano-Norse. 



PART II. 

Loanwords. 

Agalt, adv, uniformly. R. R. 622. Sco. ae^ one, + O. N. gata 
literally '*ae way,** one way. 

Agait, adiK astir, on the way. See Wall. 

Agrouf, adi\ on the stomach, grovelling. Ramsay, II, 339. O. 
N. a grufu, id. See grouf. 

Airt (ert), vb. urge, incite, force, guide, show. O. N. erta, to 
taunt, to tease, erting^ teasing. Norse eria, brta, id. Sw. dial. 
erta^ to incite some one to do a thing. Sw. reta shows meta- 
thesis. M. E. ertiriy to provoke. 

Allgat, adv. always, by all means. Bruce, XII, 36 ; L. L. 1996. 
O. N. allu gatu. O. Ic. ollu gotu. See Kluge, P. G. I., 938. 

Algaity algatis, adv. wholly. Douglas, II, 15, 32 ; II, 129, 31. 
See Kluge, P. G.' I, 938. 

Althing, as a sb. everything. Gau, 8, 30, corresponding to Dan. 
alting. ** Over al thing," Dan. over alting. Not to be taken as 
a regular Sco. word, however. Gau has a number of other ex- 
pressions which correspond closely to those of the Dan. orig- 
inal of Kristjem Petersen, of which Gau's work is a translation. 

Anger, sb. grief, misery. Bruce, I, 235. Sco. Pro. 29. O. N. angr, 
grief, sorrow. See Bradley's Stratmann, and Kluge and Lutz. 
The root ang is general Gmc, cp. O. E. angmod^ '* vexed in 
mind." M. L. G. anxt, Germ, angst^ Dan. an^er. The 
form of the word in Eng. , however, is Scand. 

Angryly, adv. painfully. Wyntown, VI, 7, 30. Deriv., cp. Cu. 
angry, painful, O. N. angriigr, M. E. angerliche. The O. 
Dan. vb. angre, meant "to pain," e. g., thet angar mek, at 
thu skal omod thorn stride (Kalkar). 
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Apert, ij<^". bold. Bruce, XX, 14. apertfyy boldly, XIV, 77. Evi- 
dently from O. N. apr, sharp, cp. en aparasta hri^, ** sharp 
fighting,' ' cited in CI. and V. CI. and V. compares N. Ic. napr^ 
"snappish," cp. furthermore apirsmeri, adj. (Douglas, II, 37, 
18), meaning "crabbed," the second element of which is 
probably Eng. Apr in O. N. as applied to persons means 
* ' harsh, severe ' * ( Haldorson ) . 

Assil-toothy slf. molar tooth. Douglas, I, 2, 12. See Wall. 

At, conj, that. O. N. «/, Norse, Dan. «/, to be regarded as a Scand. 
word. Might in some places be due to Celtic influence, but its 
early presence, and general distribution in Scand. settlements 
in England, Scotland, Shetland, etc., indicates that it is Scand. 

Aweband, sd. * * a band used for tying cattle to the stake. ' ' Jamieson, 
Lothian. O. N. hd-band^ "vinculum nervos poplitis ad- 
stringens" (Haldorson). Norse habbenday "to tie C2^ttle 
with a rope between the knees to keep them from running 
away." Cp. O. Sw. habandy Sw. dial, habandy "a rope that 
unites the oar with the oarlock." 

Awkwart, /r<^. athwart, across. Wallace, III, 175; II, 109. Same 
as the Eng. adj. " awkward ' ' which was originally an adv. Ety- 
mologically it is the O. N. afugr (O. Ic. ofugr) + Eng. 
ward (Skeat), cp. the Norse vb. afvigCy to turn off. I have not 
found the prepositional use of the word in Eng. Cp. " toward. ' * 

Awsome, adj, terrible, deriv. from awe (O. N. dgi^. The ending 
some is Eng. O. N. dgasamr, Norse aggsanty means " turbu- 
lent, restless." 

Aynd (end), j/^. O. N. andi, breath, O. Sw. andey Norse ande, Dan. 
aande. 

Aynding, sb, breathing, deriv. See aynd. 

Ayndless, ad/, breathless. Bruce, X, 609. See aynd. 

Bait, vb. to incite. Dunbar, 21 127. O. N. bisi/a, O. Ic. beifa. See 
B-S. 

Baith, bath (beth), pron. both. M. E. bope, ba\ey Cu. beatthy 
Eng. bothy O. N. bc^iry O. Dan. ba^e. Skeat. 

Baittenin, pr. p. thriving. Jamieson. O. N. batnay Eng. batten. 
See Skeat, and Kluge and Lutz. 

Baittle (betl), sb. a pasture, a lea which has thick sward of grass. 
Jamieson, Dumfries. O.N. ^^//^jr, " to feed, " /^<?//?*, pasturage. 
Cp. Noxsit fjellbceite y a mountain pasture. 
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Ban, vb, to swear, curse. Dunbar, 13, 47 ; Rolland, II, 680. O. 
N. banna, to swear, to curse, banna, a curse, Norse banna, to 
swear, banning, swearing, W. Sw. dial, bcenn id., Dan. bamie, 
to swear, to wish one bad luck, O. S. banna id. M. Du. 
bannen means to excommunicate. This is the L. G. meaning. 
The Sco. usage is distinctly Scand. It is also a Northern word 
in Eng. diall. Cp. Shetland to ban, to swear. 

Bang, vb. to beat. Sat. P. 39, 150. O. N. banga, O. Sw. banka, 
Norse, banke, to beat, to strike. Cp. Shetland bonga, in " open 
de door dat's abonga,'' somebody is knocking, literally ** it 
knocks *' Norse det banka. Bang is very frequently used in 
the sense of rushing off, cp. Dalrymple's translation of Les- 
lie, I, 324, 7. 

Bangster, sb, a wrangler. Sat. P. 44, 257. Evidently Norse bang 
+ Eng. suffix ster. See bang vb. Cp. camstarrie, where the 
second syllable corresponds to that in Germ, halssiarrig. 

Barky vb. to tan, to harden. Dunbar F. 202 and 239. Ramsay, 
I, 164, ** barkit lether," tanned leather. O. N. barka, to 
tan, Norse barka, to tan, to harden, M. E. barkin. Gen- 
eral Scand. both sb. and vb. In the sense ** to tan " especial- 
ly W. Scand., cp. Sw. barka, to take the bark off. O. Sw. 
barkoy however, has the meaning '* to tan." 

Barknity adj. clotted, hardened. Douglas, II. 84, 15. pp. of vb. 
barken, to tan. See above. 

Bask, adj\ dry, withering (of wind). Jamieson, Dumfries. Dan. 
barsk, hard, cold, en barsk Vinter, a cold winter. Cp. 
Sco. "a bask daw," a windy day. M. L. G. barsch and 
bauh do not agree in meaning with the Sco. word ; besides the 
sk is Scand. For loss of r before sk cp. hask from harsk. 

Bauchy bawchy baugh, adj. awkward, stiff, jaded, disconsolate, timid. 
Sat. P. 12, 58; Dunbar Twa. M. W. 143; Rolland, IV, 
355; Johnnie Gibb, 127, 2. (). N. bagr, awkward, clown- 
ish, inexperienced, unskilful. Bauchfy, poorly, in Ramsay, II, 

397- 
Bayty vb. to feed, graze. Bruce, XIII, 589, 591 ; Lyndsay, 451, 
1984. O. N. bieitj to feed, to graze, causative from bita, liter- 
ally means to make to bite. Norse bita, to graze, Sw. beta, 
M. E. beyien. In many diall. in Norway the word means ** to 
urge, to force." Cp. bait. 
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Becky sd. a rivulet, a brook. Jamieson. O. N. dekkr, O. Sw. bdk- 
kery Norse bekk, O. Dan. dak. Sw. back, a rivulet. In place- 
names a test of Scand. settlements. 

Beet, vb. to incite, inflame. Bums, 4, 8. Same as bait, incite, q. v. 
Cp. Cu. "to beet t'yubm, to supply sticks, etc. to the oven 
while heating " (Dickinson). 

Big, begg, ^^. barley. Fergusson, II, 102 ; Jamieson, Dumfries. O. 
N. bygg, Dan. byg. See Wall. Cp. Shetland big. 

Begrave, vb. tp bury. Douglas, II, 41, 25 ; IV, 25, 22 ; IV, 17, 8. 
Dan. begrave, Norse begrava, O. Sw. begrava, begrafwa, to 
bury. Possibly not a loanword. 

Bein, bene, bein, adj. liberal, open-handed, also comfortable, 
pleasant. Douglas, III, 260, 23; Fergusson, 108; Sat. P. 12, 
43. Beine, hearty, in Phi lotus, II, is probably the same word. 

0. N. bainn. 

Beir, vb. to roar. Douglas, II, 187, i. See bir, sb. 

Big, vb. to build, dwell, inhabit. Dunbar T. M. W. 338; Dalr., 

1, 26, 19; Sco. pro. 5. O. N. byggia. See Wall. Sco. "to 
big wi' us,'* to live with us, cp. Norse ny-byddja, to colonize. 

Bigging, bygine, sb. a building. O. N. bygging, a building, habita- 
tion. Scand. diall. all have the form bygning, so O. Sw. 
bygning. The word may be an independent Sco. formation 
just as erding, "burial," from erde, "to bury " ; lay king, "a 
tournament," i\ov£i layke^ "to sport" ; casting, "a cast-off 
garment," ixoxrv cast ; flytting, "movable goods," ixova flyt, 
"to move'*; hailsing, "a salute," from hailse ; and Eng. 
dwelling, "a house," from vb. dwell. Cp. however Shetland 
bogin. 

Bing, sb. aheap, a pile. Douglass, II, 216, 8. O. N. bingr, aheap, 
O. Sw. binge. Norse bing more frequently a heap or quantity 
of grain in an enclosed space. O. Dan. byng, bing. 

Bir, birr, beir, sb. clamor, noise, also rush. S. S. 38 ; Lyndsay, 
538, 4280. O. N. byrr, a fair wind. O. Sw. byr. Cp. Cu. 
bur and Shetland " a pirr o* wind," a gust. Also pronounced 
bur, bor. 

Birring, pr. p. flapping (of wings). Mansie Wauch, 159, 33- 
See bir. 

Bla, blae (ble), adj. blue, livid. Douglas, III, 130, 30 ; Irving, 468. 
O. N. bid, blue, Norse blaa, blau, Sw. bid, Dan. blaa. Not 
from O. E. bleo. 
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Blabber, vb. to chatter, speak nonsense. Dunbar F., 112. O. N. 
blabbra^ lisp, speak indistinctly, Dan. blabbre id., Dan. dial. 
blabre^ to talk of others more than is proper. M. E. biaber, 
cp. Cu. blabf to tell a secret. American dial, blab^ to inform 
on one, to tattle. There is a Gael, blabaran, sb. a stutterer, 
which is undoubtedly borrowed from the O. N. The meaning 
indicates that. 

Blaiky vb. to cleanse, to polish. Johnnie Gibb, 9, 6. O. N. 
blaikjay to bleach, O. Sw. biekia, Sw. dial, bleika. All 
these are causative verbs like the Sco. The inchoative corre- 
sponding to them is blaikna in O. N., N. N., blekna in O. Sw., 
bUgne in Dan. See blayknit, Cp. Shetland bUg^ sb. a white spot. 

Blayknity //. bleached. Douglas, III, 78, 15. O. N. blaikna, io 
become pale, O. Sw. blekna, Norse blmkna id. O. N. 
blatkr, pale. Cp. Cu. blake^ pale, and bUakken with /-frac- 
ture. O. E. blacy blacan. 

Blecky vb. put to shame. Johnnie Gibb, 59, 34, 256, 13. O. N. 
blekkja, to impose upon, blekkiliga, delusively, blekking, delu- 
sion, fraud ; a little doubtful. 

Blether, bledder, vb. to chatter, prate. O. N. bla^ra, to talk in- 
distinctly, bla^r, sb. nonsense. Norse bladfa, to stammer, to 
prate, Sw. dial, bladdra, Dan. dial, bladre, to bleet. Cp. 
Norse bladdra, to act foolishly. 

Blether, sb. nonsense. Bums 32, 2, 4 and 4, 2, 4. O. N. bl(^r, 
nonsense. Probably the Sco. word used substantively. 

Blome, sb, blossom. Bruce, V, 10 ; Dunbar, I, 12. Same as Eng. 
bloom from O. N. blbmi. 

Blome, vb. to flourish, successfully resist. Douglas, IV, 58, 25. 
" No wound nor wapyn mycht hym an is effeir, forgane the 
speris so butuus blomyt he.** Small translates **show him- 
self boastfully . " The word blbmi in O. N. used metaphorically 
means " prosperity, success. ' ' 

Blout, blowt, adj. bare, naked, also forsaken. Douglas, III, 76 ; II, 
IV, 76, 6. O. N. blautr, Norse blaut, see CI. and V. The 
correspondfng vowel in O. E. is ea : bleat. The O. N. as well 
as the N. N. word means "soft." The O. E. word means 
*' wretched. " In Sco. blaut has coincided in meaning with blait. 
The Dan. word blot is, on account of its form, out of the 
question. 
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Bodin, adj. ready, provided. Douglas, III, 22, 24 ; Dunbar, 

118, 36; Wyntown, VII, 9, 213. From bohinn^ boya {JL, 

D. D.). 
BolaXy sb. hatchet. Jamieson. O. N. bolox^ a poleaxe, Norse 

boloks, O. Sw. boidxe, boiyxe, O. Dan. ^W^lr, Dano-Norse 

bulaks. Ormulum bulaxe (see further Brate). 
Bole, sb. the trunk of a tree. Isaiah, 44, 19. O. N. ^i?/r, the 

trunk of a tree, Norse bol, bul, O. Sw. /^^/, /^w/, Sw. dial, bol id. 
Boldin, z'^. to swell. Douglas, II, 52 ; I, II, 130, 25. Norse bolnay 

o\^tx bolgna^ Dan. bolne^ M. E. bollen (jaho bolnin) . TheSco. 

word has developed an excrescent d after /. In Lindsay, 127, 

3885, boilditiy adj. pp. swollen. 
Belle, sb. a measure. Bruce, III, 221 ; Wyntown, VII, 10, 519, 521, 

523. O. N. bolli^ a vessel, blotbollt\ a measure, Sw. buiie. 

Rather than from O. E. boila (Eng. bowl). 
Boun, adj. bent upon, seems to have almost the idea of ' * compelled 

to." Gol. and Gaw. 813. O. N. btiinn. See Wall under 

bounds and CI. and V. under bua B. II. 
Bonne, vb. to prepare, to prepare to go, to go. Houlate, I, 23 ; 

Poet. R. 107, I ; Gol. and Gaw. 59, 13, 40. See bourn. 
Bowdyn, //. adj. swollen. Dunbar T. M. W. 41, 345; Montg. 

F. 529. See boldin. 
Bowk, sb. trunk of the body, body. Dunbar, 248, 25 ; Rolland, 

1I» 343- G. N. bukr^ the trunk, the body, Norse biik^ Dan. 

bugy O. Sw. buker. Specific Scand. usage. O. E. bucy like G. 

F. bukdsA Germ, bauch, meant ** belly." 
Bow, sb. a fold for cows. Douglas, III, II, 4. G. N. bbl^ sl place 

where cows are penned, also den, lair or lying-place of beasts. 

Norse bo/, Shetland bo/, bo/, a fold for cattle. In Psalms 

XVII, 12, bo/^ occurs in the sense of ** a lion's den." 
Bown^ ad/\ ready, prepared. L. L. 1036. G. N. btiinn. Not Eng., 

but a loanword from G. N., and as Kluge P. G. I, 939, has 

pointed out shows also Norse influence in the Midland dial. 
Bowne, vb. to swell. Irving, 230. G. N. bo/gna to swell, Norse 

bo/mi, Dan. bo/ne. Shows characteristic Sco. change of / to 

w. In boudin, Irving, 467, an excrescent d has developed 

before the /became u {w). Wallace, VI, 756, bo/nyt^ swelled. 

So in Wyntown, IX, 17, 5. Bo/dnit ^\\\i excrescent d occurs 

in Douglas, II, 84, 16. 
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Bra, brae, bray (bre), a slope, declivity. O. N. brd, see Bradley's 
Stratmann. Cp. Jostedalsbrd in Western Norway. 

Braid (bred), sb. a sudden movement, an assault (Small). Doug- 
las, III, 251, 2. O. N. brag^, a sudden motion, a quick 
movement, tricks or sleights in wrestling. O. Sw. bragh\^ a 
sudden motion. Norse, Sw. bragd, manner of execution, ex- 
ploit. The fundamental idea in the Sco. and the O. Nh. word 
is sudden movement. The O. E. brcegd meant deceit, fraud. 

Braith, adj. hasty, violent. Wallace, X, 242. O. N. brd^r, sud- 
deJi, hasty, O. Dan. braadh, Norse braad. Cp. braahast (E. 
Norse), great hurry, O. Sw. brader, brodher^ hasty, violent, 
Orm. bra, angry. Brothfall (Orm), a fit, broth (Eng. dial.), 
in Skeat's list. Braithful, violent, sharp. 

Braithly, adv. violently, suddenly. O. N. brd'^liga, hastily. Cp. 
E. Norse braa/eg z.^]. , and M. Dan. bradelig. O. N. brd^or6r 
means ** hasty of speech.'* 

Brokit, Bmkit, ad/, streaked, spotted. Bums, 569. O. Sw. brok- 
oter, Norse brokui, Dan. broget, variegated, striped. Cp. dan- 
nebrog, the Danish flag. Same as Cu. bretikt. Probably the 
same with Shetland brogi, in ** a brogi sky," cloudy. May pos- 
sibly be Eng. Exists in M. L. G. 

Brod, sb. a sharp point. Wyntown, VI, 14, 70. O. N. broddr, 
Norse, Sw. brodd, Orm. brodd. (See Brate.) 

Brod, 7'b. to prick, spur on, incite. C. S. 123; Douglas, III, 3, 
20 ; Dunbar T. M. W. 330. O. N. brodda^ to prick, to urge. 
Dan. brodde means "to equip with points," a vb. later devel- 
oped out of the sb. 

Bront, sb, force, rush, shock. Douglas, I, 90, 20 ; II, 161, 28. " At 
the first bront we swept by." (See Skeat brunt.) 

Bud, sb. a bribe, an offer. Lyndsay, 436, 1616 ; Dunbar T. M. W. 
142. O. N. bod, an offer, Norse bod, Sw. bud, Dan. dial, bud, 
an offer at an auction. Cp. O. E. frifibote, a peace-offering, 
O. N. frt^ + bo^. 

Bught, sb. a corner or staU where cows are milked. Ramsay, II, 539. 
O. N. bugt, a bowing, a bight, Norse bugt, Dan. bugt. 

Boiler, vb. to trickle, bubble. Winyet, II, 62. O. N. buidra, Norse 
bulrdra. See E. D. D. cp. Sw. buUra, to make an indistinct 
noise. O. Fr. bulder, L. G. bulUrn (see Koolman), Germ. 
poltern all have more the idea of loud noise, clamor, as the 
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Norse word sometimes has. Lyndsay, 226, 95, uses the word 
in this sense. It may be genuine Eng. 

Busk, I'b. to prepare, dress, adorn, ornament. O. N. bucisk from 
bua siky to make ready, to ornament. See Wall. Exhibits W. 
Scand. reflexive ending sk. The Gael, busgainnich, to dress, 
to adorn, is a loanword from O. N. 

Buskie, adj. fond of dress, Jamieson, busk sb. dress, decoration. 
See busk vb. 

Buith (u), sb, booth, shop. Winyet, i, 23, 2. O. N. bit^y shop, 
O. Dan. bothy bodh, O. Sw. bc^y Norse budy Sw. body Dan. 
dial, bod, M. E. bd\ey cp. M. L. G. bode. 

Byngy vb. to heap up. Douglas, III, 144, 5. See bing sb. 

Byrd, i^b. impers., it behoved. Bruce, VI, 316. O. N. byrjay 
to behove, beseem, pret. burISi, Norse byrja id., pret. burdcy 
O. Dan. borcBy Sw. bora. 

Bysningy adj. strange, monstrous, terrible, Douglas, I, 29, 7 ; I, 
37, 5; II, 70, 17. M. E, biseningey ill-boding, monstrous, 
from O. N. bysna, to portend, Norse bisnay to marvel over. 

Bysningy sb, a strange person, an unusually unfortunate person. 
Douglas, I, 2544 ; I, 339. O. N. bysnay to portend, bysUy a 
strange and portentous thing. Norse bysn, a prodigy, bysningy 
curiosity. See the adj. Cp. Shetland sbni-bosniy O. N. sjonar- 
bysriy a marvel. 

Cadye, <j/^*. wanton. Lyndsay, LXXXVII, 2567. Also written ^«//v, 
caidgy, caigie ; sometimes means ** sportive, cheerful.*' Dan. 
kaady merry, lusty, lustful. So Sw. kdty O. N. katVy merry, 
cheerful, Norse kaat. Cp. Philotus 5, ** the carle caiges,* ' where 
the same word is used as a vb. to wanton, be wanton. 

Caller, adj. cool. Fergusson, 73. Very common in modem Sco. 
diall. O. N. kaldvy Norse kally cold. Seems to be a case of 
the Norse inflexional r not disappearing in Sco. 

Cangler, a wrangler. Ramsay, II, 482. Norse kenglay kmnglay 
kjcEingiay to quarrel. A Sco. vb. cangUy to quarrel, also exists. 
Cp. O. N. kangin-yr^iy jeering word^ Yorkshire caingyy cross, 
ill-tempered. 

Cappity vb. pret. strove. Douglas, II, 154, 21. O. N. kappy con- 
test, zeal, deila kappi 77C, strive with. Norse kapp id. kappa, 
reflexive, to race. Dan. kampy O. E. campy cempam. The 
Sco. word exhibits W. Scand. assimilation of mp to ppy the 
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form kapp^ however, also existed in O. Sw. and exists in N. 
Dan. In Cu. a capper is one who excels. This is probably 
the same word. See, however, E. D. 

Caxeillg (ker), pr, /. driving, from care^ caire, to drive. Douglas, 
III, i66, lo ; Wallace, IX, 1240. O. N. koyra, O. Ic. keyra^ 
Norse k^yra, to drive, ride, O. Ic. keyrsla, a driving, Norse 
kjersely id. Cp. Shetland carty id. Monophthongation in 
O. Sw. kdra^ Dan. kdre, 

Carl, sb. a man, an old man, very frequently with an idea of disre- 
spect. C. S., 144. O. N. kari, Norse kar^ a man, fellow, but 
kally an old man, with assimilation of ri to //. W. Norse kaM 
exhibits the change of // to ///. In Dan. and in Sw. dial karl. 
Cu. cari means a coarse fellow. Dunbar has the word wif early 
man. 

Carlage, adj, oldish, decrepit. Irving, 172. O. N. kari + leikr. 

Carlingf karling, carline, sh, an old woman, a slatternly woman. 
O. N. kerlingy an old woman, karlinnay a woman. O. Dan. 
kcerlingh^ O. Sw. kdriing, Norse kjceringy Dan. kiarling 
(pronounced yttj/Z/Va-;?^), id. Dan. dial, kerling. Cp. Gael, call- 
liach. Does not seem to exist in Eng. diall. south of the border. 

Carp, karpy vb, to talk, converse. Wyntown, VI, 18, 313. O. 
N. karpa. See Skeat Et. D. 

Castings, sb, pi. cast off clothes. Dunbar's Complaynt, 43. De- 
ri v. from cast. O. N. kasta. 

Chaft, sb. the jaw, also used vulgarly for the mouth. O. N. kjaplr, 
the jaw. Norse kj(^fty vulgar name for the mouth. O. Sw. 
kidpUry M. Sw. kd/ty Dan. kjcpfty M. E. cha/t. 

Chaft-blade, chaff-blade, j/^. jaw. Mansie Wauch, 41, 20; 76, 23; 
147, 28. Cp. Norse kjafte-blad, id. See chaft. 

Chowk, sb. jawbone. Dalr., VIII, 112, 14; Isaiah, L, 6. O. N. 
kjdlki^ the jawbone, Norse kjdke. 

Chyngiel, sb. gravel. Douglas, III, 302, 30. Norse singly see 
Skeat, and Wall. 

Cled, //. clad, clothed. Wallace, I, 382. O. N. kladdry 
dressed, from klieha. O. E. clft^an, from which N. Eng. clothe y 
was borrowed from the Scand. in late O. E. See Kluge P. 

G.I«., 932 
Clag, sb. a stain, a flaw. Dalr., VIII, 97, 17. The vowel in O. N. 
kle^i does not correspond. It is rather Dan. klag, see claggit. 
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Claggity adj, clagged, literally adhering, sticking, vb. clag^ to stick. 
Lindsay, LXXXVII, 2667. ^2C£i. kiagy mud, sticky clay, as 
adj. sticky, cp. Cu. claggy^ adhesive, clog^ to stick to, O. E. - 
clcBgy from which N. Eng. clay. Possibly from an unpalatal- 
ized O. Nhb. cl(Bg, 

Cleading, sb, dress, clothing, A. P. B. no cp. Norse kladning^ 
Sco. formation, same as clothing in Eng. The Sco. vb. is deed. 

Cleckm, sb. brood of chickens. Bums, 99, 4. Cp. O. N. klek- 
king, chicken, but probably Sco. formation from deck, to 
hatch, q. v. 

Cleg, sb. the gadfly, horsefly. Burns, 88, I. O. N. kleggiy horse- 
fly, Dan. kieg. See Wall. 

Cleky vb. to hatcji. Dunbar, 105 ; Douglas, II, 198, 3. O. N. 
klekja, O. Sw. kldkkia, Norse kldkkja, klotija, Dan. klcekke, 
Sw. klacka, id. 

Cloffy sb. fork, fissure. Montg. F., 60. O. N. klof, bifurcation, 
O. Dan. kloVy a rift in a tree, O. Sw. klovi, id. Norse klov, 
a cleft opening. Cp. Sco. long-cloved and Ic. klof-langr. 

Clour, vb. to beat, strike ; always used with reference to personal 
encounters. O. N. klbra, to scratch, Norse klora id., klor^h. 
used with reference to the scratch one gets as the result of a 
blow. In Sco. clour may also mean the blow itself. 

Clour, clowre, sb. a scratch or swelling after a blow. Fergusson, 
120; Philotus, 153; Douglas, I, 6, 4. O. N. klbr, a scratch- 
ing. Norse klor. Probably Sco. formation. 

Clubbit, adj. clubfooted, clumsy. Montg. S., XXVIII; M. P., 
I3> 30- O- N. klubba2Jid klumba, Norse klubba, Dan., Norse 
klump. Cp. Eng. clump. Soderwall gives klubba, klobba, 
probably M. Sw. Cp. N. Dan. klubbe. Exhibits assimilation 
of mb to bb which is general in W. Scand. Also appears to 
some extent later in E. Scand. Eng. club is Scand. See Skeat. 

Clunk, vb. to emit a hollow and uninterrupted sound. Jamieson, 
Ayr. O. N. klunka, Norse klunka, to emit a gurgling sound. 
O. Sw. klunka, Eng. clink shows umlaut. 

Cl3rfft, sb. a cleft, a fissure. Wallace, VII, 859. Norse kfyft, kluft, 
Ic. kluft, Sw. kly/ta, Dan. klo/t. See also Skeat under cleft, 
and B. S. cluft. The Sco. word like the M. E. exhibits the 
umlaut which has taken place in some places in Norway and 
Sweden. 
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Cog, kog, coggie, sb. a keg, a wooden vessel of any kind. Fergu- 
son, 13 ; Bums, 195, 51, 2 ; 195, 50, 6. O. N. kaggi, Norse 
kagge^ Dan. Sw. kagge, a cask, a barrel. Skeat cites the form 
cag for Eng. diall. The Sco. word preserves more closely the 
Norse sound, which is not o^ but a. On L. G. cognates see 
Skeat Et. D. 

Costlyky adj. costly, magnificent. Wyntown, VIII, 28, 76 ; IX, 
18, 66, costlike. O. N. kostligr, costly, choice, desirable. 
O. Sw. kosteiiker, O. Dan. kostalic^ N. Dan. kosteiigy Norse 
kostelegy costly, magnificent. Deriv. costlykiy. Wyntown, 
VII, 5, 96. 

Cour, vb. to bow, to croutch. O. N. kura^ O. Dan. kum^ O. Sw. 
kura, Norse kura^ kurra, bend down, become quiet, go to 
rest. Norse kurr, adj. silent, kurremie stilly perfectly quiet, 
cowered to silence. The fundamental idea in the O. N. word 
was probably that of ** lying quiet.'* Cp. Shetland to cur^ to 
sit down. Isaiah, LVIII, 5 : ** His head till cower like aseg- 
gan flouir.*' 

Cow, vb. to overcome, surpass, **beat." O. N. kitga^ to compel 
to something, to tyrannize over. Dan kue, underkue^ suppress, 
oppress, Norse kua^ press down, also put into subjection. The 
more general meaning in the modem diall. is **to beat." 
**To cow a*,'* in Barrie, to beat everything; cow'dy Fer-. 
gusson 117, terrified. 

Craik, sb. crow. Burns, 226, 119, 3, and 121, i. O. N. krdka, 
Norse kraake^ krauka, Dan. krage, Shetland kraga^ crow. See 
also Wall. 

Crave, vb. to demand payment of a debt, to dun. A regular Sco. 
use of the word. (). E. crafian is a loanword from Scand. See 
Kluge P. G., P, 933. Cp. Norse kreva^ to dun. 

Crovc, sb. hut, cottage. Ramsay, I, 158. O. N. krb^ a hut, a little 
cottage (Haldorson), Norse, kro^ specialized to **wine or ale 
house.'* So in Dan. 

Cunnand, adj, knowing, skilful, dexterous. Wyntown, VII, 3, 28 ; 
connand, V, 12, 1243; Douglas, II, 18, 22. O. N. kunnandt\ 
knowing, leamed, Norse kuunandcy skilled. Deriv. cunnandly\ 
conandly (Wallace, I, 248). 

Cunnandness, sb. skill, knowledge, wisdom. Wyntown, V, 12, 
280 ; VII, 8, 667. Sb. formation from cunnand. 
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Dac^ty adj,pp, soaked. Montg. S., 68, ii. O.N. doggva^ tobedew^ 
(ioggottTy covered with dew, Norse dogga, id.,Sw. dagg, thin, 
drizzling rain, O. Sw. dag, dew, Shetland dag, dew, "he's 
dagen,'' it is misting. Cp. Cu. daggy, misty. 

Dapilly adj. gray. Douglas, II, 257, 19 ; Scott 72, 126, "till hair 
and berd grow dapill.'* O. N. depilL See Skeat. 

Dapplety adj, spotted, flecked. Burns, VII, 11. See dapple in 
Skeat Et. D. 

Dash, vb, to strike. Burns, 210, 872, 8, 7. O. N. daska, to strike, 
sb. dask, a strike, ^ox^jt daska, Dan., Sw. daska, M. E. daschen. 
See Bradley's Stratmann. 

De, dee, vb. to die, M. E. deyen. Undoubtedly a Scand. loan- 
word. Luik (91-93), agreeing with Napier, thinks the word 
is native from primitive Gmc. '^daujan. I think, however, 
with Kluge, that if the word had existed in O. E. it would 
have appeared earlier. See Kluge P. G.*, I, 933. O. N. doyja, 
Norse doi, O. Dan. doia, Dan, do. On M. E. deyen see Brate. 

Degraithit, //. deprived of. Lyndsay, 523, 3935- Formed from 
the sb. graith, possessions, hence degraith, to dispossess. Cp. 
the Eng. parallel, ^tt graith. 

Dey, dee, sb. maid, woman. A. P. B., 151 ; Ramsay 399. O. N. 
dcetgj'a, a dairy maid, Norse deigja, servant, budeie, dairy maid, 
O. Sw. deghia, deijha, maid, girl, sweetheart, O. Dan. deije, 
mistress, deijepige, servant. The Sco. word has nearly always 
the general sense of " woman." 

Ding, vb. to drive, strike, beat, overcome. O. N. dengja, to ham- 
mer, Norse dengja, denge, to whip, beat, O. Sw. ddngia id., 
Sw. ddnge, O. Dan. dcenge, M. E. dingen. A very common word 
in Sco., used quite generally as Eng. ** beat," in the sense ot 
** surpassing." **To ding a' " = to beat everything. Cp. 
*'to cow a'." 

Dirdum, sb. tumult, uproar. Douglas, I, 117, 9. O.N. dyra-domr, 
'* doordoom, an ancient tribunal held at the door of the house 
of the suspected person, which often was ifollowed by uproar 
and bloodshed" (Small). The word appears in Gael, as durdan. 

Doif, adj. deaf, dull. Irving, 214. See doitff. For similar parallel 
forms cp. g07uk and goilk ; tiowi 2Sid nolt ; howk 2Xid hoik ; 
lowp and hip ; bowdyn and boildin, etc. 

Donk, j/^". damp, moist. Douglas, II, 196, 32; Dunbar, G.T., 97. 
Cu. donky. See Skeat under dank. Cp. donk sb. 
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Donk, sb. a moist place. Rolland, I, 2. Sw. dial, dank, a moist 
marshy place, small valley. O. N. dokk, a pool, Norse dok, 
a valley, Shetland dek. Exhibits E. Scand. non-assimilation 
of nk to kk, 

Donki vb. to moisten. Dunbar, T. M. W., 10, 512. M. E. donken, 
to moisten. See donk^ adj. 

Donnart, adj\ stupid, stupefied. Mansie Wauch, 96, 29. Norse 
daana, Sw. ddna, to faint. For the r cp. dumbfoundered, 
M. W., p. 210, 25. An excrescent r appears in a number of 
words, so in dynnart, a variant of the word above, Dunbar, T. 
M. W. 10. Cp. daunerty in stupor, Johnnie Gibb, 56, 44, and 
dauner, to wander aimlessly. Psalms CVII, 40. 

Doock, dack, sb. a kind of coarse cloth. Jamieson. Probably in 
this case, as the form of the word indicates, from O. N. 
dukr, O. Sw. duker^ cloth. Cp. Norse duk, Dan. dug^ Sw. 
dial. duk. Skeat derives the Eng. duck from Du. dock, but the 
Sco. word agrees more closely with the Norse. 

Dosen, adj, stupefied. Burns 220, 107, 2. Cp. Cu. dozent, stupefied, 
and Mansie Wauch, 207, 24, //<?s/«r^, whirling, sprawHng. The 
Norse work dusen has the same meaning as dosen above. The 
form dosynty pp. dazed, stunned (Burns), is to be explained 
from a Sco. vb. dosen (not necessarily dosnen in Scotland), 
corresponding to M. E. dasin, O. N. dasa. See Skeat under 
doze, 

Dowff y douf , dolf , adj, deaf, dull, melancholy, miserable. Douglas, 
II, 63, II ; Burns, 44,4. O. N. daufr, deaf, Norse dauVy 
drowsy, dull, dauva, make drowsy. See dowie, 

DowiCy dowy, adj, melancholy, dismal. O. N. doufr, dead, drowsy. 
Norse dauVy dau, id. Cp. Sco. doolie and Ir. doiligh, mourn- 
ful, O. N. daujligr, dismal. 

DowlesSy adj, careless, worthless. Isaiah, 32, 11. O. N. dugiauss, 
Norse duglaus, good for nothing, said of a person who has lost 
all courage or strength, as opposed to duglegr, capable. Norse 
^if^/O^j^, weakness, inability. Cp. Dan. due, to be able. Germ. 
taugen. 

Draiky vb» to drown, drench. Lyndsay, 247, 714 ; draikit, Isaiah, 
I, 22. Apparently from O. N. drekkja^ to drown, to swamp. 
The vowel is difficult to explain. The Cu. form drakt, 
drenched, wet, indicates a verb, drak. The change in vowel 
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would then be similar to that in dwall from O. N. dvelja^ 
Eng. dwell. Uncertain. 

Dram, sb. a drink. Fergusson, 40 ; Mansie Wauch, 9, 9 ; 90, 2. 
Norse dram^ a drink, always used with reference to a strong 
drink, so in Sco. Dan. dram^ as much of a strong drink as 
is taken at one time (Molbeck). O. Sw. dramb, drinking 
in general, carousing. This usage of dram is distinctively 
Scand. and Sco. Cp. Eng. dram^ Sco. vb. dram, to furnish 
with drinks. 

Drawkit, adj, drenched. Dunbar 142, 102; Douglas, I, 56, 12;' 
III, 303, 8. See draik. The vowel is difficult to explain. 
Absence of n before the k proves that it is either a Scand. 
loanword direct, or a Sco. formation from one. There is no 
Scand. word from which drawkit could come. It may be a 
Sco. formation from draik. For change of ai to aw cp. 
agent and awgent ; various and vawrious, in Aberdeen dial. 
The M. Dan. drockne, N. Norse drokna, would hardly account 
for aw in drawkit, 

Drook, to idrench, to drown. Isaiah, XVI, 9 ; LV, 10 ; Psalms, 
VI, 6. Cannot come from O. N. drekkja. Probably from 
O. N. drukna, to drown, Norse drukna, O. Dan. dronkne, by 
lengthening of the vowel. Cp. Cu. drookt, severely wet. The 
following infinitive forms also occur, draik, drowk, drawk. 

Droukity adj, drenched. Fergusson, 40. See drook, 

Druckeny druken, adJ, drunken, addicted to drink. O. N., Norse 
drukken, pp. of drikka, to drink. Early E. Scand. has the 
unassimilated form. Cp. O. Dan. dronkne, drone. Later Dan. 
drougne, drocken. Early Sw. drokken, 

Duddy, adj, ragged. Fergusson, 146; Burns, 68, 48. See 
duds. Cp. Cu. duddy fuddiel, a ragged fellow. 

Duds, sb, pi, rags, clothes, O. N. dudi, ** vestes plumatae " (Hald- 
orson), duda {du'6a'), to wrap up heavily, to swaddle. Gael. 
dudy rag, is a loan-word from O. N. It is possible that the 
word may have come into Lowland Sco. by way of Gael. 

Egg, vb, to urge on, to incite. O. N. egg/a, goad, incite, Norse 
egga, Dan. egge, id. The word is general Gmc. , but this specific 
sense is Scand. Cp. O. Fr. eggia, to quarrel, to fight. M. L. 
G. eggen, to cut, to sharpen a sword. 

Egging, sb, excitement, urging. Bruce, IV, 539. See egg. 
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Eidenti ydan, ythandy adj, diligent. Dalr., I, 233, 35 ; Fergus- 
son, 94; Douglas, I, 86, 17. O. N. fhinn, assiduous, dili- 
gent, f^ja^ to be active. Norse idn^ activity, industry. Cp. Dan. 
idy iddig, 

Eldingy sb, fuel. Dalr., I, 10, 8. O. N. elding^ firing, fuel. Norse 
elding, id. Cu. eldin. From O. N. eldr, fire. Cp. Shetland 
eld, fire. See N. E. D. 

Eldnyngy sb, passion, also jealousy. Dunbar, 36, 204; 119, 126, 
literally •* firing up." O. N. eldr, fire. Cp. Sw. elding, 

Encrelyy ynWrly, adv, especially, particularly. Bruce, I, 92 ; I^ 
301 ; X, 287. O. N. einkarlegr, O. Dan. enkorlig, O. Sw. 
enkorlika, adj. adv. special, especially. Cp. Norse einkelegy 
unusual, extraordinary. See B-S and Skeat's glossary to Bar- 
bour's Bruce. 

Endy sb, breath. Sat. P., 42, d^. See aynd, 

Endy vb, to breathe upon. Dalr., I, 29, 6. O. N. anda, Norse 
anda, breathe, M. E. anden, 

Erd, vb, to bury. Dunbar, F., 372 ; Douglas, II, 266, 10 ; Bruce, 
XX, 291. O. N.jariSa, to bury, O. Sw. iorpa. O. E. eard- 
ian meant ** to dwell, inhabit.'* See fiirther Wall. A case of 
borrowed meaning, the form is Eng. 

Erdingy sb, burial. Bruce, IV, 255 ; XIX, 86. See erd vb. 

Espyne, j^. along boat. Bruce, XVII, 719. O. N. espingr, a 
ship's boat, Sw. esping, 

Ettil| etil, sb, aim, design. Douglas, II, 249, 13; II, 254. See 
ettil vb. 

Etlyngy sb, aim, endeavor, intention. Bruce, II, 22 ; I, 587 ; R. 
R., 1906. Probably a deriv. ixom etile, see below, but cp. O. 
N. etiun, design, plan, intention. 

Ettle, ettil, vb, to intend, aim at, attempt. O. N. (Ptla, intend, 
O. Dan. atl(Sy ponder over, Norse etia^ intend, determine, or * 
get ready to do a thing. Cu. ettle, York, ait/e. In Isaiah, 
LIX, colophon, etile signifies ** means, have the meaning." 

FaloWi vb, to match, compare. R. R., 3510. Also the regular 
form of the sb. in Sco., O. N. filagr. See Skeat, B-S under 
fila^e. The Sco. vowel is long as in O. N. and M. E. The 
tendency in Sco. is toward « in a great many words that have 
e in Eng. Cp. Aberdeen wast for west ; laft for left ; stap 
{ox step ; sattlit for settled, S. Sco. wat iox wet. Similar un- 
fronting of the vowel is seen in prenciple, reddance, enterdick. 
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Fang, vb, to catch, seize. O. N. fanga^ to fetch, capture. Norse 
fangay Dan. fange. This word in Northern England and 
Scotland is to be regarded as a Scand. loan-word. The word 
fangasty a marriageable maid, cited by Wall, proves this. 
Literally the word means something caught (cp. Norse /^«^j/). 
This meaning could not possibly have arisen out of the O. E. 
word, but is explained by the Norse use of it and the peculiar 
Norse custom, cp. fanga konu, to wed a woman, kvan-fangy 
imxxidigty fangs- fi^^y wedding-season, Norse brylldp<^brudlaupy 
the ** bride-run." Wall suggests that it may come from the 
root of O. E. pp. gefangen. Its presence in S. Eng. diall. in the 
meaning ** to struggle, to bind," may be explained in this way. 

Farandness, sb, comeliness, handsomeness. R. R., 1931. See 
farrand. Cp. cunnandnesSy from pr. p. cunnand. 

Farrandi adj. appearing, generally well-appearing, handsome, e. g., 
a seemly farrand person. The word frequently means ** fitting, 
proper," O. N. fara^ to suit, to fit, a secondary sense oi fara, 
to go. 

Feir, fer, adj. sound, unharmed. O. ^.fosrr, safe, well, in proper 
condition, originally applied to a way that was in proper con- 
dition or a sea that was safe, e. g., Petlandsfjorhr var eigi 
fcen-y the Pentland Firth was not safe, could not be crossed. 
Norse yor also has this same meaning, also means '* handy, 
skillful," finally "strong, well-built." Dan., Sw. fir, able. 
So in Dunbar, 258, 51. Sometimes spelled y?<?r. 

Fell, sb. mountain. O. N. fjald, Norse ^>//. See Wall. 

Fillok, sb. a giddy young woman. Douglas, III, 143, 10 ; Lynd- 
say, 87, 2654. Diminutive oijilly, q. v. 

Filly, sb. a chattering, gossipy young woman. Ramsay, II, 328. 
Sco. usage. See Skeat under ^//v, O. li.fylja. 

'Firth, sb. a bay, arm of the sea. O. N. fjor^ry O. Sw. fj'drdher. 
See Skeat. 

Flake, sb. a hurdle. Douglas, IV, 14, 10. O. N. flaki, a hurdle, 
or shield wicker-work. Norse flake, Sw. flake and O. Sw. 
flaki. Cu. flaks, pieces of turf, is probably the same. Cp. Norse 
flake, in kote -flake. 

Flat, adj. dull, spiritless. Rolland, Prol. 16. O. ^. flat, Norse 
flat, ashamed, disappointed, fara flatt fyrir einem, to fare 
ill, be worsted, O. Dan. flad, weak. 
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Fieckerit, //>. adj, spotted, Gol. andGaw., 475. O. N. flekkr, a 
spot, flekkbttr, spotted. The r in the Sco. word is frequenta- 
tive, not the inflexional ending of the O. N. See also Skeat 
\m^tx fleck, 

Flegger, sb, a flatterer. Dunbar, F., 242. Dan. dial, flagger^ 
false, flagrcy to flatter. 

Flingin tree, sb, a, piece of timber hung by way of partition between 
two horses in a stable (Wagner), Bums, 32, 23. O. J^.flengja, 
Norse ftenga^ fl^ngja^ to fling, to sling. Sw. fldnga, O. Ic. 
flfngja, to whip up, to cause to hurry, to ride furiously. The 
Norse and the Dan., like the English, do not have the pri- 
mary meaning seen in O. Ic. and N. Sw. See further 
Skeat, 

Flit, vb, to move, change abode. O. N. flytija^ Norse flytta^ O. 
Dan. flyttcB^ O. Sw. flyttia, to move, M. E. flytten. The O. 
N. flyttja meant ** to migrate," as also the M. E. word, otherwise 
the usage is the same in all the Scand. languages. Sco. flit is 
to be derived from O. N. not from Sw. 

Flyre, vb, to grin, leer, whimper, look surly. Montg. F., 188. 
Dunbar, T. M. W., 114. O. ^.^flira^ Norse fliraf smile at, 
leer, laugh, Dan. flire to leer, M. E. fliren. The three words 
flina, flira and flisa in Scand. mean the same. Cu. fliar, to 
laugh heartily. See also Wall. 

Flyttingi sb, furniture, moveable goods. Wyntown,VIII, 38, 50. 
In Wallace simply in the sense of removal. O. N. flutning, 
transport, carriage of goods. The Sco. word is probably a 
deriv. ixovaflyty as indicated also by the umlauted vowel. 

Forelders, ^^. //. parents. Gau. 15, 2. X^^n.forceldrey %^,fdrdldrar^ 
^or^foreldrcy parents. In the sense "ancestors " the word is 
general Gmc, but the above use is specifically Scand. In 
Sco. the word usually has the general sense. Gau has Dan. 
elements that are not to be found in other Sco. works. 

Foijeskit, adj, jaded, fatigued. Burns, 44, 29. Dan. y'lt/j^ adj., 
jaske vb. to rumple, put in disorder, jask^ a rag, jasket, hjasket 
left in disordered condition. Dan. dial, j asked ^ clumsy, 
homely. Sw. dial, jaska^ to walk slovenly and as if tired, 
Jaskedy adj. in bad condition. R. L. Stevenson in "The 
Blast ' ' uses Jorjaskit in the sense of "jaded. ' ' The prefix/^/- 
may be either Eng. or Dan. 
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Forloppin, adj, renegade. Sat., p. 44, 243. The pp. of loup^ to 
leap, to run, with intensive prefix for. See loup, Cp. the 
Norse forloppen from iaupa, used precisely in the same way, 
and the Dan. dial, loben, Forloppin as sb., Dunbar, 139. See 
also loppert. 

Fors, sb, a stream. O. N./ors, N. Ic. and Norse /oss, Dan., Sw. 
/oss, stream, waterfall, O. N. /orsa, to foam, spout. The word 
is very common in Norway, not so common in Sweden and 
Denmark. 

Forth, sb, Dunbar, 316, 63. Same z& firth, 

Fra, Frae, prep, and conj. from, since. Aberdeen form fae, O. 
N. frd^ from, Dan. fra^ Norse fra^ Sw. frd, Deriv. from 
**from,'* according to Wall, by analogy of o\ etc. I do not 
believe so. It is first found in Scand. settlements and is con- 
fined to them. Besides m would not be likely to fall out. 
The case is quite different with /and n in **of'' and **in" 
when before **the.** Furthermore, the conjunctive use of 
fra as in Sco. is Norse. 

Freckliti freckled, adj, flecked, spotted, differing slightly from the 
Eng. use. Douglas, II, 216, 5; Mansie Wauch, 18, 5,**freckled 
com.'* O. N. freknur. See Kluge and Lutz, and Skeat. 
In M. W. above : ** The horn -spoons green and black freck- 
led.*' 

Frend, sb, relation, relative. Wyntown, VII, 10, 354. O. N. 
frcBfidi, kinsman, O. Dan. frandiy Norse frande^ Sw. frdnde^ 
id. O. Yj,friond, O. H. O.frtunt, O. Yv, friond.friund, M. 
L. G. vrint^ ** friend." Cp. the Sco. proverb: "Friends 
agree best at a distance, ' * relations agree best when there is 
no interference of interests, Jamieson. 

Frestiiiy 7)b, to tempt, taunt, also to try. Gol. and Gaw., 902, 
911; Ramsay, I, 271. O. ^, fraistay to tempt, ^ox^jtfreista, 
fristUy to tempt, try, O. Sw. fresta, Dan. frisU, Sw. dial. 
freistdy to attempt, O. E. frdsian, 

Ganandy adj, fitting, proper. Dunbar, 294 ; Douglas, II, 24, 19. 
Pr. p. of gane, Cp. Eng. fitting. See gane, 

Gane, vb, to be suitable. L. L., 991 ; Rolland, II, 135. O. N. 
gegna, to suit, to satisfy, from gegn, O. Sw. gen, same root 
rn Germ, begegnen. See further Kluge. Entirely diff'erent 
from gane^ to profit. 
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Gane, vb, to profit. L. L., 131 ; R. R., 1873. O. N. gagne, to 
help, be of use, gagn^ use, profit, Norse gagna^ id., O. Sw. 
gaghna, to profit, Dan. gavne, 

GanCy sb, the mouth and throat. Douglas, III, 168, 26. Cannot 
come from O. E. gin^ O. N. gin^ mouth, because of the quality 
of the vowel, is, however, Norse gan, gam, the throat, the 
mouth and throat, Sw. gan, gap, the inside of the mouth. 

Gait, gate, gat, sb, road, way, manner. O. N. ga/a, O. Dan. 
g^a^a, M. E. gdfg. See Wall. Cp. Northern Eng. ** to gang i' 
that rwoad," to continue in that manner. 

Garth, gairth, sb, the yard, the house with the enclosure, dwelling. 
O. N. gar^r, a yard, the court and premises, O. Sw. garper, 
gardh, the homeplace, Dan. gaard, M. E. garth y and yeard 
from O. E. geard, Cu. garth, Shetland gard. Is in form more 
specifically Norse than Dan. Occurs in a number of place- 
. names in South Scotland, especially Dumfries. See I, § 3. 

Gatefarrin, adj. wayfaring, in the sense of fit to travel, in suitable 
apparel for travel. Johnnie Gibb, 12, 35. Wall distinguishes 
rightly between the O. N. and the Eng. use of the word fare. 
This Scand. use of the word is confined to Norway and Ice- 
land, and is, at any rate in the later period, more characteristic 
of Icelandic than Norse. Cp. a similar use of the word sitta, 
in Norse, to look well, said of clothes that look well on a per- 
son. Not quite the same. 

Gawky, adj. foolish. Burns, 78, 60. From gowk. Cp. gawkish. 

Gedde, xi^. a pike (fish). Bruce, II, 576; Sat. P. I, 53, 9. O. 
N. gedda, the pike, Dan. gjedde, Sw. gddda. Not in M. E. , 
except in Sco. works, and does not seem to exist in Eng. diall. 

Gemsal, yemseill, yhemsale, sb. concealment, secrecy. Bruce, 
XX, 231 ; Wyntown, VIII, 19, 206; VIII, 36, 84. O. N. 
goymsla, O. Ic. geymsla, Norse gOymsla, goymsel, concealment. 
Dano-Norse gjemsel. The ending sal is distinctively Scand. 
Cp. trangsel, misery ; Icengsel, longing ; h0rsei, hearing ; pin- 
sel, torture ; trudsel, threat ; opf^rsei, conduct ; Sco. tynsell, 
hanselly etc. 

Gen^eld, x^. reward, recompense. Douglas, II, 100, 12; II, iii, 
17; Scott, 59, 62. O. N. gegn-gjald, reward, O. Dan. gen- 
gctld, giengiald id., giengUlde, to reward, Norse gjengjald. 
Gen is the same as the gegn in gegna, to suit,-5^/f/ can be 
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either Scand. or Eng. The palatal^ is also Scand. in this word. 

The compound genj^eld is Scand. In Sco. also spelled gan-^eld, 

gaytrieild, 
Ger, gar, vb. to make, cause, force. O. N. gera (CI. and V. ). O. Dan. 

gorcBy Sw. gora, Norse gjera, to do, to make. O. Nh. gorva. 

Gar is the modern form which exhibits regular Sco. change 

of er to ar, Cp. serk, sark ; werky wark. 
Gestnyng, sb, hospitality. Douglas, III, 315, 8. O. N. gistning, 

a passing the night as a guest at a place, gista^ vb, to spend 

the night with one, gesir^ guest. O. Dan. geestning^ O. Sw. 

gdstningf gistning, 
Glete, gleit, vb, to glitter. Douglas, I, 33; II, 88, 16; Montg. 

C. and S., 1288 ; Dunbar, G. T., dd, O. N. glita, to glitter, 

Dan. glitU, Cp. Shetland glidy a glittering object. O. E. 

glitnian >• M. E. gliUnien^ as O. E. glisnian > M. E. glistnian^ 

N. Eng. glisten. The M. E. glitenian (N. Eng. ^^glitten) was 

replaced by the Scand. glitter, 
Gleit, sb, literally "anything shining,*' used in Palace of Honour, 

II, 8, for polish of speech. See the vb. 
Gley, sb. a look, glance, stare. Mansie Wauch, 85, 10 ; 117, 37. 

See Wall, gley\ to squint, B-S. glien, Cp. Sw. dial, glia. 
Gleg, adj, sharp. See Wall, deriv. glegly\ quickly. 
Glitterit, adj, full of glitter. Dunbar, T. M. W., 30. See glitter in 

Skeat. 
Gowk, sb* a fool. O. N. gaukr, Norse gceukj O. Sw. goker, Dan. 

g/og. In Sco. very frequently spelled goilk, golk, Cu. April- 
gowk^ April fool. 
Gowl, vb. to scream, yell. O. N. gaula, Norse gceula, to yell, to 

scream. Shetland gjol^ got, to howl, seems to be the same 

word, but the palatal before o is strange. Cp. Sco. gowle, 
Gowlynge, sb, screaming, howling. R. R. 823, pr. p. oi gowl, 

Cp. O. N. gaulan, Norse gceuling^ sb. screaming. 
Graip, sb. a dung-fork. Burns, 38, i, 2. Johnnie Gibb, 102, 18 ; 

214, 21. Norse ^^//>, id., Dan. ^;?^r^^, a three-pronged fork. 
Graith, adj, ready, direct. Bruce, IV, 759; Wallace, V, 76. O. 

N. grcei^r^ ready, Norse greid, simple, clear, ready. Deriv. 

graithly, directly, Gol. and Gau. 54. Cp. Yorkshire graidly, 

proper. 
Graith, vb, make ready, dress, furnish, equip. C.S., 39; R.R., 424 ; 
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Psalms XVIII, 32. O. N. grai^a^ to disentangle, set in order, 
make ready. Norse grciW^, to dress (the hair). Cu. graitht^ 
dressed. 

GranCy sb. twig, branch. Douglas, II, 10, 27 ; Dunbar, 76. O. 
N. grain^ Norse greiUf Dan. gren, O. Sw. gren^ branch. The 
Dan. and Sw. forms show monophthongation. The Sco. word 
agrees best with the Norse. 

Granity adj. forked. Douglas, II, 133, 4. O. N. grainay to 
branch, divide into branches, separate. Norse graina^ Sw., 
Dan. grena, id., O. Sw. grenadh, adj. forked, Cu. graineL 

Gra3rth, graith, sb. equipment, possessions. Dunbar, 229; Lynd- 
say, 154, 4753 ; Burns, 23, 18. O. N. grcePSa, means ** tools, 
possessions," originally "order.** Cp. thevb. In Douglas, 
III, 3, 25, graith means *• preparation." 

Graithly, adv. directly, speedily. Bruce, XIX, 708 ; X, 205. O. 
N. grai^ltga, readily, promptly. 

Grith, sb. peace., truce. Wallace, X, 884. O. N., O. Dan. grt^, 
truce, protection, peace. O. Sw. griiS, gru^. Occurs very 
often in the parts of the A-S. Chronicle dealing with the 
wars with the Danes, for the first time in 1002. '* JFriiS and 
grtty*' meant ** truce," or ** peace and protection." See 
Steenstrup's discussion of these words, pp. 245-250. 

Grouf, on growfe, adj. prone, on one's face. Douglas, IV, 20, 24 ; 
Dunbar, 136, 12. O. N. d gru/uy grovelling. Norse aa gruva, 
id., O. Sw. a gruvo. Sw. diall. gruva, a gruv, Dan. />aagru. 

GryB, grjrce, sb. a pig. Douglas, II, 143, 14; Lyndsay, 218, 
300; Montg., F., 88. O. N. griss, a young pig, swine, O. 
Dan. griSf Norse gns. 

Gttkk, vb. to act the fool. Dunbar, F., 497. Probably to be de- 
rived (r om gow^y sb. a fool. It cannot very well come from 
getr/iy to jest, the vowels do not correspond. In Poet. R., 
108, s, gu^tf means ** foolish, giddy." 

Gyll, sb. cleft, glen, ravine. Douglas, III, 148, 2 ; Sat. P., 12, 
71. O. N. gi/y a narrow glen with a stream at the bottom, 
Norse gi/, g}'/, a mountain ravine. Cp. Cu. gt//, ghyll. 

Gylmyr, sb. a ewe in her second year. C. S., 66. O. N. gymbr, 
a ewe lamb a year old, also gymbr-lamb, Norse gymber^ Dan. 
gimber^ M. E. gimbir^ giffibyr^ Cu. gimmer. In northwestern 
England and Scotland assimilation of mb to mm took place. 
Our word has excrescent /, cp. chalmer, not uncommon. 
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Gyrthy sb, a sanctuary, protection. Bruce, IV, 47 ; II, 44 ; C. S., 
115. O. N. grit, a sanctuary, a truce. O. Sw. gritf grt/6, 
M. Norse gred, protection. Cu. gur/A, cp. grM, 

Gyrth, sd. a hoop for a barrel, the barrel. R. R., 27, 81. O. N. 
gj3r6, a girdle, a hoop, Dan. gjord, Norse gjord^ gj(^<^^y SJ^^^* 
hoop, girdle, O. E. form gyrd, Cp. O. N. gir6a, to gird, and 
^'r5/, wood for making hoops. 

Gyrthyn, sb, saddle-strap, saddle-band. Wyntown, VIII, 36, 64. 
O. N. gjdr6. See Skeat, girth. Our word is not nominative 
pi. as the editor of Wyntown takes it, but is the singular origin- 
ally pr. p. of girthy to gird, to strap. In Poet. R. 113^ occurs 
the form girthing. Cp. Cu. girting, girtings. 

Hailse, vb. to greet, salute. Bruce, II, 153 ; C. S., 141. O. N. 
helsa, older hailsa, to hailsay one, to greet, O. Sw. heisa, 
Dan. hilse, Norse helsa, id., M. E. hailsen. This word is 
entirely different from O. E. healsian, which is heals + ian and 
meant ** beseech, implore,'* literally ** embrace.'* The form of 
this was halsian in O. Nhb. , from which Sco. hawse, to embrace. 

Hailsing, halslng, sb. a salute, greeting. Douglas, II, 243, 31 ; 
Dunbar **Freires of Berwick** 57 ; Rosw. and Lill. 589. O. 
N., O. Sw., Norse helsa, see above ; Norse helsing, Dan. 
hiisningy a greeting. Hailsing formed direct from the vb. 
hailse. 

Haine, vb, to protect, save. Fergusson, 171 ; Psalms LXXVIII, . 
50 ; LXXX, 19 ; we're hain^d, we are saved. O. N. hegna, to 
hedge in, protect, hegnatr^ defence, Norse hegna, Dan. hegne, 
O. Sw. hdghna, to hedge in for the sake of protecting. Cu. 
hain, 

Hainedi //. adj. sheltered, secluded, cp. a hained rig, Burns, 8, i . 
In modern usage very frequently means ** saved up, hoarded,** 
so hained gear, hoarded money. See haine above. 

Hainin' tower, sb, fortress. Psalms XVIII, 2 ; XXXI, 2 ; LXII, 
7. See hain. 

Haling (heling), pr. /. pouring down. Douglas, II, 47, 31. O. N. 
hella, to pour out water, helling, sb. pouring. See Wall under 
hell. We should expect a short vowel as generally in Eng. 
diall. The form hale, however, occurs in Yorkshire too. 
Both are from O. N. hella. There is no Scand. or L. G. word 
with original a to explain hale, but cp. the two words dwell 
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and waily to choose. Dwell from O. N. dvelja^ preserves 
both quality and quantity of the original vowel. The Sco. 
form is, however, dwalL Here the vowel has been opened ac- 
cording to Sco. tendency of changing eX.o a before liquids, 
cp. felag ':>faloWy also frequently before other consonants. Cp. 
the same tendency in certain dialects in America, so fall or even 
tcel for /<?//, ball for bell^ wall for well, etc. If e before / in 
hell, to pour, was changed to ^ , as ^ in dwell, and later length- 
ened, we would have the form heel out of which hale would be 
regularly developed, and so a double development from the 
same word, hell and hale. Wail, to choose, might be explained 
in the same way from O. N. vb. velja. Well would be the 
regular form, but this is not found. The O. N. val, choice, 
is, however, sufficient to explain wail, 

Hame-Sacken, sb, the crime of assaulting a person within his own 
house. O. N. hceim-sokn, O. Dan. hem-sokn, an attack on 
one's house. O. Sw. hem-sokn, O. E. hamsocn, E. ham- 
socne. See Steenstrup, pp. 348-349. The word seems to have 
come into Eng. during the time of the Danes in England, 
though both elements are Eng. as well as Scand. See Kluge, 
P. G., P, 933. 

Hammaldy adj, domestic. Douglas, II, 26, 7. O. N. heitnoll, 
heimill, domestic, O. Sw. hemoll, Norse heimholt. Excrescent 
d after / quite common in Scand. and appears in Sco. in a few 
words. See fald. 

Hanky sb. thread as it comes from the measuring reel, a coil of 
thread. Burns, 584. See Skeat. Cu. hankie, to entangle, is 
probably the same word. 

Hanseli sb, gift. O. N. handsal, Biuce, V, 120. Hansell used 
ironically means ** defeat." See Skeat. 

Ham, sb, brain. O. N. hjami, brain, O. Dan. hiarne, Norse 
hjame, Dan. hjerne, O, Sw. hidrne, hdrne, 

Harsky adj. harsh, cruel. Wyntown, IX, i, 27 ; Douglas, II, 
208, 17. O. N. ^harsk, bitter, as proved by Shetland, ask, 
hash, hosk, and Norse hersk, Cp. Dan. harsk, O. Ic. herstr, 
bitter, hard, severe, is probably the same word, st to sk, Cp. 
Cu. hash weather, dry weather. Shetland, hoski wadder, dry 
and windy weather (Jakobson, p. 68). Dan. dial, harsk, 
bitter, dry. For dropping of r, as in the Shetland form, cp. 
kask, from karsk, in ** Havelok," cited in Skeat's list. 
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HarsknesSy sb. harshness. Dunbar, 104, 19. See harsk, 

Harth, adj, hard. Dunbar, F., 181 ; O. N. har^r, Norse har{d\ 
Dan. haar(^d)f hard. 

Haughy sb, 2i hill, a knoll. O. N. haugr^ a hill, Norse haug^ 
Old Gutnic haugr, Cu. how^. The O. Sw. hbgher^ O. Dan. 
A^^, //^«/, Dan. hoi^ Shetland hjogy hog^ show later monoph- 
thongation. Cp. M. E. hou%^ hogh. 

Haver-mealy x^. oat -meal. Burns, 187, 32, i. Cp. Norse, hav- 
remjol, O. N. hafrmjbl^ Dan. havre meel. The first ele- 
ment of the compound is used especially in Scand. settlements 
in England and is probably due to Scand. influence. An O. 
S. hafore exists, but if our word is native, it ought to be dis- 
tributed in South Eng. diall. as well. The second element of 
the compound may be Eng. 

Hajmd, sb, Douglas, III, 119, 6. See aynd, 

Heldy sb, brightness. Rolland, I, 122. O. N. hat^^ brightness of 
the sky, hceifi ok sblskin, brightness and sunshine, hcei^ay to 
brighten, hcei'^bjarir, serene. Cp. hei^s-hd-rann^ the high 
hall of brightness, an O. poetical name for heaven. The Norse 
adj. heid^ bright, like the Sco. word, shows change of S to d, 

Hendir, adj, past, bygone. Bruce, 10, 551. Dunbar*s poem. 
This hendir Night, O. N, endr^ formerly. Cp. ender-day in 
Skeat's list. 

Hething, sb, scorn, mockery. Wyntown, IX, 10, 92 ; Wallace, 
^ i 739^ Douglas, II, 209, 7. O. N. ha^ing^ sb. scoffing, 
scorn, hoi^ay to scoff, to mock, Norse, hading^ scorn, mock- 
ery, O. Sw. hddha, hodha, 

Hing, 7^^. to hang. Lindsay, 527, 4033; Gol. and Gaw., 438; 
Psalms LXIX, 6. Same as Cu. hitig, for which see Wall. 

Hooli, huliei adj, quiet, slow, leisurely, careful. Dalr., I, 149, 27; 
A. P. B., 41 ; Fergusson, 54. O. N., hbgiigr, easy, gentle, 
hbgleikiy meekness, hbglifiy a quiet life, hoglyndry good- 
natured. 

Hugsum, adj, horrible. Wyntown, VII, 5, 176. See ug^ to fear. 

Husband, sb. a small farmer. Bruce, X, 387 ; VII, 151. O. N. 
hus-bondi^ a house-master. See Skeat. For full discussion of 
this word as well as bomie^ see Steenstrup, 97-100. 

Ill, adj, evil, wicked. Bruce, III, 10. O. N. /7/r, adj. bad, 
Norse ///, /V//, cross, angry, Dan. ildey adv. badly. As an 
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adv. common in M. E. The adj. use of it more specifically 
Sco. as in Norse. See Skeat. 

LrkCy vb. to weary, to suffer. Dunbar, F., 429 ; R. R., 456 ; L. 
L., 2709. O. ^, yrkja^ to work, take effect, O. %^, yrkja, 
O. Dan. yrki (Schlyter), Sw. yrke^ to urge, enforce, Norse 
orka, be able, always used in the sense of ** barely being able 
to," or, with the negative, **not being able to.'* Ramsay uses 
the word in the sense of ** being vexed. '* 

LrkCy adj. weary, lazy. Dunbar, 270, ^d \ R. R., 3570. See irke^ 
vb. Irkit^ pp. adj. tired, Montg., M. P., 521. 

Irking, sb, delay. Winyet, II, 76 ; I. Deri v. from irke^ vb. 

Ithandly, ythandlyy ydanlie, adv, busily, assiduously. Dalr., II, 
36, 12 ; R. R., 36, 95. O. N. i^inn^ busy. See eideni, 

Karpingy carping, sb. speech, address. Wyntown, VIII, 18, 85 ; 
VIII, 18, 189 ; IX, 9, 34. See carp. 

Keiky keky vb. to peep, to pry. O. N. kikja^ to pry, Norse kika. 
Undoubtedly a Scand. loan-word, />^/ as in gUit^ gley. 

Kendle, kendill, kennle, vb. to kindle. Lyndsay, 161, 4970 ; 
Gol. and Gaw., 1221 ; Rolland, I, 609. O. N. kendilly kynda^ 
M. E. kindUn. See Brate. 

Kilt, vb. to tuck up, O. N. kelta, kjalta^ O. Dan. kilta^ the lap, 
Dan., Norse kiltCy to tuck up, O. Sw. kilta^ sb. For discus- 
sion of this word see Skeat. 

Kist, kjrst, sb. chest, box. O. N. kista^ Norse, Dan. kiste^ a chest. 
O. E. cest would have given kest^ or chest. See also Curtis, 
§ 392. The tendency in Sco. is to change / to e before j/, not 
^ to /. Cp. restity gesining. 

Kittling, kittlen, sb. kitten. Burns, 38, 2, 3 ; Mansie Wauch, 
23, 19; 210, 10. (). N. ^^///Va'^r, diminutive of ^^'Z/^, she-cat, 
Norse kjetling. Cp. Cu. kitlin. The same diminutive forma- 
tion appears in Dan. kylling^ older kykling^ Norse kjuklingy a 
chicken. 

Knuse, knoose, vb. to bruise, to press down with the knees, to beat, 
also to knead. Ramsay, I, 236. See Jamieson for secondary 
meanings. O. N. knusa^ to bruise, to beat, Norse knusa, 
Dan. knusfy crush, O. Sw. knosa^ knusay crush, press tight, 
beat. Cp. Goth, knusiati. O. E. cnysian, shows umlaut. 

Kow, sb. a fright, terror. Winyet, I^ 107, 12. O. N. kugay to 
cow. See coWy vb. 
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Lack, vb, to belittle, blame, reproach, despise. Mont., M. P., 43, 
17; R. R., 3242; 3517; Gau., 17, 25. O. N. hlakka^ to 
look down upon, O. Dan. lakke^ to slander, O. Sw. belacka^ 
id. See lak^ sb. 

Laichlng, sb. sport, play. R. R., 647. From Sco. vb. laike, to 
play, O. N. /t?//^<?. See lak, 

Laif, lave, j^. the rest. O. N. /<^^, a leaving, pi. Iceifar, rem- 
nants, Norse leiv, id., loyva, to leave. Cannot come from 
O. E. iaf. See § 20. 

Laigh, adj. low. Ramsay, II, 20 ; Mansie Wauch, 106, 23. 
Same as Eng. iaw^ from O. N. Idgr, O. Sw. lagher^ O. Dan. 
laghy iagf low. In Eng. , O. N. ag^ ow> ow. ' In Scotland 
ag > aw, did not become ow later. So the regular Sco. form 
is /aw, or, with guttural, lawch. In laigh, however, a has de- 
veloped as a would when not before g or h. The form ^'^^^ 
also occurs. In Dunbar occur low, law, latch, and loigh, 

Laigh, vb. to bend down, to kneel. Psalms XCV, 6. See laigh, 
adj. 

Laike, sb. the stake for' which one plays. Montg., C, I, 109. 
O. N. laikr, a play, Norse leik, O. Dan. Ugh, Also means 
play in Sco., but the transferred meaning is common. It can- 
not come from O. E. Idc. The^-vowel in Cu., Westm., and S. 
Scotland proves an original /-diphthong. See Part I, § 16. 

Lairet, adj\ bemired. Psalms LXIX, 2. Norse Iceir, clay. Dan. 
dial, ler, O. Sw. Irer, ler, id., Eng. dial. lair. See Wall. 
Jamieson gives lair, vb. to stick in the mire, lair, sb. a bog, 
lairy, adj. boggy. 

Lairing, sb. gutter, deep mud. Bums, 10, 11. O. N. lair, clay. 
Same as Yorkshire lyring, for which see Wall. Lyring seems 
to show original E. Scan, monophthongation of cei to e. 

Lait, sb. manner, trick. R. R., 273, 25, 36. O. N., Ic. Idt, 
manners, skipta litum ok latum, change shape and manners. 
O. Sw. lat, manner, way of proceeding. Cp. O. N. Idta-lceti, 
dissimulation, Idtbragh, gestures, and Dan. lade, to dissimu- 
late, pretend. Norse lata, id. Probably related to O. N. Idt. 

Layking, sb. jousting, a tournament. Wyntown, VIII, 35. See 
laik. 

Lak, sb, a plaything. Wall2jce, VIII, 1410. Norse leik, a game, 
leiker (pi.), games, toys. Sw. dial, leika, a doll, a play 
sister. Cp. Cu. lakin, a child's toy. 
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Lak| sb, contempt, reproach, disgrace. Rolland, I, 455 ; Rosw. 
and LilL, 784; R. R., 3092. O. N. iakr, defective, O. 
Dan. laky fault, deficiency. Sw. lack, fault, slander. O. Sw. 
iakkare, a slanderer. Cp. Dan. iakkeskrift, a satirical piece. 
See iacky vb. 

Leister^ sb. a three-pronged salmon spear. Burns, 16, i. Dum- 
fries and Ayr., any spear for striking or spearing fish with. 
O. N. ijosir, SL salmon spear. Norse IjosUr^ IJoster, Dan. 
fysf^r, Sw. Ijuster^ vb. Ljostra, vb. in Norse, to spear fish. 
Cu. lisUTy ieester. See also Worsaae, p. 260. Vb. leister 
in Sco. , to strike fish with a spear or leister. 

linki vb, to walk briskly, smartly. Burns, 1291, 6, 5, 2. Norse 
iinke, to hurry along, cp. Sw., Dan. linkef to limp along. 
Stevenson in file Terrarum 6, 3, uses link in the sense of 
** walking along leisurely,'* which is nearer the Dan. meaning 
of the word. 

Lirky vb. to crease, to rumple, shrivel. Ramsay, I, 307. O. N. 
lerka, to lace tight, lirk, sb. a crease, a fold. 

lifdiiy lippeOyZ/^. to trust. R. R., 3501 ; Psalms, XVIII, 30, etc. 
O. N. litna (?), very doubtful. See B-S. 

lite, vb, to dye, to stain. Dalr., I, 48, 24; Douglas, IV, 190, 32. 
O. N. Ufa, to dye, Shetland, to lift. See Wall. 

litUngi sb, dyeing. Sat. P., 48, i. See ///. 

Lofty sb, upper room, gallery. O. N. lopt^ Norse lofty Aberdeen 
laft. See Skeat. 

Lofty vb, to equip with a loft. C. S. , 96. See lofty sb. 

Lokmeny sb, pi, executioners. Wallace, 134. O. Dan., O. Sw. 
lagman, O. N. logmdhry literally * 'the law-man, ' ' was the speaker 
of the law. In Iceland, particularly, the logma^r was the law- 
speaker. In Norway a logman seems also to have meant a 
country sheriff or officer, which comes closer to the use in 
Wallace. A little doubtful. 

Lopprity//. clotted. Douglas, II, 157, 28; III, 306, 4. O. N. 
hlaupa (of milk), to curdle (of blood), to coagulate. So Norse 
loperiy lopen (from locupay lOypa)y thick, coagulated. Dan. at 
lobe sammeUy to curdle, lobcy make curdle, lobey sb. curdled 
milk. O. N. hloypa mjolky id., literally ** to make milk leap to- 
gether. '* O. Sw. lopa. In Cu. pilk is said to be loppert when 
curdled. 
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Loun, lown, adj. quiet, calm, sheltered. O. N. logn^ O. Sw. 

lughn. See Wall under lownd, 
Loup, lowp, vb. to leap, to jump. O. N. hlaupa^ to leap, Norse 

Iceupa^ run, O. Sw. lopa^ Dan. lobe, Cp. Cu. lowpy-dike^ a 

husband of unfaithful habits, and the secondary meanings of 

Norse laupa given in Aasen. 
Loup, lowp, sb, a jump, a spring. Bruce, VI, 638 ; X, 414 ; Sco. 

Pro. 3. See the verb. 
Louse, lowse, adj, loose, free, unfettered. Wyntown, IX, 2, 63 ; 

Douglas, I, 95, 9; I, 95, 23. O. N. lauss^ Norse Iceus, loose. 

See Wall. Sco. to be louse ^ to be abroad, about. The Norse 

word is similarly used. Cp. Germ, los, and Dan. Ids, Waddell 

has the word godlowse^ godless. 
Louse, lowse, vb. to make loose, release. C. S., 121 ; Lyndsay, 

460, 232 ; K. Q., 34. O. N. lauss. The O. N. vb. was 

l(dysa. See louse ^ adj. 
Low, vb. to humble. R. R., 148. Same as Eng. to lower. So 

in Sco. to hey^ to heighten. 
Low, vb, to flame, to flare up, kindle. Dunbar, G. T., 45; 

Ramsay, II, 17 ; Psalms, LXXVI. O. N. loga^ to burn with 

a flame, Norse loga^ laaga^ to blaze, but cp. the Sco. sb. lowe, 
Lowe, sb. flame. O. N. logi, Norse laage. See Skeat. 
Lowne, vb, to shelter. Bruce, XV, 276 ; M. E. lounen, to shelter. 

See lowne, adj. Douglas, II, 236, 31, lowniiy pp. serene, 

tranquil. 
Luck, vb, to succeed. Montg., C., 643. O. N. lukka, reflexive, 

to succeed (bene succedere, Haldorson), lukka, sb. luck. 

O. Sw. lukka, locka and lykka. In Scand. dial, the latter 

umlauted form only is found for the vb., but Norse sb. lukka, 

Dan. sb. lykke. Undoubtedly Norse influence in Sco. 
Lucken, vb, to give luck, cause to succeed. Sco. formation from 

luck, Cp. slok and sloken, 
Lufe, loof , sb. the palm of the hand. O. N Ibfi, the hollow of the 

hand, the palm, Norse love, id., Sw. dial. love. 
Lug, sb. the ear. See Skeat and Wall. Cp. Norse lugga, to pull, 

and lug as a sb. originally ** that which is pulled. " In Cu. lug 

means * * the handle of a pail. * ' Compare the Eng. to lug^ to 

carry. 
Lythe, vb. to listen. Dunbar, 192, I. O. N. hlyta, to listen, 

Dan. lytte, O. Sw. ly\a, id. 
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Xaik, sb, companion, partner, consort. Dunbar, T. M. W., 32 ; 
Philotus, 2. O. N. makif partner, an equal, Norse makey Dan. 
. mage, O. Sw. makiy M. E. makgy consort, partner. 

MaUdess, adj. without peer. Wyntown, IX, Prol. 48 ; Montg. 
'* The Lady Margaret Montgomery," 8. O. N. maki + laus, 
Norse makalauSy Dan. magdosy extraordinary. 

Xauch, adj, full of maggots. Dunbar, F., 241. O. N. mc^kry 
a maggot, W. Norse, with assimilation, viakky E. Norse marky 
Dan. madiky Sw. dial, marky O. Sw. matky and madhker. The 
/^ is a diminutive ending, cp. Eng. moth < O. E, md^a. In 
the Sco. word t5 fell out and a was lengthened for compen- 
sation. Cp. Cu. mawky a midge, Eng. dial, mawkish. Skeat 
cites Eng. dial, form mad, 

Melder, sb. flour, meal just ground. Bums, 127, 113. O. N. 
meldvy flour, or com in the mill, Norse meldery wheat about to 
be ground, or flour that has just been ground, melderlasy a load 
of wheat intended for the mill, meldersekky a bag of flour. Cp. 
Cu. meldery the quantity of meal ground at one time. 

Mense^ vb. to do grace to. Lyndsay, 529. See mensky sb. The 
change of sk to s is characteristic of Sco. See mensk. 

Mensedom, sb. wisdom. Psalms, CV, 22. See mensk. 

Mensk, mense, sb. proper conduct, more generally honor. Dun- 
bar, T. M. W., 352; Wyntown, VIII, 42, 143; Burns, 90, 
I. O. N. mennska. For discussion Of this word see Wall. 
Deriv. mensklesSy menskfuly menskly. 

Hidding, mydding, sb. a midden. C. S., 12; Lyndsay, 216, 
269. Dan. moddingy older moghdynghy O. N. mykidyngjay 
Sw. dial, moddingy Cu. middin. 

Hon, man, maun, vb. must, O. N. monu {munu)y will, shall, Norse 
muny will, but used variously. Dan. monne, mony as an aux- 
iliary vb. used very much like do in Eng. Sw. many Cu. mun. 
The form of the Sco. word is the same in all persons. So in 
Norse. 

Myth, vb. to mark, recognize. Wallace, V, 664 ; Douglas, I, 28, 
26. O. N. mi^ay to show, to mark a place, Norse miday mark 
a place, mid sb. a mark by which to find a place. O. E. 
mi^an, meant ** to conceal, lie concealed,** same as O. H. G. 
midaHy vitare, occultare. Germ, meideny vermeideny avoid. 

Neirls, sb. pi. the kidneys. C. S., 67. O. N. nyra, a kidney, 
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Norse nyra^ O. Dan. nyre^ Sw. rUura^ Sw. dial, nyra^ M. E. 
nere. Cp. Sco. eir^ an eir, for a neir^ as in Eng. augur, 
an augur , a naugur. 
Nevin, vd, to name. Gol. and Gaw., 506; Howlate, II, 3, 7. 
O. N. nefna, Norse nrvna, Dan. ncevne, to name, O. E. 

Nieve, neefe, neve, sb. the hand, the fist. O. N. hnejiy Norse 
neve, hand, fist, Shetland nev, Cu. «<f^, «<f/W, «^^. Wall 
considers this an unrecorded Eng. word, which is possible. 
Its general distribution in Scand. dial, and elsewhere in 
Scand. settlements, as Northern and Central England, Southern 
Scotland, Shetland, etc., as well as its absence in all other Gmc. 
languages, indicates, however, that the word is Scand. in Eng. 
diall. 

Nout, nowt, sb. cattle. O. N. naut, cattle, Norse naut id. Dan. 
nod, Sw. noet, Shetland nod. In M. Sco., also written nolt. 

Nyk, nek, vb. to shake the head in denial of anything, **to nyk 
with nay.'* Gol. and Gaw, 115 ; Philotus, 32. Norse nikka, 
to bow slightly, nikk, a slight bow, Sw. neka^ to deny, say no, 
M. E. nicken. 

Nyte, vb. to deny. Gol. and Gaw., 889 ; Wyntown, VIII, 2, 16. 
O. N. nceita^ to deny, refiise, Norse neitta, neiktd, nekta, id., 
neiting, a denial, net fan, id., Dan. nagte. 

Onding, sb. terror. Psalms, LXXXVIII, 15. See ding. 

Onfarrand, adj. ill-looking. Douglas, III, 250, 26. ^tefarrand. 

On loft, adv. up. Gol. and Gaw., 485; Bruce, XIII, 652. O. 
N. a loft, up into the air. See Skeat aloft. Sco. Pro. 27, upon 
loft, up. 

On loft, adv. aloud. Dunbar, T. M. W., 338. See above. 

Outwale, sb. the best, the choice. Lyndsay, XX, 4. Eng. out + 
(). N. val; similar formation to Norse udvalg, utval. 

Pirrye, sb. whirlwind. Sat. P., I, 178. See bir. 

Pocknet, sb. from O. N. poki, pouch and net, a net. A Dumfries- 
shire word. Not found in any Sco. text but given by Worsaae, 
p. 260, and in Jamieson, where the following description is 
given of pocknet fishing. **This is performed by fixing 
stakes or stours, as they are called, in the sand either in the 
channel of a river, or in the sand which is dry at low water. 
These stours are fixed in a line across the tideway at a distance 
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of 46 inches from each other, about three feet high above the 
sand, and between every two of these stours is fixed a pocknet, 
tied by a rope to the top of each stour." P. Domeck, Dumr. 
Statist. Ace, II, I. 

Quey, quoy, sb. a young cow, a yearling. Douglas, II, 178, 19 ; 
II, 299, 8 ; Bums, 595. O. N. Norse kviga, Dan. dial, kvte, 
Cp. Shetland ^a/a/ and k7vdi. Cu. why^ wheye (guttural wh^. 

Quhdm, whelm, vb, to overturn, to turn upside down. Douglas, II, 
64, 14; II, 264, 16. Bums, 66, I, also written quhelme, 
whamUy whemle. In Cu. whemmel, M. E. hwelmen. See Skeat 
under whelm, Cp. Norse kvelvi and hveltn. The O. N. hvelfa, 
N. Norse kvelva, means ** to tum upside down.'* 

Quyok, quyach, diminutive oi quey, q. v. 

Ra (re), sb, a sail-yard. Douglas, II, 274, 16. O. N., Ic. rdy 
Dan. raa, Norse raa, Sw. ra, Shetland roe, a sail-yard. 

Rad, red, adj. afraid. Bmce, XII, 431 ; Dunbar, T. M. W., 320 ; 
Montg. C. and S., 1392. O. N. hrceddr, timid, frightened, 
Norse rcedd, Dan. reed, Sw. rddd, id., M. E. rad. Cp. O. N. 
hrce^a, to frighten, Norse rcedda. 

Radness, sb. timidity, fear. R. R., 1166 ; 1660. Deriv. from rad, 
q. V. 

Radeur, sb^ fear. L. L., 1489. Sco. formation from rad adj., 
afraid. M. E. reddour, redour is a different word from O. Fr. 
reidur, later roideur, see B-S. 

Ragged, adj. full of rag, ragwort. Burns, 103, 85. See ragtveed. 

Ragweed, sb. an herb, ragwort. Burns, 6, 5, 9. O. N. rogg, M. 
E. ragge for which see B-S. Cp. Sw. dial, ragg, rogga. 

Raise, raize, vb. to incite, stir up. Burns, 6, 5, 4 ; and 7, i, 1. 
Used here as Sco. bait would be used, otherwise generally as 
Eng. raise, from O. N. raisa. 

Rake, raik (rek), vb. to go, walk, wander, also depart. Dunbar, 
T. M. W., 524; Gol. and Gaw., 72 ; Psalms, XVIII, 10. 
O. N. rceika, to wander, Norse mka, to wander about aim- 
lessly. Cp. Cu. rake, a joumey, ** He's teann a rake ower to 
Kendal." See also Wall. 

Ramfeezled, adj. exhausted, fatigued. Burns, 42, i, 3. One of 
a number of words in Sco. formed with ram, cp. ramshackle, 
ramstam, rammous, etc. The second element probably the 
same as Eng. jizzle in the expression to jizz/e out, fail, come 
to nought, ^tjizz in Skeat. See rammys. 
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Rammeist, vb, pret, ran wild, frenzied. Montg. , F. , 5 1 1 . Cp. ram- 
mous adj. Probably the same used as a vb. Cp. Norse ramsa, 
to slash together, do a thing hurriedly, also to make a noise. 

Rammys, rammous, adj, excited, violent. R. R., 113. O. N. 
ramr, rammry strong, vehement, Norse raniy powerful, risky, 
hazardous. CI. and V. cites the N. Eng. form ram, bitter, 
which is the same word. 

Ramstam, adj. indiscreet, with an idea of rushing into anything 
thoughtlessly. Bums, 32, 22. O. N. rammr^ vehement, and 
stam^ stiff, hard, unbending. Cp. Cu. raniy strong, and ram- 
mishy violent, and American slang rambunktiausy obstreperous. 

Ranegill, sb. a scapegrace, a worthless fellow. Johnnie Gibb, 179, 
II. Cp. Norse rangel^ ranglefant, a loafer, rascal. Doubtful. 

Rangale, sb, rabble, mob. Wyntown, VIII, 36, 35 ; Bruce, XII, 
474. O. N. hrangy noise, tumult, especially the noise a crowd 
makes. 

Red, vb, to clear away, clear up, set to rights. R. R., 1242 ; 
Isaiah, LX, 10. O. N. htyhja, to clear away, Norse rydja^ 
rydda^ Sw. r'ddja, Dan. rydde, Cp. Eng. rid^ O. Fr. hredda, 
O. E. hreddarty Norse redda^ save, liberate. Germ, reiten is an- 
other word. 

Red up, vb, open up. Isaiah, XL, 3 ; LXII, 10. O. N. hrfSja uppy 
Norse rydde op^ clear up. In Ramsay, II, 225, red up pp. 
means dressed. See also Wall under red. 

Redding, sb, growing afraid. Lyndsay, 356, 1263. See rad^ red. 

Reese, vb, to extol. Ramsay, I, 262. Eng. raise. See also raise 
above, as used in Bums. 

Restit (very frequently reestit), adj. dry, withered. Bums, 6, 5. 
Dan. riste^ to dry something over a m/, ristety dried. O. N. 
risty a gridiron. Cp. Cu. reestity rancid, rusty. 

Rive, ryfe, rif (riv), vb. to tear, break open, cleave. Lyndsay, 
434, 156; Wynyet, II, 6514; Psalms, XXIX, 5. O. N. 
rifay to tear, Norse rivay reivay Dan. rivey Sw. rifway M. E. 
raven id. Cp. Dunbar, T. M. W., 350, '<rif into sondir,*' 
tear to pieces, and Norse '* rive sonde." Cu. reavvy and ryve. 

Rock, sb, a loom, spinning wheel, spinning distaff. Lyndsay, 109, 
3330 \ Burns, 223, 112, 3 ; 240, 148, i. O. N. rokkry a loom, 
Norse rokky Dan. roky spinning wheel. 

Rocking, sb. '*a chat, a friendly visit at which they would spin on 
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the rock which the visitor carried along with her" (Wagner). 
Burns, 4, 28. See rock. 

Rove, rufe, sb. rest, repose. Montg., M. P., VI, 20 ; Scott, 62, 
19. O. N. rby Norse, Dan. ro, quiet, rest, Orm. ro (see 
Brate). Final epenthetic v also occurs in other words in Sco. 
Cp. qhwotf for gwhoy cruive, besides crue, etc. 

Rowste, vb. "to cry with a rough voice.'* Douglas, III, 304, 11. 
O. N. rausty the voice. Dan. rosty Sw. rosty Norse ryest, Cp. 
O. N. rausay to talk loud or fast. Shetland ruz (CI. and V.). 
The Sco. vb. seems to be formed from a sb. rowstey which oc- 
curs in Orm. 

Rowt, rout, vb. to cry out, roar. Lyndsay, 538, 4353 ; Montg., 
F., 501 ; Rolland, IV, 406. O. N. rautay O. Ic. routOy to 
roar, to bellow, Norse rautay rceutay Sw. dial, rofay id. ITie 
Sw. word exhibits the E. Scand. monophthongation, which 
took place in Dan. about 900. 

Rowt, sb. loud clamor. Poet. R., 157; Ramsay, I, 251. See 
vb. rowt. 

Ruckle, rickle, sb. a little heap of anything. Lyndsay, 539, 4356 ; 
Bums, 596; M. W., 114, 3. See Wall under rook. Ruckle 
is the form of the word in Edinburgh dial. May be Eng. 
Skeat considers Eng. ruck Scand. and rick Eng., but in Scot- 
land the one may be simply a variant of the other, not neces- 
sarily a doublet. Cp. fill zn^full. 

Ruik, a heap. Lyndsay, 454, 2079 ; 494, 3075. Spelled ruck, 
meaning *< a cock of hay," in Ramsay's **The Gentle Shep- 
herd," 160. See Wall, under rook. Cp. Cu. rucky the chief 
part, the majority. 

Roop and Stoop. Ramsay, II, 527 ; M. W. 203, 8 ; 214, 5. Cp. 
rubb og stubby every particle. Aasen defines "lost og fast, 
smaat og stort, selja rubb og stubb, ' ' sell everything, dispose of 
all one has ; literally '* stump and piece," ** rump and stump." 
Used exactly the same way in Sco. Of very frequent occur- 
rence in this sense in Norway. 

Rund, roond, roon, sb. the border of a web, the edge. Burns, 596. 
O. N. rondy rim, border, Dan. randy a line, seam, the border, 
Norse randy rondy a streak, seam, edge, border. Cp. Cu. 
randity streaked, Norse randcty id. 

Runsik, vb. to ransack. Wallace, VII, 120. O. N. rannsakay to 
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search a house, Norse ransakUy from rariy house, and saka, 
soka, seek. See Skeat, and Kluge and Lutz. 

Rusare, sb. a flatterer. R. R., 3356. See ruse. 

Ruse, roose, russ (rus), vb. to praise, to boast, pride oneself. 
Douglas, II, 57, 8; Rolland, I, 389; R. R., 2823. O. N. 
rasa, older hrbsa^ to praise, Norse rosa, Dan. rose, Sw. rosa, 
M. E. {h)rosen, Lincolnshire rose, reousey Cu. roose. 

Ruse, sb. praise, a boast. Dunbar, T. M. W., 431 ; Sat. P., 12, 
17. O. N. hrbsy praise, Norse, Dan. ros. 

Saikless, adj. innocent. Lyndsay, 545, 4563. O. N. saklauss, O. 
E. sacleas. The O. E. word is a loan-word from O. Nh. See 
Steenstrup, 2 10-2 11. In modern Eng. dial, the form is gen- 
erally sackless. 

Saiklessness, sb. innocence, innocency. Psalms, XXVI, 6, 1 1 ; 
LXXIII, 13. See saikless. 

Salt, sb. session, court. Dunbar, 79, 41. O. N. sckti^ seat, sit- 
ting, Norse scBtCy id. See Skeat under seat. 

Saucht, adj. reconciled, also at ease, undisturbed, tranquil. Bruce, 
X, 300; Douglas, II, 91, 22. O. E. saht, borrowed from 
O. N. See Kluge, P. G., P, 934. For discussion of O. E. 
seht 2iXi^ sehtian see Steenstrup, 181-182. In Howlate, III, 
16, sacht \h. pret., made peace. 

Say, sb. a milk-pail, also tub. Jamieson, Dumfries. O. N. sdr, 
a large cask, Norse saa, a pail, a water-bucket, a wooden tub, 
Dan. saay vandsaa, waterpail, Sw. sd^ id. 

Scait, sb. the skate fish. Dunbar, 261, 9. O. N. skata, Norse 
skata, the skate, M. E. scate. Ir. scat, sgat, id., is a loan-word 
from O. N. (Cp. Craigie, p. 163). O. N. ^^ becomes quite 
regularly sg in Ir. and Gael. Cp. also sgeir<:,skar. Cu. 
skeatt exhibits regular i -fracture from older a. 

Scaith, scath, vb. to injure. Bruce, IV, 363; XII, 392; R. R., 
1323. Not from O. Nhb. sce^^a, but from O. N. ska'^a, 
Norse skade, with which the vowel corresponds. 

Scar, sb. a precipitous bank of earth, a bare place on the side' of 
a steep hill, a cliff. Ramsay, II, 205 ; Burns, 10, 11. Also 
written skard, scair, scaur, O. N. sker, a skerry, an isolated 
rock in the sea. Norse skjcer^ a projecting cliff, a bank of 
rocky ground, Dan. skjcBr, skar, a rock in the water near the 
land, Sw. skdry M. E. sker, scerre. Cp. Cu. skerr, a precipice. 
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The fundamental idea is "something cut apart, standing by 

itself/* Root the same as in the Norse skera^ to cut, Eng. 

shear zn^ shore ^ ^jtdi'shore, Cp. the O. E. vb. scorian cited by 

Sweet. 
Scarthy x^. the cormorant. Dunbar, T. M. W., 92 ; F., 194; 

Douglas, I, 46, 15. O. N. skarfr^ Norse skarvy cormorant. 

Shetland, scatf. 
Schoir, sd. a threat, menace. Bruce, VI, 621 ; Gol. and Gaw., 

103. B-S. derive from O. Sw. skorra, O. N. skera. 
Scol, vb, to wish one health, an expression used in drinking, just as 

the NoTse shaa/ is used.. Montg. S., 69, 13. O. N. ska/, 

Norse skaa/, a drinking cup. Cp. Sco. skt///, a goblet. Ir. -Gael. 

sca/a, sgaile^ a beaker, is a Norse loan-word (Craigie). 
Scoug, SCOg, vb. to shelter. M. W., 20, 19 ; Isaiah, XVIII, 6. 

O. N. skuggiy shade, Norse skugge, to shade, Sw. skugga^ sb., 

Dan. skyggey to shade. Spelled scug also in Sco. 
Scratch, sb, an hermaphrodite. Jamieson. O. N. skrattt\ a 

monster. This form exists in Yorkshire, otherwise the form 

in Eng. dial, is scrat See Wall. 
Scrip, a coarse or obscene gesture. Wallace, VI, 143. Probably 

from O. N. skripi, Cp. skripataly scurrilous language, skripa- 

lati^ buffoonery, scurrilous gestures. With the Sco. word cp. 

the Norse skripa^ vb. , skripa^ sb. f. , and Ic. skripr^ sb. m. See 

Aasen. 
Scud, vb, to hurry away, hasten on. Bums, 55, i, 4. Eng. scud 

Skeat derives from Dan. skyde, Sw. sktitta. The Sw. form is 

nearest, the Dan. form shows umlaut. The corresponding 

O. E. word is s dot an. 
Scudler, a male kitchen servant. Wallace, 5, 10, 27. Cp. O. N. 

skutilsvainn^ a page at a royal table. SkutU'xs the same as O. E. 

scutelf a dish, a trencher. In O. N. it means also ** a small 

table.*' The unpalatalized sc, as well as the usage, would 

indicate that the word is a loan-word. 
Seir, ser, adj, various, separate. Rolland, Prol., 295 ; R. R., 990 ; 

'* Freires of Berwick, * * 32 1 . O. N. sir^ for oneself, separately. 

Originally the dative of the refl. pron., but used very frequently 

as an adverb. 
Semeley, adv. proper, looking properly. Wallace, I, 191 ; Wyn- 

town, IX, 26, 53. Seimly^ semely-farrandy good-looking, hand- 
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some, also means ** in proper condition.*' Redundant, since 

semely and farrand in Sco. mean the same. O. N. soemiligr. 

See Skeat. 
Shacklet, adj, crooked, distorted. Burns, 322, I, 7. O. N. 

skakkr^ skew, wry, distorted, skakki-Jbtr^ wry leg, Norse 

skakky crooked, so Sw. dial, skak^ Dan. skaky slanting. The 

palatal sh is unusual, but cp. dash from daska. Norse words 

generally preserve sk in all positions, genuine Eng. words do 

not. See Part I, 12 and 13. 
Shiel) sb, shelter, protection. Burns, 226, 119, 3. O. ^, skjbl^ 

shelter, cover, refuge, Norse skjul, skjol, pron. shul^ shol, Dan. 

skjul, id., skjuUy to conceal. ShieliUy sb. shelter, may be 

formed from the vb. 
Shore, z/^. to threaten. Ramsay, I, 261. Origin rather doubtful. 

Has been considered Scand. See schoir. 
Sit (sit), vb. to grieve. Wallace, I, 438. O. N. syta^ Norse 

sytQy to care. See syte^ sb. 
Sitefull, adj. sorrowful, distressing. Douglas, I, 40, 19. Cp. 

Norse suieful. See syte^ sb. 
Skaily skale, scale, vb. to scatter, disperse, dismiss, part, leave. 

A very common word. O. N. skilja, separate, O. Dan. skilia^ 

Norse, skilja, Dan. skilie, Sw. dial, ski/a. The long vowel is 

unusual. Cp. skee/y in N. Sco. from O. N. skilinn. The same 

change of / to an e-vowel is observed in gleit and quey. 
Skail, sb. a storm, a strong wind that "skails.** Isaiah, XXVIII, 

2. See skail, vb. 
Skath, skaith, scaith, sb. harm, misery. O. N. ska'^i, harm, 

damage, Norse skade, id., Dan. skade, O. E. scea'^a. 
Skant, sb. want, poverty. Burns, 290, I, 3. O. N. skammt. See 

Skeat. Cp. skerum skamti, in short measure. 
Skantlin, sb. little. Burns, 5, 5, 7. As adv. generally skantlinsy 

scantlings, scarcely. O. N. skamt. 
Skantly, adv. with difficulty, hardly. C. S., 69. See skant. 
Skar, sb. a scarecrow, a fright. Lyndsay, 437, 1633. From vb. 

skar, to frighten, Eng. scare, M. E. skerren. O. N. skirra. 

See Skeat. 
Skeigh, adj. originally meant timid, then very frequently, dainty, 

nice, finally, proud. Dunbar, T. M. W., 357. Burns, 193, 

46, I. Norse sky, Dan. sky, adj. and also vb. sky, to avoid. 
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B-S. compares Sw. skygg also, which is the same word, but 
the vowel is long. The Sco. word, furthermore, seems to sug- 
gest an older diphthong. It could, however, not be O. E. 
sceah, which gave M. E. scheah and should have become schee 
in N. Sco. Doubtful. 

Sker, adj. timid, easily frightened. Dunbar, T. M. W., 357; 
Lyndsay, 227, 126. O. N. skjarr, shy, timid, Sw. dial, skar, 
M. E. s^er, Cu. scar, wild. 

Skewyt, vl^. pret, turned obliquely. Wallace, IX, 148. O. N. 
skaifr, O. Ic. skeifr, oblique, Norse skceiv, skjaiv, crooked, 
Dan. skjcBv. The Dan word exhibits monophthongation of ai 
to (t (not to e, i, as in sten). 

Skill, sb. motive, reason. Gol. and Gaw., 147 ; Bruce, I, 214, 7. 
See Skeat, and Kluge and Lutz. In Dunbar, 307, 63, **did 
nane skill," did not do a wise thing. 

Skog, scoug, sb. place of retreat, shelter, protection. Dalr., I, 30, 
29 ; Isaiah, XXXII, 2. O. N. skuggt, shade, Norse skugge, 
O. Sw. skuggi. 

Skogy, adj. shady. Douglas, III, i, 21, 16. See scoug. 

Skrech, skrik, sb. a scream, yell. C. S., 39 ; Rolland, IV, 336. 
O. N. Norse skn/^, a cry, a yell, skrikja, vb. Dan. skrig. 
Cu. skrike to scream. Eng. shriek < O. E. ^ scrician. 

Skryp, sb. bag. Dunbar, F., 509. O. N. skreppa, a bag, Norse 
skreppa, Dan. skreppe, Sw. skrdppa, id. 

Skugg, sb. a shadow. Dunbar, III, 24, 12. O. N. skuggi. See 
skog. Cp. skog, vb. to hide. Isaiah, XXVIII, 15. 

Skyle, vb. to hide, cover. Jamieson, quotation from Henryson. 
O. N. skjula, O. Ic. skjbla, to screen, shelter, Norse skjula, 
Dan. skjul, Sw. skyla, Fer. skyla, Shetland skail, skol, cover, 
protect. Our word corresponds most closely to the Fer. word. 
Both are developed out of O. N. skjula. Cp. O. N. mjukry> 
meek, in standard Eng. Norse skjula has preserved the orig- 
inal unumlauted vowel. The O. N. word was pronounced 
sk-iula or sk-jula. Cp. skjenka, which is N. Norse dial. 
sheinka. From skj developed sh in shielin, 

Skyrin, adj. shining, conspicuous because of brightness, showy. 
Burns, 210, 87, 3. O. N. skirr, clear, bright, skira, to make 
clear, skyra, to purify. (Cp. Norse skjerr-torsdag, O. N. 
skiri\orsdagr, Maundy Thursday. ) O. E. scir > N. Eng. 
sheer. 
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Slaik, vb. to smooth, to lick. L. L., 457, 2173. O. N. slceikja, 
to lick, Norse sleikja^ Dan. siikke^ O. Sw. slekiUy Sw. dial. 
sidkja. The Eng. word j-Z/V^, with a short vowel, corresponds 
exactly to the Dan. word, but may be native. Cp. M. L. G. 
siicken, Slikke in Dan. may be a loan-word from L. G. The 
Sco. slaik corresponds in every way to the O. N., and is cer- 
tainly a loan-word proved by quality and quantity of vowel. 

Slak, sb, a pit, a hollow in the ground, hollow place. Bruce, 
XIV, 536; R. R., 769. O. N. slakkiy aslope, Norse slakke, 
Dan. slank. Exhibits W. Scand. assimilation of nk to kk. 
Cu. slacky a shallow dell (Dickinson), Kent, slank, 

Sle, adj. experienced, skillful. Bruce, XVI, 355 ; XVII, 44. O. 
N. slcegr^ O. Ic. sliEgr^ Eng. sly. See Skeat. 

Sleek, adj. neat, prancing, said of a horse. Burns, 7, i, i. O. 
N. slikr, smooth. Sleikity smooth, Dunbar, 567, 38; Bums, 
117, 114. See Skeat, under sleeky slick. 

Sleuth, sb. track. Bruce, VII, i and 44. O. N. x/^, track, trail. 
Cp. Norse slod, slode. 

Sloke, vb. to quench. Isaiah, I, 2, 3 ; and 49, 26. O. N. slokva, 
to quench. O. Ic. slcskva, Norse slokka^ id. The word does 
not show the Scand. umlaut o'> o. Cu. sleek has further de- 
veloped the umlaut to e. Cp. O. Ic. ^ < O. Nh. ce. All 
such words in Norse exhibit the intermediate stage 5 up to the 
present time. In Ic. the 3 developed to ^, in the first half 
of the 13th century. (See Noreen P. G., T, 529.) In later 
O. Nhb. also as^ e. 

Sloken, slokyn, vb. to quench, to satisfy. Dunbar, T. M. W., 
283; K. Q., 42; M. W., 116, 35. O. N. slokna, Norse 
sloknay inchoative of slokva. It may, however, be an infinitive 
in en from slokkva, see sloek. 

Slokning, sb. the act of quenching, also the power of quenching. 
Douglas, II, 26, heading of Chapter XII; Montg. C. and S., 
1377. Pr. p., set sloken. Cp. O. N. slokning^ Dan. slukning. 

Slonk, sb. a ditch, a depression in the land, also a slope on the 
mountain side. Winyet, II, 19, 5 ; Wallace, III, 4. Dan. 
slanky a depression in the land, a hollow, O. N. slakki, Norse 
slakke. The non -assimilation proves E. Scand. source. Cp. Sw. 
dial, slakk adj. bending, e. g., ''bakken jar no na slakk,** the 
hill slopes a great deal, again a W. Scand. form in Sw. dial. 
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The word is probably related to Eng. slack, loose, lax, Dan. 

slak, Norse slak. 
Slut, sb. a slattern, an untidy woman. Dunbar, 119, 71. O. N., 

O. Ic. slottr. See Skeat. 
Smaik, sb, a coward. Sat. P., 39, 175; Lyndsay, 425, 1320, 

and 434, 1562. O. N. xw^j^r, adj. timid, M. L. G. smeker 

means '* a flatterer,'* besides the vowel, as well as the final r of 

the L. G. word, is against a L. G. origin of the Sco. word. 

The Sco. ai indicates an original diphthong. Cp. Cu. smaik 

applied to a small boy, or any small being. 
Snape-dike, sb. an enclosure. Jamieson, Ayr. Cp. O. N. snap, a 

pasture for cattle, especially a winter pasture (Haldorson), 

snapa, vb. to nibble, M. E. snatpen. The vowel in the Sco. 

word proves an original open a, hence it is from the vb. snapa. 

O. N. snapy sb. would have given snap. Our word is snep. 
Snib, sneby vb, to snub, cheek, reprove. Sat., P., 33, i8 ; L. L., 

3387. Dan. snibbe, M. E. snibben, Eng. snub and M. E. 

snubben correspond to O. N. snubba with original unumlauted 

vowel. 
Snite, vb, to blow the nose, to snuff a candle. Jamieson. O. N. 

snyta, Norse snyta, used exactly the same way, Dan. snyde, 

Sw. snute and M. L. G. snuten have unumlauted vowel which 

would have given snoot, snowt, or snoit in Sco. 
Sock, vb, to examine, investigate. Fergusson, 169. Probably 

from O. N. scekja, to seek, Norse soka, sokja, Dan. soge since 

O. Nhb. scKca later became seca and developed as W. S. sican. 
Solande, sb. a soland goose. Dalr., I, 25, i. O. N. sula + n 

(Skeat). The d is epenthetic. The n is the post-positive 

definite article, a peculiarly Scand. characteristic. 
Sop, sb. a round, compact body. Bruce, III, 47. O. N. soppr, a 

ball (Skeat), Norse sopp, id. Cp. Cu. sop, **a milk-maid's 

cushion for the head. ' ' 
Soum, sb. The rope or chain a plow is drawn by. Dunbar, III, 

126, 21. O. N. saumr, a seam, trace. In Bruce, X, 180, 

hede-soyme, sb. the trace. 
Soym, sb, trace of a cart. Bruce, X, 233. From O. N. saumr, a 

seam (Skeat), Norse saum, Dan. sbm. For oy in place of ou, as 

we should expect, cp. gowk and goilk, lowp and hip, etc., and 

the Norse laupa and loipa. 
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Spae, spa, vb. to prophesy. Douglas, II, 142, 2 ; II, 2 ; Burns, 
37, 2, 2. O. N. spdy to prophesy, Norse spaay Dan. spaa, id. 
Cp. spaamandy spaafolk, and Sco. spaeman^ spaefolk, spaewife. 

Spay, spe, sb, prophecy, omen, augury. Dalr., II, 5, 8; Isaiah, 
XLVII, 12. O. N. spdy a prophecy. Voluspd, the vala's pro- 
phecy, M. E. spa, 

Spaequean, sb. fortune teller, spaewife. Isaiah, XLVII. O. N. 
spdkonay a woman who spaes. The compound may, however, 
be Sco. 

Spale, sb, lath, chip, splinter. R. R., 1979; Burns, 132, 114. 
Norse speia, spila, speily a splinter, a chip, also spol. O. N. 
spoiry a rail, bar, lattice work, sometimes means "a short 
piece of anything.'* Cu. speaL The O. E. word is speld. 
Cp. Fr. espalier. 

Spenn, vb. to button, to lace. Jamieson. O. N. spenna, to clasp. 
Norse spenna, lace, spenne sb. a buckle, Dan. spcende, Sw. 
spdnney to lace. The O. E. word is spannaHy without umlaut. 
The meaning as well as the form of the Sco. word is Scand. 

Sprack, adj. lively, animated. Jamieson. O. N. sprdkr, quick, 
strong, sprightly, Norse sprcek, spry, nimble, Dan. sprceky M. 
E. sprac. This is one of a few undoubted Scand. words 
found in South Eng. diall. 

Spil, sb. a stake. Douglas, III, 250, 16. O. N. ^spilr, variant of 
spblr. Cp. Norse spily in the diall. of Western Norway. See 
spale. 

Sprattle, vb. to walk through mud, to scramble through wet and 
muddy places as the result of which one's clothes become 
soiled. Burns, 10, ii, 3 ; also 68, 1,3. O. N. spreita, 
Norse spretta to spurt, sputter, splash, Sw. spritte. On assim- 
ilation of nty cp. sprent. The / is frequentative. Exhibits 
characteristic Sco. change oi e X.o a before /. Cp. wat for wety 
S7vat for sweat. 

Sprent, vb. to start, spring. Wallace, X, 23. O. Dan. spreniay spurt 
out, spring, start, O. N. sprettay Norse sprettay shoot forth, 
spurt. In Cu. a pen is said to sprent when it scatters the ink 
over the paper. So in Norse. The Sco. word agrees more 
closely in meaning with the Norse than with the Dan. but ex- 
hibits E. Scand. non -assimilation of nt to // which took place 
in Norse before 1000. Sw. diall. which otherwise have many 
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W. Scand. characteristics have both sprenta and spritta. The 
word spratte also occurs in later Dan. 
Sprenty sb. a spring, as the back spring of a knife. Wallace, IV, 

238. See spreniy vb. 

Stakker, stacker, vb, to stagger. Bruce, II, 42 ; Gol. and Gaw., 
II, 25. O. N. stakra. See B-S. under M. E. stakerin, Cp. 
Norse stakra, to stagger, to fall. 

Stangi vb, to sting. R. R., 771. O. N. stanza, to prick, goad, 
also to butt, Norse stanga, Dan. stange, id., M. E. stangen. 

Stapp, vb. to put into, to stuff, fill. Dunbar, T. M. W., 99; 
Montg. C. and S., 1552 ; Isaiah, VI, 6 ; M. W. 21, 12. O. 
N. siappa, to stamp down, Norse siappa, to stuff, fill, same as 
O. E. stempatiy Eng. stamp, Dan. stampe. The assimilated 
form stampa occurs in Norse beside stappa. The usage in Sco. 
is distinctively Norse and the vowel is the Norse vowel. Not 
the same as Eng. siop, O. E. {for)stoppian in Leechdoms. 
With the last cp. Dan. stoppe used just like Eng. stop, 

Starn, sb, the helm of a vessel. Dunbar, F., 450. O. N. stjom^ 
steerage, helm, Norse stjorrty vb. stjorna, to steer, cognate with 
Eng. ste^r, O. E. styrian. For a similar difference between 
the Eng. and the Norse word cp. Eng. star and Norse stjeme, 

Starr, sb, sedge, heavy coarse grass. Jamieson. See Wall under 
star. 

Stem, stam, sb. star. C. S., 48; Dunbar, G. T. i; Lindsay, 

239, 492. O. N. stjarna, Dan. stjerne, star, Norse stjerna. 
Start, vb, to start, rush. Poet. R., 109, 8. O. N. sterta. For 

discussion of this word see Skeat. 
Stoop, sb. See roop. 
Storkyn, vb. to become rigid, stiffen. Dunbar, 248, 48. Norse 

storkna, coagulate, become rigid. See Wall under storken, 
StOt, sb, a young bull, bullock. Montg., C. and S., 1099 ; A. P. 

B. 1, 306; Bums, 231, 129, 4. Stratmann derives M. E. 

stoty **buculus,*' from Sw. stut ; and stoty **caballus," from 

O. E. stotte. O. N. stutr is rather the source of the former. 

Norse stiity Dan. stud. 
Stour, sb, a pole. Douglas, III, 248, 27. O. N. staur, a pole, a 

stake, Norse staur, Sw. stor, Dan. and Dano- Norse st'dr. See 

the quotation \xxi^<tx pocknet. 
Stowit,//. /. cut off, cropped. Douglas, III, 42, 3. O. N. stufa. 
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a stump, s^fa^ to cut off, Dan. stuve^ Sw. stufy a piece left 
after the rest has been cut away, styva^ to crop, O. Sw., Sw. 
dial, styvay stuva, id. An O. E. styficiariy to root up, occurs 
once (Leechdoms). See B-T. 

Stowp, sb, a pitcher, a beaker. Dunbar, i6i, 26. O. N. staupy 
a beaker, a cup, Norse staupy id., Dan. stoby O. E. steapy O. 
H. G. x/^///. 

Stray, strae, stra, sb, straw. O. N. j/rt^, Dan., Norse straay Sw. 
j/nl, Cu. j/r^(aj. 

Stroupy (strup), sb, the spout of a kettle or pump. Burns, 602 ; 
Jamieson. O. N. strjupiy the spurting trunk, Norse strupe and 
striupCy the throat, gullet, Dan. strube, id., M. E. strupe y the 
throat. 

Studie, j^. anvil. Dunbar, 141, 52. The word rhymes with 
smidy. See styddy. 

Styddy, studdie, stuthy, sb. anvil. Douglas, III, 926, 9 ; III, 
180, 26; Dunbar 141, 52. See also Burns, 502. O. N. 
steely a stithy, an anvil. Norse sted^ Sw. sfdd. Exhibits 
change of ^ to ^ which is a Sco. characteristic, but does not 
often take place in Norse words. See, too, Cu. stiddy, steady. 

Sumph, sb. a blunt fellow. Burns, 98, i . Norse sumpy a bungler, 
a simpleton, sumpa, vb. to entangle, put into disorder, sump, a 
disordered mass. Cu. sumph. M. L. G. sump, and Dan. sump 
do not seem to be quite the same. 

Swarf, vb. originally to turn, then to overturn, fall over, fall. 
Burns, 211, 87, 4. O. N. si^arfa, to turn aside, to be turned 
upside down, Sw. swarfve, Norse svarva, turn, swing about, 
Dan. svarve or si^arre. Eng. swerve does not quite correspond. 
O. E. sweorfan meant **to file, polish," O. S. swerban, to 
wipe off, polish, O. Fr. swerva, to creep. 

Swage, sway, vb. sway, waver, also turn, make turn. Sat. P., 5, 
8; Douglas, II, 104, 12. O. N. svceigja, to bend, to sway, 
Dan. sveie, Sw. dial, svaiga, Norse sveigja. 

Syte, sb. grief, suffering. Lyndsay, 273, 333. Montg., M. P., V, 
14. O. N. syta, to wail, sytingy sb., sut, grief, affliction, Norse 
suty care, syta^ to care. Skeat cites sut (in list) which would ex- 
actly correspond to the O. N. sb. Brate accepts an O. N. sb. 
syt. 

Tait, adj. foul. Montg., F., 755. O. N. /^arJS. The change of « to / 
is unusual. See Wall. 
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Tangle, sb, seaweed, stalk of a seaweed. Dalr., I, 62, i ; Burns, 
91, 2, 2. O. N. \dnguly tangle, seaweed. Cp. \dnglabakkiy 
Tangle-hill, name of a place in Iceland. In Norse iangel same 
as Eng. tangle, entangle, 

Twig]higf />r, p. , adj, clinging, intertwining. Bums, 60, 3, tang- 
ling roots, clinging together in tangles. See tangle. 

Tarn, sb, a small lake. Jamieson. O. N. tjom, a small lake, Norse 
tjonn, tjorny Sw. tjarn, M. E. teme, a lake. Particularly Sco. 
and N. W. Eng. Cp. Shetland shon, shoden, a pool, a little 
lake. The last example exhibits W. Norse change of rn to 
dn. The form tjddn occurs in Sogn, Norway. 

Tath, sb. Jamieson. O. N. /a«. See Wall. 

Teal, till, vb. to entice. Wallace, VI, 151, and Jamieson. O. N. 
tala, to entice, related to Norse telja, Sco. tealer, sb. 
Jamieson. The form in / is strange. 

Teynd, teind, j/^, tithe. C. S., 123; Lyndsay, 152, 4690; Rol- 
land, I, 546. O. N. tiundy the tenth, the tithe, Norse tiende, 
Dan. tiendey the regular ordinal of ti. 

Tha, dem. pron. these, those. Same form in all cases. Wallace, X, 
41 ; Wyntown, I, 1,6. O. N. \eir, 

Theck, vb. to thatch. Ramsay, II, 224. Has been taken as a loan- 
word from O. N. ^ekja, to thatch, Norse iekka, Sw. tdcka. Cp. 
O. E. \eccan, Theck probably comes from O. Nhb. \ecca, 

Thir, dem. pron. these, those. Bruce, I, 76 ; Dunbar, G. T., 127 ; 
Lyndsay, 4, 20, 1175; R. R., 108. O. N. \eir, Cp. M. E. 
)>/>, \er^ those, Cu. thur. 

Thra, adj, eager. Bruce, XVIII, 71. O. N. \rdr, obstinate, per- 
sistent, Norse traa, untiring, also wilful, Sw. dial, tra, M. E. 
frdr, bold, strong, ihraly, adv. Wyntown, II, 8, 55 ; VII, 8, 
186. See Wall. Skeat cites Eng. dial. thro. 

Thra, adv. boldly. Dunbar, T. M. W., 195. See above, thru. 

Thraif, sb. two stocks or twenty-four sheaves of grain. Dunbar, 
228. O. N. \refi, a number of sheaves, Dan. trave, Sw. 
trafwej twenty sheaves of grain, M. E. }prave, a bundle, a 
number, Cu. threve, threeav. 

Threave, sb. a crowd, a large number. Ramsay, II, 463. The 
same word as thraif, (j. v. 

Thrist, vb. to thrust, push, also means to clasp. Bruce, XIII, 156 ; 
R. R. 12, 9; Rolland, IV, 590. O. N. \rystay to thrust. 
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force, Norse trysta, to press together, M. E. \>rls/tn, prys/an, 
Lyndsay also uses the word in the sense of ''to pierce.*' 

Thwaite, s^. originally a small piece of cleared land on which a 
house was built, a cottage with its paddock. O. N. \>vaif, 
O. Ic. pv^i'^f Northwest England thwaitCy Norse tveity tvait, 
Dan. tved. Occurs in a number of place-names in S. Scotland, 
especially in Dumfriesshire. Its form is Norse not Dan. 
Thweet or thwct would correspond to the Dan. word, but see 
also Part III, i. 

Tit, tyt, adv. soon, quickly. Bruce, II, 4 ; IV, 289. O. N. ////, 
adv. frequently, in quick succession, **hoggva hart ok titt." 
The Sco. word comes from this O. N. form, which is simply 
the neuter inflected form of /i8r, adj. meaning ** customary, 
familiar.'* The comparative ////^r often means "rather" in 
Sco., like Eng. sooner. Cp. Cu. ''I'd as tite deat as nut/* 
*'I*d as lief do it as not.** 

Tithand, titand, sb. news, tidings. Bruce, IV, 468 ; Lyndsay, 
341, 720. O. N. ti^indiy news, Norse tidende, id., Dan. ft'dende, 
Orm. /ipennde. Of O. E. tidung^ tidings Bosworth says: 
* * the use of the word, even if its form be not borrowed from 
Scand., seems to have Scand. influence.'* 

Titlene, sb. the hedge sparrow. C. S., 38. O. N. titlingry a 
tit, a sparrow. 

Toym, tume, sb. leisure. Bruce, V, 64, 2, XVII, 735. O. N. 
toniy leisure (Skeat). 

Traist, vb. to trust. Bruce, I, 125; XVII, 273; Rolland, I, 27. 
Trasty adj. secure, traisty sb. confidence. Lindsay, 229, 195. 
Traistingy sb. confidence, reliance, L.L., 25. Cp. O. N. 
troy stay adj. traustry and Eng. trusty M. E. trusten. I do not 
at present understand the relation between the forms in ^, and 
these in u and ou. 

Trig, adj. trim, neat, handsome. M. W., 159, 26. O. N. tryggTy 
true, trusty, unconcerned, tryggingy security, O. Dan. trygdy 
• trugdy confidence (Schlyter), Norse /ry^x? secure, unconcerned, 
confident, tryggjay to consider secure, tryggja seky feel secure, 
Dan. trygy fearless, confident. Cp. Cu. trigy tight, well-fitted, 
** trig as an apple." The M. E. trig means faithful, see B-S. 
Ramsay, 11, 526, uses the adv. trigly in the sense of 
*' proudly." 
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Twist, sb. twig, branch. Bruce, VII, i88; Montg., C. and S., 
Irving, 468. O. N. kvistTy a twig, O. Dan., quisty Norse, 
Dan. kvisty Sw. guisty id. For the change of k7f {kw) to tw 
cp. Norse, Dan. kviddre, Sw. quittray Du. kwittern with Eng. 
twitter, and kj to t; in W. Norse. A regular change. 

Tyne, vb. lose, impair, destroy. C. S., 3 ; Wyntown, IX, 21, 
14; R. R. 779. O. N. tyna, to lose, destroy, Norse />'«^, 
to lose, sometimes impair, Sw. dial, tyna, to destroy. 

T3msell, tynsale, sb, loss. Bruce, V, 450, XIX, 449 ; R. R., 505. 
In Wyntown, IX, 3, 25, it means ** delay, loss of time,'* fre- 
quently means ** loss of life, slaughter." M. E. tinsel, loss, 
ruin, probably a Sco. formation from tyne, to lose, similarly in 
Norse tynsell, loss (not frequent), from tyna. 

Tynsale, vb. to lose, suffer loss. Bruce, XIX, 693. See the sb. 

Tytt, adj. firm, tight. Wallace, VII, 21, 2. O. N. \ittr, tight, 
close, Norse, tett or titt, Dan. tcBt, Sw. tat, close together, 
tight, Eng. dial, theet. The long vowel in theet is unusual. 

Ug, vb. to dislike, abhor. Winyet, II, 31, 32; Scott, 71, 119. 

0. N. ugga, abhor, Norse ugga, see B-S. 

Ugsum, adj. fearful. Sat. P., 3, 135. See ug. Ougsum, Howlatc, 

1, 8, means **ugly.'* 

Underlie, adj. wonderful. Gau, 29, 24. . Dan. underlig^ Norse, 

under/eg, O. N. underlegr, wonderful, shows Scand. loss of w 

before u. The O. E. word is wundorlic, cp. Scand. ulf, Eng. 

wolf. The word is Dan. in Gau. 
Unfleckit, adj. unstained. Psalms, XXIV, 4. ^tt fleckerit. 
Unganand (gSn.), adj. unfit, unprepared. Douglas, II, 48, 16. 

See ganand. 
Unrufe, x^. restlessness, vexation. Gol. andGaw., 499. See rove, 

sb. Cp. Norse uro, restlessness, noise, Dan. uro, id. 
Unsaucht, adj. disturbed, troubled. Gol. and Gaw., II, 12. See 

saticht. 
Upbigare, sb. a builder. Winyet, II, 3, 4. See big. Cp. Norse. 

bygga up. 
Uploip, vb. leap up. Montg., M. P., Ill, 33. See loup. On this 

change of ou to oi cp. the same word in Norse, laupa and 

loipa. 
Vath, waith, sb. danger. Bruce, V, 418; Wallace, IX, 1737. 

O. N. v^i, harm, mishap, disaster, Dan. vaade, danger, ad- 
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versity, Sw. vade, an unlucky accident, M. E. wS^^e, peril. 
Does not seem to exist in the modern diall. 

Vitterly, adv, certainly. Bruce, IV, 771 ; X, 350. O. N. vitriiga, 
wisely, Dan. vitterligy well-known, imdoubted, M. E. witerlicluy 
certainly. 

Vyndland, /r. /. whirling around. Bruce, XVII, 721. O. N. 
vindla, to wind up. Norse vindei, a curl, anything twisted or 
wound. Cu. winnel. Cp. Dan. vindelbugt, a spiral twist. 
Skeat cites provincial Eng. windU^ a wheel for winding yam. 

Wag, vb, to totter, walk unsteady. Dunbar, 120, 98. Norse, 
vagga, to swing, rock, sway, O. N. vagay to waddle. See 
further Skeat. 

Waggle, vb, to wag, sway from side to side, wabble. M. W., 16, 
23 > 5i> 5- Sw. dial, vaglay vackia, to reel, Norse vakla, id. 
May be taken as a Sco. frequentative of wagy q. v. Not to be 
derived from the L. G. word. Confined to the Scand. settle- 
ments. 

Wallie, adj, excellent. Burns, 179, 2, 3, and 8, 7. See waUy sb. 

Wailit, adj, choice, fashionable, excellent. Rolland, I, 64. See 
waily vb. 

Wale, vb. to select, choose. Douglas, III, 3,21; Dunbar, G. T. , 
186. Probably from the noun waUy choice. The vowel does 
not correspond with thai of the O. N. vb. velja^ which should 
have become well. But the forms dwall from O. N. dveljay 
and haUy O. N. hellUy appear in Sco. WaU may be a forma- 
tion analogous to hale, 

Waith, sb, the spoil of the chase or of fishing. Wallace, I, 386. 
O. N. vai^ry a catch in hunting or fishing. Norse veiddy the 
chase, veiday to hunt. On Sco. faidy a company of hunters. 
See I, § 22. 

Wandreth, sb. sorrow, trouble. Douglas, I, 88, 14. O. N. vand- 
rarhiy difficulty, trouble. Norse, vanraady misery, poverty. 

Want, vant, vb. lack, stand in need of, suffer. Montg., S., 48, 3 ; 
Lyndsay, 152, 40704; Bruce, V, 422; Bums, 113, 2, 3. O. 
N. vantay to lack. Norse vantay lack, never means desire. 
This is the regular use of the word in Sco. 

Wanthreivin, adj. unthriven, miserable. Montg., F., 327. O. N. 
van -f \rifenny Norse vantreveUy O. N. vb. \nfay Norse trivay 
vatitriva (refl.). See Skeat under Eng. thrive and thrift. 
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Wap (wafep), vb. to turn, overturn, throw, hurl. Douglas, I, 2, 
20; III, 167, 28; Gol. and Gaw., 127. O. N. vappa, to 
waddle. Norse vappa^ turn, wrap around. Sw. dial, vappia, 
wrap up. Cu. wap, to wrap. 

Ware, vd, to lay out money, spend. Rolland, III, 450 ; Dunbar, 
92, 13; R. R., 3553. O. N. verya, to invest money. See 
Wall. 

Waur, vb. to overcome. Burns, 7, 1,7; Psalms, CXL, 2. See 
wffT. Cp. Eng. o'^r^/ as a vb. and superlative of bad, worse. 

Weik, vb, to weaken. Scott, 68, 14. Cp. Norse veikja, to weaken, 
make weak. O. N. vaikja, to grow weak, both from adj. 
vaikr, weak, same as O. E. wdc. The Sco. vb. may be formed 
directly from the adj., in which case its origin becomes un- 
certain. Skeat says Eng. weak, M. E. 7vryke (which replaced 
wook < O. E. wdc), is from O. N. vaikr. But the M. Sco. 
fonn of O. E. or O. Nhb. wdc was wdke (wSk); our word could 
come from this. The diphthong, however, rather indicates 
that it comes from the Norse vb. 

Weill-varandly, adv. in a proper manner. R. R., 911. See/«r- 
rami. Cp. O. N. fara vdy Norse /a ra vet, to go well, vel/aren, 
gone well. 

Welter, vb. to roll, turn, overturn. Bruce, XI, 25 ; III, 700 ; Doug- 
las, II, 125, 25 ; T. M. W., 439; Lyndsay, 342, 770. O. N. 
valtray to be unsteady, not firm, easily shaken. O. Sw. vaUtra, 
Sw. dial, vdlltray to roll. 

Werr, were, war, var, waur, adj. worse. C. S., 57 ; Lyndsay, 428, 
1392 ; R. R., 5819, etc. O. N. verr, worse, Norse verr, verre, 
Dan. v(erre, Sw, vdrr, Cu. 7vaar. This is the modern Sco. 
pronunciation of it. The O. Fr. wirra does not correspond 
to the Sco. forms of the word. It is most common in Scot- 
land and N. W. England. 

Wicht, adj. strong, vigorous, skillful. Bruce, VII, 263 ; Ramsay, I 
253. O. N. 77^r, fit for battle, skilled in war, from vig, battle, 
Sw. vigy active, M. E. wihty valiant. B-S. cjueries the word, but 
thinks it may come from M. L. G. ^uicht, heavy, thus the same 
word as Eng. weight. This meaning is, however, not satisfac- 
tory. The Sco. usage is that of the Scand. word. The / is 
inflectional. Cp. O. N. eiga vigt urn, 

Wick, vb. to make to turn, to strike off on the side, strike a stone 
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in an oblique direction, a term in curling, to hit the comer 

(Wagner). O. N. vikjay to turn, to veer, Sw. dial, vik^ Sw. 

wika^ Norse vikja^ vika, to turn (causative). Dan. vige not 

quite the same word. 
Wilkatt, sb. a wild cat, Dalr., I, 723. Ramsay II, 500. O. N. 

z//7/+Eng., Norse cat, kat. 
Will, viU, adj, adv. lost, bewildered, astray. Dunbar, 228, 74; 

Douglas, II, 24, 6, **to go will.'* O. N. z//7/r, bewildered, /^ir^ 

viiity get lost, Norse viil, astray, Dan. vtld, Sw. vill, Cp. Cu. 

wills, doubts, **Aaz i* wills whether to gang or nit.'* 
Wilrone, sb. a wild boar. Scott, 71, 106. O. N. vtlly wild,+rw«/, 

a boar, a wild boar, Norse rone, raane, Sw. dial, rdne, Dan., 

with metathesis, ome. 
Wilsum, adj. errant, wandering. Douglas, II, 65, 16 ; **a wilsome 

way,*' **Frei res of Berwick," 410. See o'///, astray. Wil- 

sum more frequently means ''willful,'* is Eng. 
Wissle, vissil, wyssil. Douglas, III, 225, 8; Bruce, XII, 580; 

Montg., F., 578. O. N. vixla, to cross, to put across, vixlingr, 

a changeling (CI. and V.), Norse veksla, vessla, to exchange, 

Dan. veksle. Sco. and Norse both show the change of ks to ss. 

The Norse form versla shows later dissimilation of ss to rs. 

This is W. Norse 
Wittir, sb. a sign. Douglas, II, 231, 16. See wittering. 
Wittering, vittering, sb. information, knowledge. Bruce, IV, 562 ; 

Douglas, II, 185, 27. O. N. vitring, revelation, from vb. vitra, 

to reveal. Norse vitring, information, M. E. witering, id. 
Welter, sb. an overturning. Winyet, I, 49, 22. See the vb. welter. 



PART III. 

I. The Dialectal Provenience of Loanwords. 

The general character of the Scand. loanwords in Sco. is Norse, 
not Dan. This is shown by (^ ) A number of words that either do 
not exist in Dan. or else have in Sco. a distinctively W. Scand. 
sense ; (<^) Words with a W. Scand. form. 

a. The following words have in Sco. a W. Scand. meaning or 
are not found in Danish : 
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Airt, to urge. O. N. erta. Not a Dan. word. 

Apert, boldly. O. N. apr. Not Dan. 

Aweband, a rope for tying cattle. O. N. hdbami. Meaning dis- 
tinctively W. Scand. 

Bauch, awkward. Not E. Scand. 

Bein, liberal. Meaning is W. Scand. 

Brod, to incite. O. N. brodda^ id. Dan. broddcy means " to equip 
with points.*' 

Bysningy monstrous. O. N. bysna. Not E. Scand. 

Carpe, to converse. Not E. Scand. 

Chowk, jawbone. Rather W. Scand. than E. Scand. 

Chyngilly gravel. A Norse word. 
' DapiUy gray. A W. Scand. word. 

Dyrdum, uproar. W. Scand. The word is also found in Gael. 
Furthermore the form is more W. Scand. than Dan. Cp. dyr 
and dor, 

Dowless, worthless. Duglauss a W. Scand. word. 

Duds, clothes. Not found in Dan. or Sw. 

Ettle, aim at. W. Scand. meaning. O. Dan. ceUcb meant "ponder 
over.*' 

Farrand, handsome. This meaning is Icelandic and Norse. 

Fell, mountain. W. Scand. more than E. Scand. 

Gane, be suitable. O. N. ge^a. Vb. not found in Dan. 

Gyll, a ravine. O. N. gil. Is W. Scand. 

Held, brightness. O. N. hai^. Icel. and Norse. 

Hoolie, slow. O. N. hbgligr. Not in Dan. or Sw. 

Kendill, to kindle. Ormulum kinndlenn is from O. Ic. kendill 
(Brate). 

Lirk, to crease. I have not found the word in E. Scand. 

Melder, flour. O. N. meldr. Is W. Scand., particularly Norse. 

Pocknet, a fishnet. (J. N. pdki-net. Not Dan. 

Ramstam, indiscreet, boisterous. Both elements are W. Scand. 

Scarth, cormorant. W. Scand. 

Tarn, a lake. Distinctively Norse. 

Tyne, to lose. O. N. tyna. Distinctively Norse. 

Waith, booty. O. N. vcpilSr. Icel. and Sondmore, Norway. 

Ware, to spend. N. verja. W. Scand. 

Wick, to cause to turn. O. N. vikja. Not Danish. 
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b. The following words are W. Scand. in form : 

BolaZy hatchet. O. N. bolox. The O. Dan. word has the vowel 

w, bulox. 
Bowily O. N. buinny cp. grouf <^grufu ; bowk<^bukr; stroup <C 

strjupr ; dowless <C dug/auss, etc. The O. Dan. word was boin. 

The form in Orm. is bi/n, a Norse loanword. 
Busk, to prepare, has W. Scand. reflexive ending sk. 
Buth, O. N. bu15. The O. Dan., O. Sw. vowel was o, bo^ and 

bodhy so in modem Dan. diall. In Norse diall. it is u, 
Cappit shows W. Scand. assimilation oirnp^ pp. 
Clubbit shows W. Scand. assimilation of mb > bb. 
Drucken exhibits W. Scand. assimilation oi nk> kk. Cp. O. Dan. 

dronkne^ drone y but N. Dan. drukken. 
Ham corresponds better to O. N. hjarni than to umlauted Dan. 

hjemCy O. Sw. hidme. 
Ill, will. Both show assimilation of Id to //. Cp. O. N. /7/r, villr^ 

but Dan. ilde, vtid, 
Rundy roond, is rather the O. N. rond than Dan. rand, 
Ser, seir corresponds better to O. N., O. Ic. sir than to O. Dan. 

sar. This change of /r to ^ in Dan. was, however, late, i. e., 

in the last part of the loth Century. See Noreen P. G., P, 526. 
Slak, O. N. slakki. Shows W. Scand. assimilation of nk > kk. 
Stapp, O. N. stappa. Has W. Scand. assimilation oi mp> pp. 

Cp. cappit. 
Start is O. N. sterta. Cp. Dan. styrte. 
Wandreth is nearer to O. N. vandrabi than to O. Dan. ^vandra\ 

(Brate), from which N. Dan. •vanraad. 

Monophthongization oi au to <?, at to / (<f), oy to took place in 
O. Dan. about 900. The Scand. loanwords in Eng., where the 
monophthong might be expected to appear, nearly always have the 
diphthong, however, which as we know was kept in W. Scand. Have 
such words been borrowed from W. Scand. then, or were they bor- 
rowed from Dan. before the period of monophthongation ? Danish 
settlements began in the latter half of the 9th Century, but Dan. 
(and Norse) and Eng. did not merge immediately. Scand. con- 
tinued to be spoken throughout the next century down to the be- 
ginning of the nth Century (Noreen). Brate says the majority 
of loanwords probably came in in the beginning of the loth Cen- 
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tury. Wall points out that the Mercian and the Northumbrian 
Gospels of the ist part of the loth Century show extremely small 
traces of Scand. influence. It would seem, then, that the greater 
number of loanwords came in after monophthongation had taken 
place in Dan. The following dates for the appearance of loanwords 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle may be of interest. These are all 
taken from Egge*s article, '* Norse Words in the A-S. Chronicle.*' 

Hold first appears in 905, then again in 91 1 and 921 ; law in the 
present sense is first used in 959 ; in 1002 is first found the word 
grith^ peace, which at once became common ; latariy to think, is 
first found in 1005. In 1008 appears ja^^/ in loii hustinge ; 10 14 
utlagian; 1048 the noun utlah ; 1016 feologan ; 1036, 1046, 1047, 
lithmefty sailors; //M, fleet, in 1012, 1066, 1068, 1069, 107 1; 
in 1055 sciplith; in 1036, 1041, 1054, 1045, and 107 1 huscarl ; 
hamuUy hamU 1039 ; ha 1040 ; hasata^ rower, (O. N. hd-satt) 
in 1052; in 1048 bunda and husbunda ; 1049 tithing; in the 
same year also the phrase scylode of male^ paid off* (O. N. skilja of 
mdli); 1052, 1066 butscarl^ boatsman, hytte in lotdyWyrre 1066. 
In 1072 for the first time appears tacan ; in 1076 ho/ding and 
brydlopy etc. 

We may conclude that the Scand. elements that had come into 
O. Eng. in the beginning of the loth Century were not large. 
From the middle of the century they came in in large numbers, but 
the period of most extensive borrowing seems rather to be the la§t 
part of the loth and the first half of the nth Century. Wall sug- 
gests that the Dan. spoken by the Dan. settlers in England was of 
a more archaic kind than that spoken in Denmark — that this might 
in many cases account for the archaic character of the loanwords. 
We know that the settlements in central England were predomi- 
nantly Dan. as opposed to Norse. The Scand. place-names as well 
as the character of the loyiwords in the Ormulum indicate that. 
It is probable, then, that monophthongation took place later in the 
Dan. spoken in England than in that spoken in Denmark. The 
following is a list of some of these words found in Scotch. O. N. 
(Et^ Dan. <f ; bayty to graze ; blaik, to cleanse ; graipy a fork ; grane, 
a branch ; graith^ to prepare ; laike, to play ; slaik^ to smoothen ; 
lairing, gutter; the Yorkshire form lyring (Wall) seems to show an 
original monophthong. O. N. oy : careingy smaik. O. N. ouy Dan. 
: blouty bare ; douff^ dull ; gowk, a fool ; haugh, a knoll ; loupy to 
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run ; louse, loose ; nouty cattle ; rowty to roar ; rowst, to cry out ; 
stou'P, a beaker ; stour, a pole. 

It will be seen from the above, leaving out of consideration the 
diphthong ou and at, that the character of a large number of the 
loanwords is Norse. In a great many cases the E. and W. Scand. 
form of the word was the same. There are, however, a few words 
in Sco. that bear a Dan. stamp : sprent^ donk and slonk exhibit E. 
Scand. non-assimilation of nt and nk to // and kk. Snib corre- 
sponds to Dan. snibbe, cp. M. E. snibben. All these have the 
umlaut. Eng. snuby M. E. snubben and O. N. snubba have the 
unumlauted vowel. Bud agrees closer with Dan. bud, budhy than 
O. N. bo^y Norse bod. Thrqive (Dunbar) and threave (Ramsay) 
both indicate an original ^-vowel, hence correspond better to Dan. 
trave than O. N. \refi. To these may be added basky ftegger and 
forjeskity which are not found in W. Scand. 



2. (a) The Old Northern Vowels in the Loanwords. 

The values given in the following tables are for Middle Scotch. 
The symbols used do not need explanation : 



Short Vowels. 



O. N. a in originally close syllable > ^, written a : anger ^ hanselly 
aperty batty blabbery slaky cast, chafty dashy dram, bang, 
fangy stangy lacky etc. 
O. N. a in originally close syllable before r remains a : barky early 
earpy farrandy garth y harthy scarf hy swarf y and harsk (O. 
Dan.). 
O. N., O. Dan. a in close syllable > <f in blether y forjeskity welter, 
a in close syllable > e (^r, ai) in ayndy baittenin. 
a in close syllable remains «, written o in cog, 
O. N. ^ in originally open syllable regularly becomes Cy written a, 

aiy ay : daseny flakey maiky scatty etc. 
O. N. a + g':> e written ai in braidy gane (to profit). 

a + g':> aw in bawch. In mawch 6 fell out and a devel- 
oped as a before g. 
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e, 
O. N. e remains in airt^ bekk, bleck^ deck, cleg, egg (to incite), 
elding, esping, fleckerit, freckled, gedde, gengeld, kendell, 
melder, mensk, nevin, werr, spenn, stert, sker. 
O. Dan. e remains in sprent. 
O. N. ^ becomes / in lirk, kit ling, and before ng in ding, flingin, 

king, and also in skrip, styddy, 
O. N. ^ >* ce, written a, in dapill, clag. Cp. sprattle in Bums. 
>» ce before r in ware, 
> a before r in karling, 
O. N. ^ >* / in neefe (nieve). 
O. N. e appears as « in sluddy. See word list. 
O. N. <f (from older ai) > ^ in hailse. 

e + g^ e written a, ai : e. g., haine, gane (to suit). 

/. 
O. N. / generally remains / .• bing, grith, kist, link, lite, titling, wil- 

rone, frequently written y : byng, chyngill, gyll, etc. 
O. N. / before sf^ e : gestning, res tit, 

/ > Mn ithand ( ythand ) , and ei in eident, 

o. 
O. N. remains o : boldin, bolle, brod, costlyk, loft, rock, etc. 
O. N. o + g^ ow \n lo7v. 

u. 
O. N. u generally remains u : bught, buller, clunk, cunnand, lucken, 
ugg, clubbit, drucken, skug^. The sound of « in O. N., 
however, was approximately that of oo in **foot.'* 
O. N. » > 6 in drook. 

y- 

O. N. >> always becomes /, written /', y : big, birr, filly, flit, trig, 
wyndland, gylmyr. The O. N. >• had approximately the 
value of Germ. U, 

ce. 
O. N. ^? > ^ in ettle. 

3. 

O. N. ^ > ^ in gleg, glegy, appears as « in slut, 
O. N. o, u-v-\xni\zx\\. of a, becomes a, written a : daggit, ragweed 
tangle. 
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O. N. 3, «-umlaut of a in originally open syllable, like open a,'^i 
in s/fa/e. 
Hence i/-umlaut does not appear in loanwords. 

ja (ia), 
O. N. yVi > ^ in assle -toothy ham^ stam, 
> ^ in sker and stem, 

jo (io), 
O. N, jo^ a in tarn, 
O. N. j3 > / before r mfirth, gyrth {gjdrtk)^ gyrthin. 

Long Vowels. 

a. 
O. N. d regularly > ^, written a, <?/, df>', /2^, ei (?) : ^dj/M, ^/a^, 

bray^ braithy fra, frae^ laity craiky ra, saikless^ spay, etc. 
O. N. d + g^ aw, awchy aighy aichy awsonUy law, sb. law, adj. 

lawchy beside laigh and laich in N. Sco. 
O. N. a + l^owm chowk (O. N. y^^/^/). 

e. 
O. N. ^ remains in ser, seir, 

i> any written a, xn fallow. 
O. N. ^ before //> /, written j', in /y//. Cp. titt in W. Norse dial. 

I. 
O. N. ? most frequently remains /, written /, y : flyre, gryce, griscy 

mythy skriky rive, ryfcy tithandy etc. 
O. N. \ appears as ^ in skrechy probably pronounced skrtch. 
O. N. I > iy written ^/, in queyy gUity keik, 

O. N. I > / in scrip y wicky and before original xlm wissle (wyssyl). 
The corresponding word in Norse also has a short vowel, but 
changed to e, veksly vessla (and versla), 

o, 
O.N. o^ Uy written Oy ooy «, eu : crovCy rovCy unrufcy hooliey huliey 

lufey ruse, roosCy sleuthy tume, 
O. N. ^ > ^w in clour. 

d'^ oym toym (Bruce), exact sound uncertain. 
^ + / > ^ze/ in bow. 
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a. 
O. N. u remains in duth^ g^ouf, 
O. N. u generally > ouy ow : boun^ bowne^ bowk, coWy cour^ etc. 

« >* ^ in solande^ stot. 

« > J/ in busk, 

y- 

O. N. ^ regularly > ?, written /, y: lythe^ tytu, siiy skyrin, snite. 

Cp. y. 
O. N. y appears as e (^/) in neirisy exact sound not certain. Cp. 
y before j/> Hn thrist (O. N. \rysta), 

a. 
O. N. a remains in hething, 
^ >* ^ in sait, 
^ > ^, ^, in rady red, radtusSy etc. 

Diphthongs. 

ai, 

O. N. at> iy written «, «/', ay, ^/.- /^a//, beitty bayty blaiky deyy 
granny graipy graithy heidy laify lairety lairing y laky laick- 
ingy thwaitgy waithy slaiky swagCy raiscy tha, 

O. N. ai'>i'\Xinyte (?). 

O. N. ai is represented by / before r in thir, Cp. Cu. ihur, 

O. N. ain > en initially in enkrely. 

oy. 
O. N. oy^ €y written e, ai : careingy deyy smaik. 

4y > ^ in yemsel {yhenisell)y may be a case of Dan. monoph- 
thongation. 

fUy au. 
O. N. oUy au is regularly oUy ow in Sco. : blowty douffy dowffy gowky 
gowly loupy louse y nowty routy rowstey soum. Very fre- 
quently appears as oiy oy : e. g. , soymy doify goilky loipy etc. 
O. N. iw > « in gukky vb. formed from gowk (?). 

jo, 
O. N. y.c? before r> a in starn (O. N. stjorn). 

jo'^ ei in leister. Appears as / in the N. Sco. word shiel. 
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O. N. y« > ^ in stroop. 
ju ^ / in skyle. 



80 
ju. 



{b) The Old Northern Consonants. 

b, 
O. N. /^ regularly remains b. 

Is lost after m in gylmyr, 
b^ p initially xn pirrye, 

d, 
O. N. ^/ regularly remains. 

Is lost after n in hanselL 

An epenthetic d appears after n in solande^ ythand ; after / 
in boldin and rangeld. 
O. N. Id > a mealier, 

O, N. g regularly remains g before guttural and palatal vowels alike. 

^ > 5 before a palatal vowel in getv^eld, yhemsd, 
O. N. g disappears after // in tiilene, 

g '> ch in bawchj lawch. 

On O. N. <j + ^, ^ + ^, ^ + ^, see the vowels. 

O. N. / regularly remains/. ' 

p '> ph finally in sumph. 

t, 
O. N. / regularly remains /. 
/ >• tch in scratch. 
Seems to have become d in cadie (O. N. kdtr')^ but Dan. 

kddh may be the source. 
An epenthetic / after n appears in eideni. 

k, 
O. N. k regularly remains k, 

k^ ch finally in screch. Cp. also latching. 
O. N. ks (^x)^ ss in assletoothy wissle. 

On O. N. sky see s, 

V. 

O, N. V regularly becomes w : welter, witter^ ware, werr, wichty 
etc. 
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O. N. V is represented by v in vath, vittirly, vyndiand, all in Bruce. 
An epenthetic v appears after o (w) in crove, rove, unrufe. 

O. N. t$, \ quite regularly > th : baithy bletherb, raith, buith, de- 
graithy firth, garth, graith, ithand, lythe, mythe, hething, 
harthy grithy gyrthy waith, vath^ sleuth, tath, skaith, wan- 
dreth, etc. 

O. N. t5 > // medially and finally in eident, ydlanlie, held, red, 
duds, stud, 

O. N. 15 is lost in mauch. 

O. N. \ initially remains in thrist, thra, thraif, tha, thiry thwaite, 
wan-threvin. 
)> > / in tytt, tangle. 

/• 

O. N./ initially always remains. 

Medially and finally/ remains in doff, nefe, lufe, laif. 

Medially and finally /> v in : nieve^ nevin, rive, lave, crave, 
O. N./> th in scarth (O. N. skarfr). 

An epenthetic /appears in unrufe {y?'), 

s, 
O. N. J regularly remains s. 
s"^ eh in chyngill (?). 

sk, 
O. N. sk = sk initially medially and finally : skar, sker, skewit, 
skill, skugg, skrech, skant, scait, scool, scratch, scarth, skait, 
skail, scudy scudler, script, skyle, skeigh, busk, bask (dry), 
harsk, harshness, forjeskit, mensk(y). 
O. N. sk > sh finally in dash (?). 

sk > sh before a guttural vowel in shacklet (?), and schore (?). 
O. N. sk before / (I) > sh in shieL Cp. skyle above. 
sk^ s finally in mense, 

h, 
O. N. h initially before vowels remains, except in aweband. 
O. N. h initially before r, I, n, is lost : rad, rangale, ruse, lack, 

loup, nieve, etc. 
O. N. Jit, remains, is not assimilated to //, e. g., sacht, unsaucht. 
An inorganic // initially appears in hendir, hugsum. 
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hv, 
O. N. hv regularly > qu, quh : quhelniy quey, 

Mf fly /, r. 
O. N. m regularly remains. 

m before / > « in skanty skantlin. 
O. N. « always remains, ndis not assimilated to ««. Cp. Cu. winnie, 
O. N. / initially remains. 

Medially and finally generally remains. 
O. N. / after o^w: bowdyrUy boTime, bow, 

I very frequently takes the place of w medially : golk^ dolf. 

An excrescent / appears in gylmyr, 
O. N. r regularly remains. 

Disappears before sk in bosky undergoes metathesis in gyrth. 

Inflexional r remains in caller. 
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PREFACE. 

When the subject of Ossian*s influence in Germany first occurred 
to me, it seemed a simple matter to exhaust the topic in the limits 
set by a work of this character. A h'ttle search, however, revealed 
that if the entire field were to be covered, the different authors 
could not be discussed with any degree of completeness. Another 
obstacle stood in the way of the fulfilment of the original scheme. 
The amount of material discovered at the outset in the British Mu- 
seum led to the preparation of a card index of German Ossianiana ; 
in Germany each library furnished additions at such a rapid rate, 
that the idea of a chronological bibhography soon suggested itself. 
The latter developed into such proportions, that it seemed advisable 
to publish it as an introduction to the literary material to follow. 
Nothing remained, therefore, but to confine the literary discussion 
to a certain period, and in order to retain the chronological 
sequence, as well as in consideration of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing material on the bardic poets in this country, the beginning 
was made with Klopstock and the " bards.'' It is the intention of 
the writer to discuss in later publications Ossian's influence upon 
Herder, Goethe, and Schiller, as also upon the poets of the Storm 
and Stress f of the Gottinger Hain^ and of the Romantic School, 
some of the material for which has been collected. A short bibli- 
ography of Ossianic material in other languages has also been pre- 
pared, which will gladly be placed at the disposal of any one 
desirous of working up the subject. The author will be pleased to 
receive any corrections or additions to the bibliography that may 
suggest themselves to the reader. 

It is fitting that I should here acknowledge my indebtedness to 
the men who made this thesis possible. Prof Wm. H. Carpenter, 
Prof. Calvin Thomas, and Prof. A. V. VV. Jackson have been 
true and untiring guides and a never-failing source of inspiration, 
and I shall ever consider it a most rare privilege to have been 
enabled to carry on the major part of my advanced studies under 
their direction. My gratitude is due also to the men who con- 
tributed to make my stay abroad such a pleasant and profitable one, 
to the professors under whom I studied at the University of Leipzig, 
as well as to the several librarians who were of service to me, and 
whom I always found most courteous and accommodating. 

iii 
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CHAPTER I. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GERMAN TRANSLATIONS, IMITA- 
TIONS, CRITICAL REVIEWS, ETC. 

Introduction. 

The following bibliography makes no claim to absolute complete- 
ness. The material required was in some instances so difficult of 
access, that exact data could not everywhere be given, but most of 
the entries are based upon personal investigation. Most of the short 
bibliographies that have hitherto appeared go back directly or in- 
directly to those of Denis* and Gurlitt,' both of which are incom- 
plete and not without errors ; the former contains less than thirty 
titles that come into question here. 

A few words as to the composition of this bibliography may not 
be amiss. The pivot of the whole is that collection of the so-called 
Poems of Ossian published by James Macpherson from 1760 to 
1763, and as the titles of the different portions of this collection 
are frequently misquoted, I have deemed it advisable to prefix them 
to the German bibliography, together with the most important latei 
editions. As to the German material, we have in the first place to 
consider the German translations of the whole or a part of these 
poems, together with the English reprints made in Germany, as well 
as the translations into other tongues published in Germany.^ Sev- 
eral other collections, however, are so closely bound up in their 
influence in Germany with that of Macpherson, that I have not 
hesitated to include them. In the second place there are the crit- 
ical essays upon the poems of Ossian, together with the historical 
and geographical treatises bearing upon the authenticity of the 
poems, fhirdly, we have an immense category of German imita- 
tions, in which department the drawing of strict lines has been most 

1 Cf. in/ra^ p. 136. 
*Cf. in/ra^ ?• 42. 

"Prague, Vienna, Zurich, and Basel are included in the list of places of publication, a fact that 
calls for no further explanation. 

1 
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difficult ; here the few epigrams and other poems in praise of Ossian 
may also be inserted. In the department of music I have given a 
number of compositions that have come directly to my notice. Sev- 
eral paintings and illustrations of scenes from the poems of Ossian 
are also mentioned, but in neither of these fields is any pretension 
made to completeness. In both it has been found difficult to ob- 
serve the exact chronological order, for which reason the works 
under these headings have been arranged at the end alphabetically 
according to authors. Finally, we are to regard the critical reviews 
and notices of all the above categories in periodicals and newspa- 
pers published in Germany. The reviews and notices are not given 
in strict chronological order, but are in almost every case inserted 
directly below the work to which they refer. Advance notices when 
long are frequently given separately. During the years in which 
the influence of Ossian was at its height, everything has been given 
in the latter department that could be found, whereas in later years 
most reviews and short notices are omitted. As a rule the pages 
given in the reviews refer to those portions only that deal with Os- 
sian. 

Abbreviations have been but rarely used and never at the sacri- 
fice of clearness and convenience. In cases where various editions 
come into consideration, the general rule has been observed to 
mention all where it seemed requisite, as e.g., in the case of 
translations ; of less important works, only the first and the stand- 
ard editions have been mentioned. It would, for example, be im- 
possible to include an exhaustive list of the various editions of 
Werthers Leiden within the limits of this bibliography. 
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Important English Works. 

Gentleman's Magazine, June, 1760, pp. 287-8 : Two Fragments 
of Ancient Poetry collected in the Highlands of Scotland, and 
translated from the Gallic or Erse Language. 

Fragments of Ancient Poetry, Collected in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and Translated from the Galic or Erse Language. Edin- 
burgh. 1760. 

The same. The Second Edition. Edinburgh. 1760. One 
entire poem is added, which stands No. 13 in this edition. 

Fingal, an Ancient Epic Poem, In Six Books : Together with 
several other Poems, composed by Ossian the Son of Fingal. 
Translated from the Galic Language, By James Macpherson. Lon- 
don : 1762.' 

Temora, an Ancient Epic Poem, In Eight Books : Together with 
several other Poems, composed by Ossian, the Son of Fingal. 
Translated from the Galic language. By James Macpherson. Lon- 
don : 1763. 

The Works of Ossian, the Son of Fingal. In Two Volumes. 
Translated from the Galic Language By James Macpherson. The 
Third Edition. London: 1765. 

The Poems of Ossian. Translated by James Macpherson, Esq. ; 
In Two Volumes. A new Edition, carefully corrected, and greatly 
improved. London: 1773. 

Report of the Committee of the Highland Society of Scotland, 
appointed to inquire into the nature and authenticity of the Poems 
of Ossian. Drawn up, according to the direction of the committee 
by Henry MacKenzie, Esq. its convener and chairman, with a 
copious appendix, containing some of the principal Documents on 
which the report is founded. Edinburgh, 1805. 

The Poems of Ossian, in the original (iaelic, with a literal Trans- 
lation into Latin, By the late Robert Macfarlan, A.M. Together 
with a Dissertation on the Authenticity of the Poems, by Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart, and a Translation from the Italian of the Abb^ 
Cesarotti*s Dissertation on the Controversy respecting the Authen- 
ticity of Ossian, with Notes and a supplemental Essay, By John 
M' Arthur, LL.D. Published under the Sanction of the Highland 
Society of London. 3 Volumes. London: 1807. 

1 Fingal appeared early in December, 1761, although 1762 is the date given on the title-page 
Cf. Bailey Saunders, The Life and Letters of James Macpherson, London, 1895, p. 161. 
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GERMAN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

1762. Bremisches Magazin zur Ausbreitung der Wissenschaften 
Kunste und Tugend Von einigen Liebhabern derselben meh- 
rentheils aus den Englischen Monatsschriften gesammelt und 
herausgegeben. Bremen und Leipzig. Vol. 5, ii, pp. 448- 
52 : Zwei Fragmenten der alten Dichtkunst von den Hoch- 
landern in Schottland, aus der alten Gallischen oder Ersischen 
Sprache iibersetzet. 

A prose Utinslation of Carric-Thura, p. 152, 1. 12-p. 153, 1. 7, and of 
The Songs of Selma, p. 210, I. 28-p. 211, I. 34,^ the originals of which 
had appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine for June, 1760. Cf. infra ^ p. 
76. 

Bibliothek der schonen Wissenschaften und der freyen 
Kunste. Leipzig. Vol. 8, ii, p. 349 : Notice of Fingal. 
Cf. infra, p. 75. 

1763. Hannoverisches Magazin. Erster Jahrgang vom Jahre 
1763. Hannover, 1764. No. 92, pp. 1457-70: Nachricht 
von den Gedichten des Ossian, eines alten schottischen Bar- 
den ; nebst einigen Anmerkungen Uber das Alterthum der- 
selben. 

fbid., No. 94, pp. 1 489-1 504, No. 95, pp. 1505-20, No. 
96, pp. 1521-34, No. 97, pp. 1534-46: Auszug und Ueber- 
setzung des Fingal, eines alten epischen Gedichtes. Von 
R. E. R. 

The author of both the article and the translation is Rudolf Erich Raspe, 
1737-94. Cf. infra, pp. 76-7. 

Bremisches Magazin. Vol. 6, ii, p. 461 : Notice of Fingal. 
Cf. infra, p. 76. 

Bibliothek der schonen Wissenschaften. Vol. 9, ii, pp. 
315-6: Review of Temora. Cf. infra, p. 75. 

1764. Fragmente der alten Hochschottlandischen Dichtkunst, 
nebst einigen andern Gedichten Ossians, eines Schottischen 
Barden ; aus dem Englischen iibersetzt. Hamburg. 

• These as well as all later references 10 the Poems of Ossian are made to the Tauchnitz Edi- 
tion (1847), which contains the complete works and is probably more easily accessible than any 
other, particularly on the continent. 

4 
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Weak prose translation by Joh. Andr. Engelbrecht of the original six- 
teen fragments together with Maq)herson's Preface ; also of Comala, The 
War of Caros, Carthon, The Death of Cuthullin, Carric-Thura, and Berra- 
thon from the first ed. of Fingal (1761). Instead of the loth, nth and 
1 2th fragments, The Songs of Selma are given from the ed. of Fingal. The 
notes to Berrathon contain also the translation of Minvane's Lament for 
Ryno, pp. 250-4. Denis, Bibliography, 1 784, Ersch und Gruber, All- 
gemeine EncyklopSdie, sub Ossian (p. 429), and others have 1763, but I 
have been unable to trace an edition published in that year. This and the 
following translation are sometimes given as one made by Engelbrecht and 
Wittenberg, c. g., Saunders, The Life and Letters of James Macpherson, 
p. 236, etc. They were, however, published as two distinct and separate 
books. Cf. in/ray p. 77. 

Fingal, ein Helden-Gedicht, in sechs Biichern, von Ossian, 
einem alten schottischen Barden. Nebst verchiedenen an- 
dern Gedichten von eben demselben. Hamburg und Leipzig. 

Literal prose translation by Albrecht Wittenberg, 1782-1807, of Fingal 
together with Macpherson' s Preface to the same ; also of G>mala, The 
War of Caros, The War of Inisthona, The Battle of Lora, Conlath and 
Cutbona, and Carthon. — Vorrede des deutschen Uebersetzers : 8 pp. 
The translation is not by Engelbrecht and Wittenberg, as stated in KUrsch- 
ner*s Dtsche Nat.-Litt., Klopstock, iv, p. ii, in Hofmann-Wellenhof's 
biography of Denis, pp. 165, 194, Knolhe's biography of Kretschmann, 
etc. Cf. in/ra^ p. 77. 

Bremisches Magazin. Vol. 7, i, p. 227 : Notice of the 
Dissertation on the Poems of Ossian, the Son of Fingal. 
Ibtd.y p. 229: Notice of Temora. Cf. infra, p. 76. 

1765. Memoire de M. de C. au Sujet des Poemes de M. Mac- 
pherson. Koln. Cf. infra, pp. 77-8. 

An essay throwing doubt upon the authenticity of the poems of Ossian, 
reprinted from Le Journal des Scjavans, Paris, May- December, 1764. 
Amsterdam reprint, June-August, October, 1764, and February, 1765. 

Gottingische Anzeigen von gelehrten Sachen. Gottingen. 
i, pp. 129-31 : Review of Fingal. 

The author of the review is Albrecht von Haller, 1 708-77 ; cp. 
ibid.f 1767, and cf. his Tagebuch (1787) ; for contents cf. infra ^ p. 78. 

1766. Neues Bremisches Magazin. Bremen. Vol. I, i, pp. i- 
54 : Fragmente der Alten Dichtkunst in den Hochlan- 
dern von Schotland, gesammlet und aus dem Englischen 
ubersetzet. 
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Prose translation of the first sixteen fragments together with Maqjher- 
son*s Preface. — A separate reprint of this translation was published in 
Bremen in the same year. Cf. infray p. 80. 

Briefe iiber Merkwurdigkeiten der Litteratur. Erste 
Sammlung. Schleswig und Leipzig. Achter Brief: Me- 
moire eines Irrlanders iiber die ossianischen Gedichte . . . 

An account of the above M6moire (1765) by Heinrich Wilhe'm Ger- 
stenberg. — A reprint of the Schleswigische Litteraturbriefe appeared as No. 
29 of the Deutsche Litteraturdenkmale des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts ; 
the notes with regard to the M6moire are found on pp. 56-7 (cf. also p. 
Ixxii). Cf. in/ray pp. 105-6 

Review : Neue Bibl. der schonen "Wissenschaften, Vol. 3, ii, pp. 
308-9 (1767). 

Unterhaltungen. Hamburg. Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 329-40: 
Aufsatz des Herrn von C. iiber die Gedichte des Herrn Mac- 
pherson. 

Ibid,, No. 5, pp. 420-36 : Fortsetzung des Aufsatzes iiber 
Herrn Macphersons Gedichte. 

Ibid., No. 6, pp. 504-23: Beschluss des Aufsatzes iiber 
Herrn Macphersons Gedichte. 

An account and partial translation of the M^moire mentioned above 
(1765). 

Neue Bibliothek der schonen Wissenschaften und der freyen 
Kiinste. Leipzig. Vol. i, ii, p. 387 : Review of Cesarotti's 
Italian translation of the poems of Ossian. Cf. infray p. 79. 

Ibtd.y Vol. 2, ii, pp. 245-61 : Review of the Works of 
Ossian, Third Edition, 1765 (cf. English Bibliography). 

Ibid.y Vol. 3, i, pp. 13-38: Continuation and conclusion 
of the Review. 

The author of the review of the Works of Ossian is Christian Felix 
Weisse, 1726-1804; cp. G6tt. gel. Anz., 1768, Von den Barden . . . 
(1770), Gallische Alterthlimer (1781), and cf. infra, pp. 79-80. 

1767. Unterhaltungen. Hamburg. Vol. 4, No. i, pp. 617-20: 
Episode aus dem altschottischen Gedichte Fingal. 

Iambic translation by Ludwig Gottlieb Crome, 1742-94, of the song 
of the unfortunate Colma, The Songs of Selma, p. 209, 1. 3-p. 210, 1. 12, 
being Fragment X of the first edition of the FragmenU (1760). The 
translation is reprinted in Schmid's Zusizze (1769), in Ursinus's Balladen 
und Lieder (i777)i and in Crome's Gedichte (1795). Cf. in/ray p. 80. 
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Ibid,^ Vol. 4, Nch 2, pp. 688-91 : Derwins Thranen, aus 
dem alten Cornischen. 

A lament, Ossianic in spirit, translated into rhythmic prose from the 
Royal Magazine, May, 1767, pp. 264-6. Reprinted in Schmid's Zus&zze 
(1769). 

Ibid.y Vol. 4, No. 6, pp. 1001-8 : Armyns Klage an Kir- 
mor. Ein altes schottisches Gedicht. 

Free translation in rimed stanzas by L. G. Cronfe of the Lament of Ar- 
myn, The Songs of Selma, p. 212, 1. 8-p. 213, 1. 31, being Fragment XI 
of the first edition (1760). Reprinted in Schinid's Zusilzze (1769), in the 
Mnsenalmanach (Gottingen, 1772), in Ursinus's Balladen und Lieder 
(1777), in Crome*s Gedichte (1795), and in Matthisson's Lyrische An- 
thologie (1804). Cf. infray p. 80. 

Gottingische Anzeigen von gelehrten Sachen. ii, pp. 
1 132-4, 1137-40: Review of the Works of Ossian, Third 
Edition, 1765 (cf. English Bibliography). 

The author of the review is Albrecht von Haller ; cp. ibid., 1765, and cf. 
his Tagebuch (1787); for contents cf. injray\t\t. 78-9. 

Theorie der Poesie . . . von M. Christian Heinrich 
Schmid. Leipzig, p. 75 : Ossian is designated as the Scotch 
Homer and the authenticity of the poems is stated in emphatic 
terms. — Cp. Zusazze, 1769. Li tteratur der Poesie, 1776. 

1768, Gottingische Anzeigen von gelehrten Sachen. i, pp. 361- 
71 : Review of John Macpherson's Critical Dissertations on 
the Origin, Antiquities, Language, Government, Manners 
and Religion of the ancient Caledonians . . . — pp. 367-8 : 
The Bards. Cf. in/ray p. 85, and cp. Von den Barden . . . 
(1770), etc. 

Die Gedichte Ossians eines alten celtischen Dichters, aus 
dem Englischen ubersetzt von M. Denis, aus der G.J. (Ge- 
sellschaft Jesu. ) Vols, i and 2. Wien. 4°. 

1769. The same. Vol. 3, containing Dr. Hugh Blair's Critical 
Dissertation, pp. i-cxliv. 

[Pp. 182-5 : Mors Oscaris, Filii Carvthi, a translation of the Death of 
Oscar in Macpherson's Notes to Temora into Latin hexameters ; cp. Car- 
mina quaedam (1794) and for (ierman translations cf. Der Tod Oskars 
(1772), Deutsches Museum (1783), and Nachlese zu Sineds Liedern 
(1784)]. — A translation of Ossian's poems in hexameters, which appeared 
in 1768-9, not in 1767-9, as Gurlilt (April 9, 1802, p. 6) and others 
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have it. An octavo edition appeared synchronously. Cp. Ossians und 
Sineds Lieder (1784 ; 1 79 1-2). Cf. infra^ pp. 1 20-6. To Vol. 1 a trans- 
lation of Macpherson's first dissertation was prefixed, to Vol. 2 the second.* 

Reviews; Gottingische Anzeigen von gelehrten Sachen, 1768, ii, pp. 
1 281-5 (Vol. 1 only). 

Staats- und Gelehrte Zeitung des Hamburgischen unpartheyischen Cor- 
respondenten, 1768, No. 202 (Vol. i only). At the close an anecdote in 
proof of the genuineness of the works of Ossian is related. 

Neue Bibliothek der schSnen Wissenschaften. Leipzig, Vol. 8, i, pp. 
99-112 (1769): Review of Vols. I and 2. 

AUgemeine Deutsche Bibliothek, Vol. 10, i, pp. 63-9 (1769): Review 
of Vol. I ; Vol. 17, ii, pp. 437-47 (1772): Review of Vols. 2 and 3. 
Johann Gottfried Herder is the author of these reviews, the first of which 
was reprinted in Herder's Lebensbild (1846), Vol. 1, iii, 2, pp. X 19-28, 
and in the Sammtliche Werke, ed. Suphan, Vol. 4, pp. 320-5, and the 
second in the Sammtliche Werke, ed. Suphan, Vol. 5, pp. 322-30, where 
the first draft without the ending is given on pp. 416-20. The Frankfur- 
ter gelehrte Anzeigen for 1772 contains a notice of Herder's review of 
Vols. 2 and 3 on p. 8ii. 

Almanach der deutschen Musen auf das Jahr 1770. I^ipzig, pp. 
113-4 : Review of Vols. 2 and 3. In the second edition of the Almanach 
(Leipzig, Berlin und Frankfurt) the review is found on pp. 123-4. 

Erfurtische gelehrte Zeitungen fUr das Jahr 1769, pp. 27-9 : Review of 
Vol. I ; pp. 417-9 : Vol. 2 ; pp. 713-7 : Vol. 3. 

M. Christian Heinrich Schmids Zusazze zur Theorie der 
Poesie und Nachrichten von den besten Dichtern. Dritte 
Sammlung. Leipzig, pp. 218-30: Ossian. 

Pp. 218-20 contain a review of the first volume of Denis's translation, 
pp. 220-2 a reprint of the Episode aus dem altschottischen Gedichte 
Fingal, Untcrhaltungen, Vol. 4, No. 1, (1767), pp. 223-5 a reprint of 
Derwins Thrftnen, ibid.^ No. 2, and pp. 225-30 a reprint of Armjois 
Klagen an Kirmor, ibid.y No. 6. Cp. Theorie der Poesie, 1767, Litteratur 
der Poesie, 1776. 

Unterhaltungen. Hamburg. Vol. 8, No. i, p. 76: Nach- 
richt von einer lateinischen poetischen Uebersetzung der 
Ossianischen Werke. 

Ibid., Vol. 8, No. 6, pp. 541-2 : Probe der lateinischen 
Uebersetzung des Ossian. 

Latin translation of an extract from Temora, Book i, taken from Robert 
Macfarlan's Temone Liber Primus versibus latinis expressus (London, 
X769), of which the above is a notice. Cp. Neue Bibliothek, 1770. 
* Macpherson's first dissertation is the one entitled " A Dissertation Concerning the Aera of 
Ossian," the second the " Dissertation concerning the Poems of Ossian." 
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Kritische Walder. Oder Betrachtungen die Wissenschaft 
und Kunst des Schonen betreffend, nach Maasgabe neuerer 
Schriften. Erstes Waldchen. pp. 38-41 : Sentiments of the 
people of Ossian. 

These notes are found on pp. 27-9 of Vol. 3 of Herder's S&mmtliche 
Werke, ed. Suphan. 

Comala. Ein dramatisches Gedicht von Johann Joachim 
Eschenburg, dem Geburts-Feste der Durchl. Erbprinzessinn 
von Braunschweig Konigl. Hoheit unterthanigst gewidmet ; 
vorgestellt von der Ackermanniscken Gesellschaft den 12 ten 
August 1769. Braunschweig. 

A free rendering of Comala in three scenes, mainly in iambic pentam- 
eters, with a happy ending substituted for Comala's tragic death as nar- 
rated by Macpherson. The subject is not taken from an episode in Fingal, 
as stated in Ersch und Gruber, EncyklopMie, sub Eschenburg (p. 53). 
Cp. Letter of Boie to Raspe, dated Gottingen, Aug. 29, 1769, in the 
Weimarisches Jahrbuch fUr deutsche Sprache, Litteratur und Kunst. iii. 
Hannover, 1855, pp. 13-5. Eschenburg (1743-1820) edited the first four 
volumes of the Unterhaltungen, also the Brittisches Museum, q. v. under 
1777. 

Reviews : Staats- und Gelehrte Zeitung des Hamburgischen unpar- 
theyischen Correspondcnten, 1769, No. 150. 

Almanach der deutschen Musen auf das Jahr 1770, p. 82. Second 
Edition, pp. 87-8. 

1770, Almanach der deutschen Musen auf das Jahr 1770. I^ip- 
zig.* pp. 194-204 : Comala. Ein dramatisches Gedicht von 
Eschenburg, d. 12. Aug. dem Geburtsfeste der Erbprinzessinn 
von Braunschweig gewidmet. 

A reprint of the above, which appeared also in the Zwote, verbesserte 
und vermehrte Auflage of the Almanach, Leipzig, Berlin und Frankfurt, 
pp. 198-208. 

Von den Barden, nebst etlichen Bardenliedern aus dem 
Englischen. Leipzig. 

A translation by Christian Felix VVeisse of John Macpherson' s Critical 
Dissertations on the Origin, Antiquities, Language, Government, Manners, 
and Religion of the ancient Caledonians (London, 1 768), to which are 
added prose translations of four so-called bardic songs, none of which, 
however, is taken from Ossian. Cp. Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen 
(1768), Gall. Alterthiimer, 1781, etc. 

* The almanacs were generally published in the year before that for which ihcy were intended, 
but the date covered by them is given in this bibliography. 
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Neue Bibliothek der schonen Wissenschaften. Leipzig. 
Vol. 9, ii, pp. 344-9 : Review of Robert Macfarlan's Te- 
morae Liber Primus versibus latinis expressus. Cp. Unter- 
haltungen, 1769. 

1771, Silbernes Buch. MS. in the Berlin Royal Library, p. 
103 : Todeslied auf einen Helden. p. 104 : Todeslied auf 
ein Madchen. p. 105 : An den Mond. p. 106 : Trauerge- 
sang eines Madchen. 

The first is a translation of Dar-Thula, p. 287, 11. 10-18, the second of 
Dar-Thula, p. 288, 1. 31-p. 289, 1. 3 (cp. Volkslieder, 1779), the third 
of Dar-Thula, beginning, p. 278-p. 279, 1. 13 (cp. Vom Geist der Ebrai- 
schen Poesie, 1782), and the fourth of Temora, Book iv, p. 339, 11. 20- 
end. The first extract is translated in rimed couplets, the others in free 
meter. — For these and the translations from Ossian given in the Volkslie- 
der, cf. Waag, Cber Herders Cbertragungen Englischer Gedichte, Heidel- 
berg, 1892. — The first and the last two of these are found on pp. 549-5^ 
of the Suphan ed.. Vol. 25. 

Gottingische Anzeigen von gelehrten Sachen, i, pp. 630- 
I : A resentment of Voltaire's derogatory criticism of Ossian 
in his Questions sur T Encyclop6die (1770), in a review of 
the first volume of that work. 

Der Wandsbecker Bothe. No. 187. Freytags, den 22. 
November : Ich wiisste nicht warum. 

An epigram in praise of the poetry of Ossian as contrasted with that of 
the Greeks. The author of the poem is Matthias Claudius, 1740-1815. 
It was written in answer to an epigram by Klopstock, entitled Sitt* und 
Weise der Neuem (GSttinger Musenalmanach, 1773, p. 176, and else- 
where). Reprinted in the Almanach der deutschen Musen, 1773, and in 
the Sammtliche Werke des Wandsbecker Bothen (1775). — Cf. Die poeli- 
schen BeitrSge zum Wandsbecker Bothen, gesammelt und ihren Verfassem 
zugewiesen von Dr. Carl Christian Redlich. ( Programm. ) Hamburg, 
1871. p. 20. 

Klopstocks Oden. Hamburg, 1771. Drittes Buch, p. 
244 : Two stanzas in the ode Unsre Sprache relating to Ossian. 
Cf. infra ^ P- 9i- 

1772. Musenalmanach. Gottingen. pp. 209-18 : Armyns 
Klagelied an Kirmor. Ein altschottisches Gedicht. Cf. 
Unterhaltungen, Vol. 4, No. 6 (1767). 

Der Tod Oskars, des Sohns Karuths. Aus dem Lateini- 
schen des Herrn Denis. Prag. 
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A German hexameter version of Denis's Latin translation, for which cf. 
Die Gedichte Ossians, Vol. 3, ( 1769). The author of the German version, 
which appeared anonymously, is Fr. Expedit, Edler von Schdnfeld. Meu- 
sel's Lexikon {sub Denis, Vol. 2, p. 327) states the facts in a very vague 
manner, so that we are led to believe that Denis made a German transla- 
tion from the Latin of Schdnfeld, instead of vice versa. 

Die Lieder Sineds des Harden mit Vorbericht und Anmer- 
kungen von M. Denis, aus der G. J. Wien. pp. 1-4 : An 
Ossians Geist. 

A poem addressed to the spirit of Ossian, which appeared also in the 
new edition of the poems (1782), and in Ossians und Sineds Lieder (1784, 
Vol. 4, pp. 1-4 ; I79i» Vol. 5, pp. 3-5). 

Reviews: Gdttingische Anzeigen von gelehrten Sachen, 1773, ii, pp. 
1181-4. 

Frankfurter gelehrte Anzeigen, 1773, PP-"477-S>' ^f- Goethe's Works, 
Ausgabe letzter Hand, Vol. 33, pp. 68-73 J cd. Weimar, VoU 37, pp. 
242-6. The review is not by Goethe, but by Herder. 

1773. Works of Ossian. Vol. i. Darmstadt. 

This, the first English reprint of Ossian's Poems in Germany, was pub- 
lished at the suggestion of Johann Heinrich Merck, 1 741-91. Volume 2 
appeared in 1775. 

Notices : Frankfurter gelehrte Anzeigen, 1775, p. 7. Anhang zu dem 
13. bis 24. Bande der allg. deutschen Bibl., 2. Abth., p. 950 (1777). 

Meine Philosophie, aus dem Franzosischen des Herrn Do- 
rat. 38 pp. — pp. 39-48 : Ossians Klage aus dem^ Englischen. 

Neither author nor place of publication is mentioned, and the lament has 
no possible connection with the preceding philosophical treatise. 

Von Deutscher Art und Kunst. Einige fliegende Blatter. 
Hamburg, pp. 1-70: Auszug aus einem Briefwechsel iiber 
Ossian und die Lieder alter Volker. pp. 113-8 : Nachschrift. 

The author of the essay is Herder. It is reprinted in No. 40 of the 
Deutsche Litteraturdenkmale des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts, pp. 3-50, 76- 
80. Cf. also Herder's SammtlicheWerke, ed. Suphan, Vol. 5, pp. 159-207. 

Reviews : Frankfurter gelehrte Anzeigen, 1773, pp. 529-31. Anhang 
zu dem 13. bis 24. Bande der allg. deutschen Bibl., 2. Abth., pp. 1169-74 
(1777). 

Neue Bibliothek der schonen Wissenschaften, VoL 14, i, 
p. 188 : Notice of an English verse rendering of Fingal, 
Rivington, 1772. 

•The title has 'den.' 
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Almanach der deutschen Musen auf das Jahr 1773. Leip- 
zig. (Gedichte.) p. 137: Ich wiisste nicht warum. 
Reprinted from the Wandsbecker Bothe, 177 1, ^. v. 

1774. Die Leiden desjungen Werthers. Zweyter Theil. Leipzig, 
pp. 193-205 : A beautiful translation in rhythmic prose by 
Goethe of The Songs of Selmaas far as p. 213, 1. 30 (Tauch- 
nitz). p. 206 ; Translation of a short extract from Berrathon, 
P- 374, 1. 5-P- 375, 1- i-— PP- 151-3: (Oct. 12.) Descrip- 
tion of the world of Ossian, beginning; ** Ossian hat in 
meinem Herzen den Homer verdrangt." 

Goethe had made a translation of The Songs of Selma in Strassburg and 
given it to Friederike Brion. Cf. Weimar edition, Vol. 37, pp. 66-77, which 
gives the entire songs to the end (p. 214, Tauchnilz). Also StSber, 1842. 
An Ossianic imitation based upon Goethe's translation is contained in a 
letter by Theodor KSmer to Fritz Henoch, dated Freiberg, 1809. Cf. 
Theodor Komer. Zum 23. September 1891. Leipzig : F. A. Brock- 
haus, 1891. p. 58; also National -Zeitung, 1891, No. 525 (Sept. 13). 
For a comparison of Goethe's translation with that of Lenz, cf. Zeitschrift 
fUr vergleichende Litteratui^eschichte, 1896, pp. 108 and no. — On p. 
214, Vol. 8, of the Goethe-Jahrbuch, we are told that the Lament of Armin 
was translated from Werthers Leiden into French verse by A. P. Cou- 
pigny in the year 1 795 ; the beginning of the free translation is quoted, 
which, however, is not the Lament of Armin, but Berrathon, p. 374, 11. 
5-8. In the Ausgabe letzter Hand the portions mentioned are found on 
pp. 166-75, p. 176, pp. 125-6 resp. of Vol. 16 (1828), in the Weimar 
edition, Vol. 19, pp. 165-75, ^75-6, 124-5, For other editions, reprints, 
etc., of Werthers Leiden cf. Goedeke's Grundriss, 2d ed., Vol. 4, p. 650. 

AUgemeine Theorie der Schonen Kiinste . . . von Johann 
George Sulzer. 2 vols. Leipzig. 177 1-4. Vol. 2, pp. 
865-73 : Critical article on Ossian with a number of quota- 
tions from Denis's translation. 

For other editions cf. 1775, 1779, 1787, 1793. 

Die Deutsche Gelehrtenrepublik . . . Herausgegeben 
von Klopstock. Erster Theil. Frankfurt und Leipzig, p. 
178 : Epigram in praise of Ossian. Cf. infra ^ P- 9i« 

Versuche iiber die Geschichte des Menschen von Heinrich 
Home. Aus dem Englischen ubersetzt. Vol. i. Leipzig, 
pp. 322-65 : Discussion of the manners of the ancient Celts 
and Scandinavians, with numerous quotations from the poems 
of Ossian. 

The translation was made by A. E. Klausing. Cp. 2d ed., 1 783, Eng- 
lish reprint, 1796. Vol. 2 appeared in 1775. 
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1775' The Works of Ossian. Volume 2. Darmstadt. Cf. Vol. 
I, 1773- 

Die Gedichte Ossian* s eines alten celtischen Helden und 
Barden. 3 vols. Diisseldorf. 

German prose translation by Edmund von Harold. Cp. 2d ed., 1782, 
reprint, 1795. ^^ Rheinische Beitrage, 1778, 1 780-1. 

Review: Anhang zu dem 25.-36. Bande der allg. deutschen Bibl., 
5. Abth., pp. 3008-11, (1780). 

Iris. [Herausgegeben von Johann Georg Jacobi.] Diis- 
seldorf. Vol. 3, pp. 163-92, Vol. 4, pp. 83-105 : Ossian 
fiirs Frauenzimmer. Fingal, ein alt Gedicht von Ossian. 

A prose translation of the first two books of Fingal by Jakob Michael 
Reinhold Lenz, 1751-92 ; the remaining books appeared in the following 
volmnes, q. v. under 1776. 

Allgemeine Theorie der Schonen Kiinste . . . von Johann 
George Sulzer. Vol. 2, pp. 377-87 : Ossian. 

A reprint of the first edition of 1774, q. v. (Vol. I of the reprint had 
appeared in 1773.) 

Dr. Samuel Johnson's Reisen nach den Westlichen Inseln 
bey Schottland. Aus dem Englischen. Leipzig, pp. 189- 
93 : Dr. Johnson's diatribe against the authenticity of the 
poems of Ossian. 

Translation of A Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland, Lon- 
don, 1775. 

Review : Zugabe zu den GSttingischen gelehrten Anzeigen, 1776, pp. 
cccxxi-vi. 

Gothaische gelehrte Zeitungen. Gotha. pp. 318-9 : Notice 
of the controversy between Dr. Johnson and Macpherson, 
with a translation of a letter in reference to same published 
in the St. James Chronicle. 

ASMVS omnia sua SECVM portans, oder Sammtliche 
Werke des Wandsbecker Bothen, I. und II. Theil. Bresslau.^ 
p. 123 : Ich wiisste nicht warum ? 

Cf. Der Wandsbecker Bothe, 1771. — For other editions and reprints cf. 
Goedeke's Grundriss. 

Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose by J. and A. L. Aikin. Al- 
tenburgh, pp. 34-42 : Selama, an Imitation of Ossian. 

* The date of publication (1775) is not given on the title-page. 
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A very close imitation in rhythmic prose (English). The names are 
borrowed from Ossian and there is nothing to distinguish this from one of 
Macpherson*s productions. 

Notice: Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, Vol. 26, i, p. 282 (1775). 

1776. Iris. Berlin. Vol. 5, pp. 87-107, Vol. 6, pp. 335-53, 
Vol. 7, pp. 563-80, Vol. 8, pp. 812-30. 

Lenz's translation of the last four books of Fingal ; for the first two cf. 
Iris, Vols. 3 and 4, 1775. — A reprint of the six volumes appeared in Dtis- 
seldorf and Berlin, 1 7 75-6. — For a criticism of the translation cf. Zeitsch. 
fur vergl. Litteraturgesch. , infra ^ 1 896. 

Review : Anhang zu dem 25. bis 36. Bande der allg. deutschen Bibl., 
6. Abth., p. 3425 (1780). 

^ Litteratur der Poesie von Christian Heinrich Schmid. 
Erster Theil. Leipzig, pp. 295-303 : Article on Ossian. 
Cp. Theorie der Poesie, 1767, Zusazze, 1769. 

Deutsches Museum. Leipzig, pp. 62-6 : Fingals Hole. 
Mit einem Kupferstich. 

A description of Fingal's Cave, not an Ossianic poem, as Nicolai, Her- 
rigs Archiv, Vol. 58, p. 155 ( 1877), would lead us to suspect. 

Ibid,, pp. 763-9: Hellebeck, Eine Seelandische Gegend. 
An E. F. . . V. S. . . und seine Emilia. Von Friedrich 
Leopold Grafen zu Stolberg. 

Friedrich Stolberg ( 1 750-1 819) was strongly influenced by Ossian and 
not a few of his poems show traces of this influence. This particular 
poem has been included here, because the dependence upon Ossian is 
striking. On pp. 764-6 he relates the story of Fingal's courtship of 
Agandecca and the latter' s death (Fingal, Bk iii, p. 236, 1. 6-p. 238, 1. 
5), like the remainder of the poem in hexameters. — Cp. Gedichte, 1779. 

1776-7, Litterarische Monate. Ein Journal von einer Gesell- 
schaft zu Wien. Erster Band. [Oct. 1776 to Jan. 1777.] 
Wien. 

The journal was written under the guidance of Denis, and contains 
numerous bardic songs in the Ossian-Denis style. 

1777. Works of Ossian. 4 vols. Francfort and Leipzig. 

This edition contains the complete works, with arguments and notes. 
To Vol. I is prefixed Macpherson's Dissertation on the Aera of Ossian. A 
specimen of the original of Temora, Bk. vii, is given at the end of Vol. 
4, pp. 183-204. — Edited by Merck, cp. Works, 1773. — New edition, 

1783. 

Review: Allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 36, ii, p. 603 (1778). 
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Balladen und Lieder altenglischer und altschottischer 
Dichtart. Herausgegeben von August Friedrich Ursinus. 
Berlin, pp. 136-55 : Armyn an Kirmor. Ein altschot- 
tisches Gedicht. VonCrome. pp. 290-9 : Colma. Ein alt - 
schottisches Fragment. Von Crome. 

Both are reprinted from the Unterhaltungen, 1767, q. v. The English 
originals are given on the pages opposite. 

Deutsches Museum. Leipzig, i, pp. 214-5: Notice of 
the MSS. of the poems of Ossian in a letter [by Sturz]: 
Briefe eines Reisenden vom Jahre 1868. Erster Brief. Lon- 
don den i8ten Aug. 

Helfrich Peter Sturz' s ( 1 736-79 ) views on the authenticity of the works 
of Ossian. Macpherson showed him the alleged originals and he is con- 
vmced of the genuineness of the ppems. Cp. Schriften, 1779. 

Brittisches Museum fur die Deutschen. Leipzig. Vol. I, 
i, pp. 136-7 : Review of The Fingal of Ossian, . . . rendered 
into Heroic Verse, by Ewen Cameron, Warrington, 1776. 

Der Teutsche Merkur vom Jahr 1777. Weimar, ii, pp. 
196-8 : Comala, eine Celtische Geschichte, von B. G. B. 

A poem in rimed quatrains, based upon the episode of Comal and Gal- 
vina, Fingal, Bk. ii, pp. 234-5. 

Ibid., iii, pp. 193-8: Colma, eine Kantate. (Nach dem 
Ossian.) Von Dt. 

A free rendering in rimed verses by Clamor Eberhard Karl Schmidt, 
1 746-1824, of the song of the unfortunate Colma, The Songs of Selma, 
p. 209, 1. 3-p. 210, 1. 12. 

Leipziger Musenalmanach aufs Jahr 1777. Leipzig, pp. 
174-81 : Fingal und Daura. (Ein musikalisches Drama.) 
von Ryno. 

A dramatic poem based upon Macpherson' s Comala, the beginning of 
the story being identical with Comala, and its language and spirit Ossianic 
throughout. The ending is happy, as in Eschenburg's dramatization 
(1769). For some reason the author has changed the names of two 6f the 
dramatis pcrsonae : Comala has become Daura and Hidallan Ulfadha ; 
both of the new names occur in the poems of Ossian. 

Auszug aus Eduard Blondheims geheimen Tagebuche. 
Leipzig. 

An imitation of Werthers Leiden, containing occasional traces of Os- 
sianic influence. — pp. 50-3: Ossian bey Ilidallahs Grabe. An Ossianic 
lament in rhythmic prose. 

Review :. Der Teutsche Merkur, 1778, i, p. 82. 
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1778. Wodan. ErsterBand. Hamburg. No. i, pp. 23-4 : An 
die Sonne. Nach dem Ossian, im Schlusse seines Gedichts : 
Carthon, genannt. Von Opin. 

A rimed translation in eight-line stanzas of the Apostrophe to the 
Sun, Carthon, p. 163, 1. 32-p. 164, end. 

Ibid.y No. 4, pp. 197-200: Probe einer neuen Ueberset- 
zung der Temora des Ossian. von F. L. Epheu. 

F. L. Epheu is the pseudonym of Garlieb Hanker, 1758- 1807. The 
translation is in iambic measure, and the specimen is concluded in the 2d 
vol. of Wodan (1779), q. v. 

Review : Allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 37, i, pp. 283-4 (1779). 

Rheinische Beitrage zur Gelehrsamkeil. Ersten Jahrgangs 
zweiter Band. Mannheim, pp. 202-13 : Evirallin. Ein 
Gedicht. 

An imitation of Ossian in rhythmic prose, giving a different account of 
Fingal's courtship of Evirallin from that related in Fingal, Bk. iv, pp. 
245-6. 

Ibid.y pp. 289-302 : Sulmora. Ein Gedicht. 
Also an imitation of Ossian in rhythmic prose. 

Ibid.y pp. 359-69 : Malvina. Ein dramatischcs Gedicht. 

A poem in dramatic form, based upon Malvina' s lament over the death 
of her lover Oscar. Cp. Croma, pp. 1 77-8. 

All three imitations are by Edmund von Harold, who published a trans- 
lation in 1775 and a collection of his own in 1787, q. v. Cp. Rheinische 
Beitrage for 1 780 and 1781. 

1779. Deutsches Museum. Leipzig, i, pp. 534-49 : Karrik- 
thura. Probe einer neuen Uebersezung Ossians, von Gott- 
fried August Burger. 

Rhythmic prose translation of Carric-Thura. Cp. his Vermischte Schrif- 
ten, 1802. — For BUrger's estimate of the translations of Denis, Harold, 
Lenz, and Wittenberg, cf. letter to Goeckingk, Jan. 25, 1779: Viertel- 
jahrhch. fiir Litteraturgesch. Vol. 3, p. 422 (1890). 

Volkslieder. Nebst untermischten andern StUcken. Zwei- 
ter Theil. Leipzig. [Herder's collection.] p. 130: Dar- 
thula's Grabesgesang. Aus Ossian.^ 

Translation of Dar-Thula, p. 2S8, 1. 31-p. 289, 1. 3. Cp. Silbernes 
Buch, 1 77 1. The poem was set to music by Johannes Brahms, q. v,, sub 
Music, itifra^ p. 63. 
* Meyer's Klassikcr Ausgaben, Goethe, Vol. 2, p. 480, has p. 230. 
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Ibid., pp. 131-7: Fillans Erscheinung und Fingals 
Schildklang. Aus Ossian. 

Translation of Temora, Bk. vii, p. 354-p. 356, 1. 27. 

Ibid., pp. 138-9: Erinnerung des Gesanges der Vorzeit. 
Aus Ossian. 

Translation of Temora, Bk. vii, p. 360, 1. 28-p. 361, 1. 5. This and 
the preceding fragment are * attempts at a translation from the specimens 
of the original of Temora published by Macpherson.' The three fragments 
are tcanslated in free measwes. 

All three translations are by Herder, although they were for a long 
time ascribed to Goethe and inserted in various collections of Goethe's 
works, e.g. in the Hempel edition of the Poems, Vol. 3, pp. 3, 373-8 ; 
Goedeke's Complete Edition in Ten Volumes, Vol. i, pp. 910-3; etc., 
etc. In the Deutsche National- Li tteratur edition of Goethe, iii, 2, Dtin- 
tzer inserts the last two (pp. 187-92), but does not allot the first (Dar- 
Thula) to Goethe. — Cp. Herder's Werke, 1807. In the Suphan ed. these 
poems are found in Vol. 25, pp. 423-30. 

Wodan. Zweiter und letzter Band. Hamburg. No. 5, 
pp. 256-61 : Conclusion of the Probe einer neuen Ueber- 
setzung der Temora begun in Vol. i, 1778, q. v. 

Ibid., No. 8, pp. 469-75: Konnal und Krimora. von 
Epheu. Nach dem Ossian. An**. 

A free translation — rhythmic prose with metrical passages interspersed — 
of Carric-Thura, p. 151, 1. 12-p. 153, 1. 7. With an introductory dedica- 
tion to a lady. Cp. Wodan, 1778. 

Taschenbuch fur Dichter und Dichterfreunde. Zehnte Ab- 
theilung. Leipzig, pp. 80-2 : Der Schild. Nach einem 
Fragmente Ossians. Von Kretschmann. 

A poem by Karl Friedrich Kretsclmiann (1738-1809) based upon an 
episode in Carric-Thura, p. 151. Cp. his Works, 1784, and cf. infra^ p. 
139. Another poem by Kretschmann appeared in the Taschenbuch for 
1780. 

Die Schreibtafel. Siebente Lieferung. Mannheim, pp. 
92-7 : Ueber Ossian. An Herrn von Dalberg. von Mathias 
Herrmann Duhn. 

A poetic eulogy of Ossian. The author was a^carpenter's apprentice 
from Hambiu-g employed in Mannheim. 

Notice : AUg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 44, ii, p. 470 (1781). 

Ueber Sprache und Dichtkunst. Fragmente fon Klop- 
stock. Hamburg, pp. 11 7-9 : Klopstock's views as to the 
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metrical system of Ossian laid down in his essay Fom deut- 
schen Hexameter. 

These remarks are) found on pp. 165-6, Vol. 15, of Klopstocks Silmmt- 
liche Werke . . . herausgegeben von Back und Spindler. Leipzig, 
1823-30. 

Allgemeine Theorie der Schonen Kiinste . . . von Johann 
George Sulzer. Zweyte verbesserte Auflage. 4 vols. Leip- 
zig, 1778-9. Vol. 3, pp. 377-87 : Article on Ossian. Cf. 
ist ed., 1774. 

Schriften von Helfrich Peter Sturz. Erste Sammlung. 
Leipzig, p. 6 : Remarks on the authenticity of Ossian' s 
poems. 

Cf. Deutsches Museum, 1777. In the Mtinchen edition of 1785 the 
passage is given on pp. 7-8. — Cf. Helferich Peter Sturz nebst einer Ab- 
handlung iiber die Schleswigischen Literaturbriefe . . . von Dr. Max 
Koch. MUnchen 1879, p. 120, note 4, where mention is made of No. 13 
of the Reichs-Postreuter for 1780, which I was unable to procure. 

Review : Beytrag zum Reichs-Postreuter, 1780, lotes StUck. 

Die Werke der Caledonischen Barden aus dem Gallischen 
ins Englandische und aus diesem ins Deutsche iibersetzt. 
Erster Band. Leipzig. 

Prose translation of John Clark's Works of the Caledonian Bards 
translated from the Galic, Edinburgh and London, 1778. pp. iii-xx : Vor- 
rede. 1-12 : Einleitung des englischen Uebersetzers ein Gedicht. Then 
the poems : Morduth, ein altes heroisches Gedichte in drey BUchem. 
Der Heerfuhrervon Scarlaw. Der HeerfUhrer von Feyglen. Die Hahle 
von Creyla. Colmala und Orwi. Des alten Barden Wunsch. DuchoiKs 
Elegie. Sulvinas Elegie. Oran-Molla. Die Worte des Wehes. Die 
Ann&herung des Sommers. Der alte FUrst. 

Reviews: Allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 39, i, pp. 161-2 (1779). 

Of the English original : Neue Bibl. der schonen Wissenschaften, Vol. 
22, ii,pp. 334-5 (1779)- 

Gottingische Anz. von gel. Sachen, 1779, i, pp. 51-6. 

Rheinische Beitrage zur Gelehrsamkeit. Mannheim, ii, pp. 
222-30: Teutharts Trauern um Minna. Elegie. 

A servile imitation of an Ossianic lament, which appeared anony- 
mously. 

Gedichte der Briider Christian und Friedrich Leopold Gra- 
fen zu Stolberg. herausgegeben von Heinrich Christian 
Boie. Leipzig, pp. 161-74: Hellebek, eine seelandische 
Gegend. 
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Cf. Deutscbes Museum, 1776. The episode of Fingal and Agandecca 
is contained on pp. 164-7.— rin the Gesammelte Werke der Briider Chris- 
tian und Friedrich Leopold Grafen zu Stolberg (20 vols., Hamburg 1820-5), 
Hellebek appears in Vol. I, pp. 135-45. For other editions cf. Goedeke's 
Grundriss. Cp. Werke, Vol. 2 (1821). 

1780. Taschenbuch fur Dichter und Dichterfreunde. Eilfte Ab- 
theilung. Leipzig, pp. 7-13: Fingal und Hloda. Nach 
Ossian. Von Kretschmann. 

A poetical rendering of the episode of Fingal' s battle with the Spirit of 
Loda, Carric-Thura, p. 146, I. 22.-p. 148, 1. 1 1. Cp. Kretschmann's 
Works, 1784. 

Review of this and of Kretschmann' s Der Schild in the Taschenbuch 
for 1779 : Neue Bibl. der schdnen Wissenschaften, Vol. 31, i, pp. 70-1 
(1785). 

Wienerischer Musenalmanach. Wien. pp. i-?: Darthula, 
ein Trauerspiel nach Ossian. Von Friedrich Saam. 

A dramatization of Macpherson's Dar-Thula. 

Rheinische Beitrage zur Gelehrsamkeit. Mannheim, i. 
pp. 199-213: Sitrik, ein Gedicht aus dem englischen iiber- 
setzt. Von Herrn Obristwachtmeister von Harold. 

Rhythmic prose, in imitation of Ossian. Cf. Rheinische Beitrftge for 
1778. 

Leipziger Musenalmanach auf das Jahr 1780. Leipzig, 
pp. 106-7 : Die Rache. Von Stz. 

An appeal for revenge in free imitation of Ossian. 

Teudelinde ; dem Grafen Friedrich Leopold zu Stolberg 
gewidmet. Hamburg. 

A tale with lyric passages in the manner of Ossian, closing with a pane- 
gyric on the bard. The author is Gerhard Anton von Halem ( 1752-1819 ). 
Cp. Poesie und Prose (1789). 

Review : Allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 44, i, pp. 103-4 (1780). 

Buchhandler Zeitung, No. 4 : doubts the genuineness of 
the poems of Ossian. 

A copy of this paper was not to be had ; the article in question is men- 
tioned in the Beytrag zum Reichs-Postreuter, 1780, lotes StUck. 

I78l« Zustand der Wissenschaften und Klinste in Schwaben. 
Erstes StUck. Augspurg. [Herausgegeben von Balthasar 
Haug.] pp. 34-56 : Ossians Karrik-Thura. Aus dem Eng- 
lischen, von H. 
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A translation of Carric-Thura in rhythmic prose, with lyrical passages 
in verse, by Friedrich "Wilhelm von Hoven (?). Cf. Arch, filr Litteratur- 
gesch., 1879, p. 537. — Cp. Anthologie, 1782. 

Gallische Alterthiimer oder eine Sammlung alter Gedichte 
aus dem Gallischen des UUin, Ossian, Orran, u. s. w. von 
John Smith ins Englandische iind aus diesem ins Deutsche 
iibersetzt, benebst einer Geschichte der Druiden hauptsach- 
lich der Caledonischen und einer Abhandlung iiber die Aecht- 
heit der Ossianischen Gedichte. 2 vols. Leipzig. 

Translation of John Smith's Galic Antiquities, Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, 1780, by Christian Felix Weisse. Cp. Neue Bibl. der schonen Wis- 
senschaften, 1766 ; Von den Barden, 1770. 

Review of English translation : Neue Bibl. der schSnen Wissenschaf- 
ten. Vol. 25, i, pp. 172-3 ( 1780). — For reviews of the Gaelic originals cf. 
1787-8. — A review of an Italian translation of the History of the Druids 
and of several of the poems appeared in the G6tt. Anz. von gel. Sachen, 
1788, i, p. 412. 

D. Christian Heinrich Schmids Professors zu Giessen An- 
weisung der vornehmsten Biicher in alien Theilen der Dicht- 
kunst. Leipzig, pp. 120-3,376: List of the works of Os- 
sian and of a few treatises and translations. 

Rheinische Beitrage zur Gelehrsamkeit. Mannheim, i, 
pp. 117-29: Die Lieder von Tara. Vom Hrn. Obristwacht- 
meister von Harold. 

Another of Harold's rhythmic prose imitations. Cf. Rheinische Bei- 
trSge for 1778. 

1782, Die Gedichte Ossians des Celtischen Helden und Barden. 
Aus dem Englischen und zum Theile der Celtischen Ur- 
sprache iibersetzt von Freyherrn von Harold. Zweyte ver- 
besserte mit vielen bisher unentdeckten Gedichten vermehrte 
Auflage. 3 vols. Mannheim. 

Vorbericht of 6 pp. by the publishers. — Fragment einer nordischen Ge- 
schichte in prose, 4 pp. ; the same translated by Denis in hexameters, 4 pp. — 
^ Ueber Ossians Genie und Geist. Aus Hugo Blairs Abhandlung, 4 pp. — 
Then follow the poems in prose translation with arguments and notes. 
Vol. 2, pp. 285-7 (293): Der Tod Oscars (from Macpherson's Notes to 
Temora). Vol. 3, pp. 275-314: Anhang einiger neu aufgefundener Ge- 
dichte. (Bosraina, Ossians letztes Lied, Ossians Lied nach der Nieder- 
lage der Romer. ) — Kayser, Biicher- Lexicon, gives 1 822 as the date of this 
edition. Cf. 1st ed., 1775, and Rheinische Beitrage, 1778, 1780, 1781. 
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. Die Gedichte Ossians neuverteutschet. Tubingen. 

Prose translation by Johann Wilhelra Petersen, with some notes from 
Macpherson and others added by the translator. Vorbericht, pp. iii-xiv. — 
pp. 441-508 : Anhang. pp. 443-8 : Kolna-Dona, placed here in the ap- 
pendix because Petersen considers it far too unimportant to be given a place 
among the others, pp. 449-54 : Der Tod Oskars, assigned to the appendix 
because he considers it unauthentic, pp. 455-68 : Bosmina. pp. 469-78: 
Ossians letztes Lied. The last two from von Harold (cf. supra), pp. 
479-501 : Macpherson's first dissertation translated, pp. 502-8 : Anhang 
des teutschen Uebersetzers zu vorstehender Abhandlung ; account of the 
strife over the authenticity. — The translation of The Songs of Selma is 
Goethe's, as is the passage from Berrathon given in Werthers Leiden. — 
Second edition : 1808. 

Reviews : Allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol.56, i, pp. 118-20 (1783). 

Frankfurter gelehrte Anzeigen, 1782, pp. 241-5, which for the sake of 
comparison quote the beginning of Fingal (to p. 216, 1. 21) in Petersen's, 
in Denis's, and in Lenz's translations. 

Anthologie auf das Jahr 1782. Gedrukt in der Buch- 
drukerei zu Tobolsko. [Herausgegeben von Schiller.] pp. 
1 1 2-4: Ossians Sonnengesang aus dera Gedichte Karthon. 
(In Musik zu haben beim Herausgeber. ) von H . . . 

Translation in rimed verses of the Apostrophe to the Sun, Carthon, p. 
163, 1. 32-p. 164, end. The translator is Kiiedrich Wilhelm von Hoven ; 
cp. Zustand der Wissenschaften etc., 1781, and cf. Arch. fUr Litteratur- 
gesch., 1879, p. 537. The poem was set to music by Johann Rudolf 
Zumsteeg (1760-1802) ; cf. infray p. 64. — A new edition of the Antho- 
logie appeared in 1798, q. v. Cf. also Schiller's sammtliche Schriften, ed. 
Goedeke (Stuttgart), Erster Theil, Jugendversuche, pp. 265-6; Schiller's 
letter to von Hoven, establishing the latter' s authorship of the translation 
is given on p. 196. 

Vom Geist der Ebraischen Poesie. Eine Anleitung fiir die 
Liebhaber derselben, und der altesten (ieschichte des mensch- 
lichen Geistes. von J. G. Herder. 2 vols. Dessau. 1782-3. 
p. 115: Ossians Anrede an die untergehende Sonne, pp. 
1 15-6: An die Morgensonne. pp. 11 7-8: An den Mond. 
pp. 1 1 8-9: An den Abendstern. 

Metrical translations of four of Macpherson's apostrophes to illustrate 
Ossian's personifications and nature poetry. The first is a translation of 
the beginning of Carric-Thura, p. 143, first paragraph ; the second of 
Carthon, p. 163, 1. 32-p. 164, end ; the third of Dar-Thula, p. 278-p. 
279, 1. 13 (cf. Silbemes Buch, 1771), and the last of the beginning of 
The Songs of Selma, p. 208, first nine lines. Cp. ed. Leipzig, 1787, and 
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Album des lit. Ver. in Niirnberg fUr 1854, and cf. the editions of Herder's 
works. In Suphan's edition the translations are found in Vol. II, pp. 
297-300. 

Der Teutsche Merkur. Weimar, ii, pp. 12-17: Metrical 
translation of the Presages of Ossian's Death, Berrathon, p. 
380, 1. 17-p. 382, end. pp. 17-22 : Elegy on the Death of 
Malvina, Berrathon, beginning, p. 374-p. 376, 1. 14. p. 
24: Translation of the War of Inis-Thona, p. 205, 11. 7-11. 

These translations are by Herder, being inserted in his essay Hades 
und Elysium, oder Meinungen und Dichtungen verschiedner Volker vom 
Zustande der Menschen nach diesem Leben, in order to serve as an illus- 
tration of the ideas of the Celts on the subject, pp. 11-24. — Cp. Zer- 
streute Blatter, 1797. In Suphan's edition of Herder's Works the Celtic 
conception of the Land der Seel en is given on pp. 323-33 of Vol. 16 
(1887.) 

Bibliothek der schonen Wissenschaften und der freyen 
Kiinste. Leipzig. Vol. 27, i, pp. 146-7 : Review of Shaw's 
Enquiry into the Authenticity of the Poems ascribed to 
Ossian, London, 1781, and of John Clark's Answer to Mr. 
Shaw's Inquiry into the Authenticity of the Poems ascribed 
to Ossian, Edinburgh, 1781. 

Fingal in Lochlin. Ein Schauspiel in fiinf Aufziigen. 
Nach Ossian. Dessau. 

A dramatization in prose with several lyric passages in verse based upon 
the story in Fingal, Book iii, p. 236, i6-p. 238, 1. 5, and upon Cath- 
Loda, while an episode in Act iii, 3, is based upon Carric-Thura (Fingal* s 
battle with the Spirit of Loda). The drama was reprinted in Vol. 272 of 
the Deutsche Schaubuhne, Wien. Another edition appeared in 1787, q. v. 
Gurlitt (1802, April 9, p. 8), Nicolai (1877) and others give the date of 
the first appearance as 1783, which is incorrect. The author of this and 
the drama InamoniUa (1783) is Karl Heinrich Wachsmuth, bom 1760. 

Rfa'iew : Gottingische Anzeigen von gelehrten Sachen, 1782, ii, pp. 
1245-6. 

Wienerischer Musenalmanach auf das Jahr 1782. Wien. 
pp. 1 4 1-5 1 : Das Grabmahl in Caracthuna. 1781. . von 
Joseph Blodig v. Sternfeld. 

A free invention in the Ossianic style. 

Die Lieder Sineds des Barden . . . von M. Denis . . . 
Wien. Cf 1772. 
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1783- Works of Ossian. 4 vols. Francfort and Leipzig. 

Edited by Merck ; cf. 1st ed., 1777. This edition contains Clark* s 
Answer to Shaw's Inquiry (for a review of which cf. Bibl. der schdnen 
Wissenschaften, 1782), as well as Macpherson's Dissertation concerning 
the Aera of Ossian in Vol. I. At the end of the fourth volume an Alpha- 
betical Index of Names and Things is given, the specimen of Temora's 
original added to the English edition being omitted. 

Preliminary Notice : Gothaische gelehrte Zeitungen, 1783, p. 278. 

Deutsches Museum. Leipzig, i, pp. 176-81 : Der Tod 
Oscars, des Sohns Caruth. Aus dem Lateinischen. 

Metrical translation from Denis's Latin version of The Death of Oscar* 
by K. F. Trost. Cp. Der Tod Oskars, 1772.— pp. 176-8 : An Denis. 

Ibid,y i, pp. 185-7 : Ueber die Aechtheit Ossians. 

A letter from a correspondent with reference to an article entitled The 
Ossian Controversy stated, London Magazine, Nov. 1782. 

Ibid,, ii, pp. 1 9 1-2 : Anecdotes told by a correspondent in 
substantiation of the authenticity of the poems of Ossian. 
\ BodmersApollinarien. Herausgegeben von Gotthold Fried - 
rich Staudlin. Tubingen, pp. 357-66: Zweifel gegen die 
Aechtheit der Kaledonischen Gedichte erhoben. 

An expression of the doubts as to the authenticity of Macpherson's poems 
entertained by Johann Jakob Bodmer. 

Vermischte Aufsatze zum Nachdenken und zur Unterhal- 
tung. Erster Theil. Dessau und Leipzig, pp. ?-? : Homer 
und Ossian. 

I was unable to procure a copy of the AufsStze, which are reviewed in 
the AUg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 56, i, pp. 1 2 1-2 (1783), where the essay in 
question is referred to as a Raisonnement iiber Homer und Ossian and 
severely criticized. 

Versuche iiber die Geschichte des Menschen von Heinrich 
'" Home. Vol. i, 2d Edition. Cf. ist ed., 1774, and Eng- 
lish ed., 1796. 

Inamorulla, oder Ossians Grosmuth. Ein Schauspiel in 
fiinf Aufziigen. Nach Ossian. Dessau. 

A prose drama with occasional lyric passages, based upon Macpherson's 
Croma and Oina-Morul. Reprinted in Vol. 272 of the Deutsche Schau- 
biihne, Wien, and in Vol. 46 of the Theatralische Sammlung. Wien, 1793, 
q. V. The author is K. H. Wachsrauth ; cp. Fingal in I^chlin, 1782. 
Goedeke, Grundriss., 2d ed , Vol. 5, p. 393, has Inamoralia. Another edi- 
tion was issued at Leipzig in the year 1 787. 
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Deutsches Museum. Leipzig, i, pp. 116-8: Die Klage 
Lesbana's. Nach dem Celtischen von v. H. — i, pp. 279-81: 
Klage. Nach dem Celtischen. von v. H. 

Two metrical imitations of an Ossianic lament by G. A. von Halem. Cp. 
Poesie und Prose, 1789. Reprinted in Vol. 5 (1807) of his Schriften 
(Miinster), pp. 20-4, 11-14. 

1784. Ossians und Sineds Lieder. 5 vols. Wien. 

Denis's translation of Ossian (revised with reference to the last English 
edition, 1773) and a collection of his own poems, most of which are con- 
tained in Die Lieder Sineds des Harden, 1772. New edition, 1 791-2, 
q. V. Lowndes, Bibliographer's Manual, London (Bohn), Part vi, jm^ Os- 
sian, p. 1738, mentions one edition only and dates it 1799. Cf. infra, p. 135. 
Vol. I contains a translation of Macpherson's first, Vol. 2 of his second 
dissertation. Vol. 3 of Dr. Blair's. Macpherson's, Cesarotti's and original 
notes are found at the foot of the page. Vol. 4 opens with the Vorbericht 
von der alten vaterlindischen Dichtkunst. Vol. 5 with a GesprSch von 
dem Werthe der Reime, with an appendix on the use of the hexameter. 
In the 1791-2 ed. this appendix is inserted in Vol. 4 under .the title Von 
dem Gebrauche des Hexameters. In the latter ed. the translation is 
contained in the first 4 vols, and the p>oems of Denis in Vols. 5 and 6. 

Review: Allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 60, ii, pp. 410-6. 

Nachlese zu Sineds Liedern. Aufgesammelt und herausge- 
geben von Joseph von Retzer. Band 6. Wien. pp. 200- 
9: Mors Oscaris, Filii Caruthi. (Denis.) Der Tod Os- 
cars. Des Sohnes Karuths. von Anton Freyh. v. Repbach. 

Denis's Latin hexameter version of The Death of Oscar, with a German 
translation in hexameters on the opposite pages. Cp. Der Tod Oskars 
(1772) and Deutsches Museum (1783). 

Review : Allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 69, i, pp. 96-7 (1786). 

Ungedruckte Reste alten Gesangs nebst Stiicken neurer 
Dichtkunst. von A. Elwert. Giesen und Marburg, pp. 
23-4 : Klage der Barden bei Darthulas Grab. Aus dem Os- 
sian. von S a. pp. 25-8 : Schilriks Gesang. Aus dem 

Ossian. von S ^a. pp. 65-9 : All ins Trauergesang iiber 

den Tod der Liebenden. Aus dem Ossian. von S. pp. 
70-1 : Trauergesang iiber Malvinas Tod. Aus dem Ossian. 
von S. 

All four are poetic translations, the first of Dar-Thula, p. 2S8, 1 31-p. 289, 
1. 3 ; the second of Carric-Thura, p. 145, 1. 27-p. 146, 1. 20 ; the third of 
Carric-Thura, p. 152, 1. 12-p. 153, 1. 7 ; the fourth of Berrathon, p. 374, 
beginning-p. 375, 1. I. The editor is Anselm Elwert, 1761-1825. 

Review ; Allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 59, ii, pp. 413-5 (1784). 
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Tales of Ossian for Use and Entertainment. Ein Lesebuch 
fiir Anfanger im Englischen. Mit beigefugten historischen 
und lokalen Erlauterungen &c. Niiraberg. 

The editor of the Tales is J. Balbach. They are taken exclusively from 
the epics of Fingal and Temora : Morna, and Cairbar and Gradar from 
Finga],(Book i ; CuchuUin to Connal, and Comal and Galvina from Bk. ii ; 
The Song of Tura, and Fingal to Oscar from Bk. iii ; Ossian and Evirallin 
from Bk. iv; Fingal and Orla, and Ryno's Death from Bk. v; Trenmor 
and Inibaca from Bk. vi ; Oscar's Death, and The Tale of Fallen Cormac 
from Temora Bk. i ; Fmgal and Roscrana from Bk. iv ; Sulmalla and 
Cathmor from Bk. vii, and Cathmor's Death, and Sulmalla from Bk. viii. 
Copious notes are provided. A second edition appeared in 1794, a thurd 
in 1822, q. V. 

Review: Allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 61, ii, pp. 608-9 (1785). 

Karl Friedrich Kretschmans samtliche Werke. 6 vols. 
Leipzig. 1784-99. Vol. i, pp. 235-48: Zwey Fragmente 
nach Ossian. I. Fingal und Hloda. II. Der Schild. Cf. 
Taschenbuch, 1779-80. 

Review of the first two volumes : Neue Bibl. der schdnen Wissen- 
schaften, Vol. 31, i, pp. 57-87 (1785); pp. 70-1 : Review of the fragments. 

Von dem Einflusse der Wissenschaften auf die Dichtkunst. 
Aus dem Franzosischen des Herm Merian, . . . , iibersetzt von 
Jakob Bernoulli. [1759-89.] 2 vols. Leipzig. 1784-7. 
Vol. I, pp. 25-36: Poesie der Celten. pp. 31-6: Poems 
of Ossian. Note, pp. 36-9 : Authenticity of the poems. 

A translation of Johann Bemhard Merian's (i 723-1807) Comment les 
sciences influent-elles sur la poesie ? 

lySs, Doctor Blairs . . . Critische Abhandlung iiber die Gedichte 
Ossians, des Sohnes Fingals. Aus dem Englischen iibersetzt 
von Otto August Heinrich Oelrichs. Hannover und Ossna- 
briick. 

This translation appeared in 1 785 not in 1 786, as stated by Gurlitt 
(April 9, 1802, p. 15), in Fingal, Gottingen, 1788, etc. A notice of Dr. 
Hugh Blair's death appeared in the Intelligenzblatt der Allg. Lit.-Zeitung, 
1 80 1, No. 92. 

Reviews : Allg. Literatur Zeitung, 1785, iii, pp. 44-5. 
Allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 65, i, pp. 124-6 (1786). 

K. G. Kijttners Briefe iiber Irland an seinen Freund, den 
Herausgeber [M. Schenk]. I^ipzig. pp. 248-58, 309-10, 
441-2 : Macphersons fruchtlosse Bemuhungen Schottlands 
Alterthum zu retten. — Unachtheit der Ossianischen Gesange. 

Review : Allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 65, ii, pp. 495-6. 
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Magazin fiir Wissenschaften und Litteratur. I. Bandes II. 
Theil. Herausgegeben von Otto von Gemmingen. Wien. 
pp. 135-41 : Das Orakel der Deutschen, oder gesammelte 
Urtheile deutscher Kunstrichter iiber die Denisische Ueber- 
setzung Ossians. 

A collection of opinions expressed by different critics in regard to 
Denis's translation, written on occasion of the publication of Ossians und 
Smeds'Lieder (1784). Reprinted in the Nachlass (1801). 

Minona, oder die Angelsachsen. Ein tragisches Melo- 
drama in vier Akten. Von Heinrich Wilhelm von Gersten- 
berg. Hamburg. 

A prose drama in the Ossianic spirit with poetic passages interspersed. 
Cp. Schriften, 1794, 1815, and cf. infra^ pp. 112-9. 

Reviews: Gothaische gelehrte Zeitungen, 1786, No. 85, pp. 709-11. 

Allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 77, i, pp. 1 16-8 (1787). 

Neue Bibl. der schonen Wissenschaften, Vol. 34, i, pp. 121-42 (1787), 
ii, pp. 279-99, Vol. 35, ii, pp. 217-35 (1788). 

Der Teutsche Merkur, 1788, iv, pp. 201-24. 

Allg. Lit. -Zeitung, 1789, i, pp. 716-20, etc. 

Beitrage zum Theater, zur Musik und der unterhaltenden 
Lekttire Uberhaupt. Erster Band. Stendal. pp. 224-8 : 
Chelims Klage. von C. Meissner. 

A story in the Ossianic manner ; rhythmic prose with a metrical com- 
plaint. 

Musenalmanach. (Poetische Blumenlese. Auf das Jahr 
17^5-) Gottingen. pp'. 70-2: Gaul an den Geist seines 
Vaters, als er hinging das Schwert desselben aus seinem Grabe 
zu holen. von J. A e. Klontrup. 
A free imitation of Ossian in quatrains. 

Lehrreiche Nebenstunden. Eine Wochenschrift fur die 
Jugend beyderley Geschlechts. Vol. i, Berlin, pp. ?-? : 
Fingals Hohle. 

I was unable to find this volume, a notice of which appeared in the 
Allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 69, ii, pp. 613-4 (1786). 

1787. Poems of Ossian lately discovered by Edmond Baron de 
Harold. Dusseldorf. 

An English version of seventeen little Caledonian poems purporting to 
have been discovered by the translator, all but two of which are ascribed 
to Ossian. 
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Neuentdeckte Gedichte Ossians, iibersetzt von Edmund 
Freiherrn von Harold. Diisseldorf. 

Same as above. Second edition 1798. 

Reviews: G6tt. Anz. von gel. Sachen, 1787, ii, p. 1248. 

Supplemente zur Allg. Lit. -Zeitung, 1787, v, pp. 22-3. 

Anhang zu dem 53. bis 86. Bande der Allg. deutschen Bibl , 3. Abth., 
pp. 1847-8(1791). 

Vora Geist der Ebraischen Poesie . . . von J. G. Herder. 
2 vols. Leipzig. Vol. i, p. 115: Ossians Anrede an die 
untergehende Sonne, pp. 11 5-6: An die Morgensonne. 
pp. 1 17-8 : An den Mond. pp. 118-9 : An den Abendstem. 

Cf. isted., 1782. In the 3d ed., edited by Justi, Leipzig, 1825, the 
fragments are found in Vol. I, pp. 103-6. 

Albrechts von Haller Tagebuch seiner Beobachtungen iiber 
Schriftsteller und iiber sich selbst. 2 vols. Bern. Vol. i, pp. 
265-8, 288-96, (368) ; (Vol. 2, pp. 44-6) : Laudatory 
criticism of the Works of Ossian. 

The first passage consists of Haller's review of Fingal, Gott. Anz. von 
gel. Sachen, 1765, the second of his review of The Works of Ossian, 
idu/.f 1767 ; the remarks in Vol. 2 refer to the article on Ossian in Sulzer's 
Theorie. 

Allgemeine Theorie der Schonen Kiinste . . . von Johann 
George Sulzer. Neue vermehrte Auflage. 4 vols. Leipzig. 
1786-7. Vol. 3, pp. 516-27 : Article on Ossian. ist ed. 
1774, ^. V, 

Fingal in Lochlin. Dessau. Cf. 1782. 
Inamorulla. Leipzig. Cf. 1783. 

Both these dramas by Wachsmuth were reprinted in this year. 

Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung. Jena und Leipzig, iv, pp. 
431-2 : Notice of the originals of John Smith's Galic Antiq- 
uities (Sean Dana etc.). Cf. Gallische Alterthiimer, 1781. 

1788. Fingal an epic poem in six books, taken from Ossian's 
Works. Gottingue. 

A somewhat inaccurate, cheap reprint. The date of publication is not 
1798, as occasionally given. 

Deutsches Museum. Leipzig, ii, pp. 512-27: Komala, 
ein Singspiel nach Ossian. Von Friedr. Boutterweck. 

A Singipiel in three scenes, a free rendering of Comala with the origi- 
nal ending unchanged. The recitatives are in blank iambic verse. The 
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author is Friedrich Bouterwek, 1 766-1828 ; cf. his Geschichte der Poesie 
und Beredsamkeit, 1810. 

Der Zustand des Staats, der Religion, der Gelehrsamkeit 
und der Kunst in Grosbritannien gegen das Ende des acht- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts von D. Gebh. Friedr. Aug. Wendeborn. 
4 vols. Berlin. 1785-8. Vol. 4, pp. 141-2 : A diatribe 
against the genuineness of the poems of Ossian. 

Henrici Alberti Schultens Oratio de Ingenio Arabum. 
Lugduni Batavorum. pp. 1 1-2 : declares the poems of Ossian 
to be authentic. 

Neue Bibliothek der schonen Wissenschaften, Vol. 35, ii, 
p. 332 : Notice of the originals of Smith's Galic Antiquities. 
Cf. Gallische Alterthiimer, 1781. 

Musen Almanach fur 1788. herausgegeben von Voss und 
Goeking. Hamburg, pp. 50-2 : Urrins Preis. Nach dem 
Wallischen des Barden Taliesin. 

Translated by von Halemin rimed verses from Edward Jones's Musical 
and Poetical Relics of the Welsh Bards, London, 1786, a notice of which 
had appeared in the Allg. Lit. -Zeitung, 1 786, ii, p. 203. Cp. Poesie und 
Prose, 1789. 

1789. Essai d'une Traduction d' Ossian en vers fran^ois. Par J. 
Lombard, Secretaire prive au cabinet du Roi. Berlin. 

Metrical translation of Carthon. pp. 7-16 : Preliminary essay. This 
translation is erroneously referred to by Gurlitt (April 9, 1802, pp. 4-5), 
Ersch und Gruber, Encyklopadie, sub Ossian (p. 429) and others as being 
one of Fingal instead of Carthon. The translator's full name is Jean Guil- 
laume I^mbard. 

Reviews: Allg. Lit. -Zeitung, 1789, iv, pp. 81-4. 

Allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 97, i, pp. 151-3 (1790). 

La Prusse Litt^raire sous Frederic IL Par Mr I'Abb^ Denina. 3 
vols. Berlin, 1 790-1. Vol. 2, pp. 422-4, sub Lombard. On p. 422 
Denina mentions a German prose translation by one Jani, which I have 
not been able to locate. 

Musenalmanach. Gottingen. pp. 214-6: Minvane, ein 
Bruckstuck aus einem verlornen Gesange von Ossian. von 
Georg Friedrich Noldeke. 

A free invention in the style of Ossian (in verse). 

Poesie und Prose von G. A. von Halem. ^ Hamburg, pp. 
226-7: Urrins Preis. Nach dem VVallisischen des Barden 
Taliesin, 1787. pp. 318-9: Harlechs Preis. Nach dem 
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Wallisischen Mirvans mit dem rothen Haare, 1783. pp. 
320-2 : Die Klage Lesbana*s. Nach dem Celtischen, 1783. 
PP- 344-7' Klage. Nach dem Celtischen, 1782. pp. 353- 
79: Teudelinde. An drey Schwestern, 1780. 

For the first cf. Musen Almanach, 1788, for the third and fourth Deut- 
sches Museum, 1783, for the last 1780. Cp. Irene, 1804. 

1790. Beispielsammlung zur Theorie und Literatur der schonen 
Wissenschaften von Johann Joachim Eschenburg. 8 vols. 
Berlin und Stettin. 1788-95. Vol. 5, pp. 304-7: Extract 
(in English) from Fingal, Bk. iii (The Death of Agandecca, 
p. 237, I. 27-p. 240, I. 10), with a short preliminary notice. 

Musen Almanach. Gottingen. pp. 83-7 : Ossians Gebet. 
Hochlandisches Volkslied. 

Translated in meter by Friedrich Ludwig Wilhelm Meyer, 1 759-1840. 
A dialog between Ossian and St. Patrick, the original of which appeared 
in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, 1787. Cp. Neu- 
aufgefundene Gedichte Ossians, 1792, Spiele des Witzes, 1793, Adrastea, 
1802. 

Alfonso, ein Gedicht in acht Gesangen. Gottingen. 

An epic poem by Friedrich August MUller, 1767-1807, in which the 
imitation of Ossian is remarkably striking. 

Review: AUg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 99, i, pp. 112-7 (1790). 

1 791. Bragur. Ein Litterarisches Magazin der Deutschen und 
Nordischen Vorzeit. Herausgegeben von Bockh und Grater. 
I^eipzig. Vol. I, pp. 379-80: Von der Uebersetzung Ossians 
und der Sean Dana aus dem Original. Von Grater. 

Other notices of Friedrich David (irSter's ( 1 768- 1 830) proposed trans- 
lation ( which never appeared ) are given in the Neue Bibl. der schonen 
Wissenschaften, Vol. 49, ii, p. 327 (1793), '" Schubart's Chronik, Stutt- 
gart, 1790, ii, p. 798, 1791, i, pp. 95-6, in the Allg. Lit.-Zeitung, 1791, 
iv, p. 648, in the Intelligenzblatt der allg. Lit.-Zeitung, 1790, p. 1340, 
1791, pp. 91-2, and in the Friedensnachrichten, Halle, 1795, No. 20, pp. 
318-20 

Deutsche Monatsschrift. Berlin, i, pp. 177-8, note: 
Several quotations from the Poems of Ossian in an article 
Ueber den Wunsch, auf einer niedrigen Stufe der Kultur zu 
leben. 

Ihid.^ ii, pp. 197-223: Uel)er die Sitten der alten Schot- 
ten, von Hrn. Doktor Kramer. 
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An essay based upon Hugo Arnot's History of Edinburgh from the 
earliest Accounts to the present Time, Edinbui^h, 1788. References to 
the authenticity of the works of Ossian on p. 198. 

Iwona, eine ossianische Skizze. Ludwig Tieck*s Hand- 
schriftlicher Nachlass, Royal Library, Berlin. 

Cf. Arch, fiir Litteraturgesch., Vol. 15, pp. 316-22 : Zu Ludwig Tiecks 
Nachlass. Von Adolf Hauffen. — The Nachlass also contains the Gesang 
des Barden Longal, another Ossianic imitation. — Three other Ossianic imi- 
tations were written by Tieck in the same year, viz. , Ryno, UUin' s Gesang, 
and UUin's und Linulfs Gesang. The last two were printed in Die 
eiseme Maske, 1792, q, v., and are given on pp. 195-204 in the first vol- 
ume of Ludwig Tieck' s nachgelassene Schriften, ed. Rudolf K6pke, 
Leipzig. 1855. 

Feldblumen, gesammelt zum. Besten einer Erziehungsan- 
stalt fiir arme Kinder. Riga. pp. ?-? : Colma. 

Probably an Ossianic melodrama. Cf. review in the AUg. deutsche 
Bibl, Kiel, Vol. 116, ii, pp. 394-5 (1794). 

1 791-2. Ossians und Sineds Lieder. 6 vols. Wien. Cf. ist 
ed., 1784. 

(V^ol. 6=1792.) Two editions, one in large 4° (Alberti), the other 
in small 4° (Wappler). Cf. tn/ray p. 138. 

Review : Neue allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 2, i, pp. 116-9 (1793). 

1792. Neuaufgefundene Gedichte Ossians Aus dem Englischen 
Mit erlauternden Anmerkungen und einer Abhandlung iiber 
die Werke dieses celtischen Barden. Frankfurt und Leipzig. 

Translation by Christoph Heinrich Pfaff (1773-1852) of the Ossianic 
poems published by the Irish Bishop of Clonfert, Arthur Young, in the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, 1787. 

Reviews : Neue allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 7, ii, pp. 579-82 (1793). 

Neue Bibl. der schSnen Wissenschaften, Vol. 52, ii, pp. 297-301 

(1794). 

Allg. Lit.-Zeitung, 1795, ii, pp. 345-9 (by F. D. Gr&ter; cf. Bragur, 
Vol. 6, ii, pp. 237-8, note). 

Deutsche Monatsschrift. Berlin, ii, pp. 313-32 : Die 
Schlacht von Lava, oder das Lied vom Greise. Ein Cel- 
tisches Gedicht des dreyzehnten Jahrhunderts. 

Metrical translation from Smith's Galic Antiquities by F. L. W. Meyer. 
Cp. Spiele des Witzes, 1793. 

Bragur . . . Herausgegeben von Grater. Vol. 2, pp. 56- 
7 : References to Ossian, Orran and Ullin in an essay by 
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Grater entitled Kurzer Begriff von den Druiden, Barden, 
Skalden, Minstrels, Minnesingern und Meistersangenx, 

Ideen zur Philosophic der Geschichte der Menschheit von 
Johann Gottfried Herder. Vierter Theil. Riga und Leip- 
zig. S^. pp. 14-5 : References to Ossian. — pp. 12-? of 
the 4*^ ed. of 1791. 

Die eiseme Maske, eine schottische Geschichte. Von Ot- 
tokar Sturm. Frankfurt und Leipzig. 

A story by Friedrich Eberhard Rambach (1767- 1826), the last chapter 
of which was written by Tieck. The names of the characters are Ossianic, 
and Tieck' s Ossianic imitations, Ullin's Gesang and Ullin's and Linulfs 
Gesang, are included. 

Review : Neue allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 3, i, pp. 285-6. 

1793. Spiele des VVitzes und der Phantasie. Berlin, pp. 147- 
"53: Ossians Gebet. Hochlandisch. pp. 154-78: Die 

Schlacht von Lava, oder das Lied vom Greise. 

Translations by F. L. W. Meyer, the first of which appeared in the 
GSttinger Musen Almanach, 1790, and the second in the Deutsche 
Monatsschrift, 1792, ^. v. 

Allgenieine Theorie der Schonen Kiinste . . . von 
Johann George Sulzer. Neue vermehrte zweyte Auflage. 4 
vols. Leipzig, 1792-4. Vol. 3, pp. 631-43: Article on 
Ossian. — ist ed., 1774. 

Theatralische Sammlung. Wien. Band 46, ii : Inamo- 
niUa, Oder Ossians Grosmuth. Ein Schauspiel in fiinf Auf- 
ziigen. Nach Ossian. — Cf. 1783. 

1794. Tales of Ossian for Use and Entertainment. Ein Lesebuch 
fiir Anfanger im Englischen. Mit beigefiigten historischen, 
statistischen und genealogischen Erlauterungen, . . . Zwote, 
verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage. Nurnberg. — ist ed., 
1784, ^. V. 

Michaelis Denisii Carmina quaedam. Vindobonae. pp. 
132-4 : Mors Oscaris. 

Cf. Denis's translation of Ossian. Vol. 3, 1 769 

Review : Neue allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 15, ii, p. 339 (1795). 

Schauspiele und Gemiilde. Von Carl Reiner. Duisburg 
am Rhein. pp. 79-104: Calthon und Colmala, ein Gedicht 
von Ossian in Versen ubersezt. pp. 223-34: Minonas 
Gesang, ein Gedicht von Ossian, in Versen ubersezt. 
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The first is a translation of Calthon and Colmal, the second of The 
Songs of Selma, beginning, p. 208-p. 210, 1. 15. 

Review: Neue allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 23, ii, p. 321 (1796). 

Bragur . . . Herausgegeben von Hasslein und Grater. 
Vol. 3, pp. 120-206: Translation of an article by William 
Tytler Ueber die alten Schottischen Balladen und Lieder und 
die Schottische Musik iiberhaupt. — pp. 120-2, 131-2 : refer- 
ences to Ossian. 

lbid,y p. 473 : Notice of Alstrup's Danish translation of 
Ossian. 

Jbid,^ pp. 480-5: Letter of Prof. [Johann Christian Chris- 
toph] Riidiger (1751-1822) of Halle to Grater Ueber Os- 
sian. 

Ibid,^ pp. 485-91 : Letter of L. Th. Kosegarten to Grater, 
dated Wolgast, Sept. 16, 1791, Ueber Ossian, die Sean Dana 
u. s. w. 

Sammtliche Poetische Schriften von Joh. [x/V!] Wilhelm 
von Gerstenberg. III. Theil. Erste vollstandige Ausgabe. 
Wien. pp. 1-173 : Minona, oder die Angelsachsen. Ein 
tragisches Melodrama in vier Akten. 

Unauthorized edition. Cf. 1785, and infra^ pp. 52-3. 

Harald oder der Kronenkrieg. Eine nordische Erzahlung. 
2 vols. Kaschau in Ober-Hungarn. 

A novel in the Ossianic vein, reprinted in the Nordische Geschichten 
der Vorzeit, 1798. 

Review : Neue allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 23, i, p. 173 (1796). 

1795. Ossians Gedichte, von Edmund von Harold in Prosa iiber- 
setzt. Munster. Cf. ibid,^ 1775. 

Ludewig Gottlieb Cromens Gedichte. Leipzig, pp. 
44-53 • Armyns Klagelied an Kirmor. pp. 54-8 : Fragment 
aus einem altschottischen Gedichte. Cf. Unterhaltungen, 
1767. 

Geschichte des Glaubens an Unsterblichkeit, Auferstehung, 
Gericht und Vergeltung von Christian Wilhelm Flugge. 
Leipzig. Vol. 2, pp. 149-210: Sechster Abschnitt. Lehren 
und Meinungen der alten Caledonier iiber Fortdauer nach dem 
Tode, nach Ossian und andern celtischen Gedichten. 

Numerous quotations are made from Denis's translation, some quite 
lengthy, as e. g.y pp. 172-3 : Carric-Thura, p. 147, 11. 5-25* P- ^48» H- 
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1-9. pp 174-5 : Fingal, Bk. ii, p. 227, 1. 5-bottom. pp. 176-7 : The 
War of Caros, p. 191, 1. 36-p. 192, 1. 16. pp. 180-I: Temora, Bk. vii, 
beginning, p. 354-p. 355» 1- 3- P- 187 : Berrathon, p. 375, 1. 22-bottom. 
There are also several quotations from the Galic Antiquities and from Mac- 
pherson's and Blair^s Dissertations. On pp. 203-4 an extract from Gra- 
ter's translation in the Nordische Blumen, pp. 371-2, CathLoda, Duan i, 
p. 130, 11. 20-30. 

Review : Gdttingische Bibl. der neuesten theologischen Literatur. 
Gdttingen. Vol. I, x, pp. 733-4 (1795). 

Nachtrage zu Sulzers allgemeiner Theorie der schonen 
Kunste. 8 vols. Leipzig, 1 792-1808. Vol. 3, ii, pp. 237- 
52 : Ueber die Celtischen Barden. Nach Ossian, von Herrn 
W. N. Freudentheil. 

The full name of the author is Wilhelm Nicolaus Freudentheil, 177 1- 
1853. Cp. Vol. 8, 1808. 

Die Horen eine Monatsschrift hefausgegeben von Schiller. 
Vierter Band. Tubingen. Zehntes Stiick. pp. 86-107 : 
Homer und Ossian. von Herder. 

A comparison of Homer and Ossian, contained on pp. 446-62 in Vol. 
18 of the Suphan edition, where on pp. 462-4 is given an extract from the 
first draft : ( Homer und Ossian, Sohne der Zeit. ) — A similar comparison, 
consisting of three academic polemics, had appeared 1792-5 in Upsala : 
Gustav Rosen, Comparatio Homeri et Ossiani. 

Ibid,^ Eilftes StUck. pp. 68-9, note: Characteristic of 
Ossian*s poetry in Schiller's essay Ueber das Naive. 

Ibid.y Zwolftes StUck. p. 24: Reference to Ossian in the 
paragraph on Elegiac Poetry in Schiller's essay Die sentimen- 
talischen Dichter. 

These references to Ossian in the essay Ueber naive und sentimentalische 
Dichtung are contained on pp. 444, note, and 467 of Schillers sUmmtliche 
Schriften, ed. Goedeke, Zehnter Theil, Aesthetische Schriften. 

Johann Lane Buchanans . . . Reisen durch die westlichen 
Hebriden, wahrend der Jahre 1782 bis 1790. Aus dem Eng- 
lischen. Berlin. 

Quoted from by Herder in his essay in the Horen, 1795, x, pp. 104-7. 

1796. Der Neue Teutsche Merkur. Weimar, iii, pp. 121-33 : 
Englische Hexameter. Von B. 

A review of an article in the Monthly Magazine, June, 1796, containing 
a hexameter transversion of Ossian' s Apostrophe to the Sun, Carthon, p. 
163, 1. 32-p. 164, end. The English transversion is repeated in the review 
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on pp. 127-8 and preceded by a literal prose translation of the Apostrophe 
into German, pp. 126-7. — p. 129: Criticism of the English transversion. 
pp. 1 30- 1 : Denis's translation of the passage, added for the sake of afford- 
ing a comparision. 

Ibid.y iii, pp. 213-4 : Notice of the Gaelic original of the 
poems of Ossian about to be published. 

Etwas iiber Caledonische und Scandinavische Dogmatik, 
mit Beziehung auf die Aechtheit der Gedichte Ossians, von 
Christian Wilhelm Flugge. Hannover. 

This treatise is mentioned by Gurlitt (1804) and elsewhere, but I have 
not been able to trace it. 

Sketches of the History of Man. Considerably enlarged by 
the last additions and corrections of the author. 4 vols. 
Basil. Vol. I, pp. 315-72 : Discussion of the Manners of 
the ancient Celts and Scandinavians. 

Cf. German translation, 1 774. 

Allgemeiner Litterarischer Anzeiger. Leipzig. (July 15) 
p. 55, (Aug. 26) pp. 189-90 : Einige biographisch-litte- 
rarische Nachrichten von James Macpherson, Esq. 

Intelligenzblatt der Allgem. Literatur-Zeitung. No. 97, 
pp. 814-6 : * Notice of James Macpherson* s death, with a 
short discussion of the poems of Ossian and the controversy 
they provoked. 

Jhid.^ No. 146, pp. 1242-3: Notice of Hiirs French trans- 
lation of the Galic Antiquities : Les poemes d* Ossian, Orran, 
Ullin, etc., 3 vols. Paris, 1796, with references to Le 
Tourneur*s translation ^ and Amanitas ' dramatization : Oscar, 
fils d* Ossian, tragMie en cinq actes. 

1797. Englische Blatter. Herausgegeben von Ludwig Schubart. 
Erlangen. pp. 1-20 : Ossian. Proben aus Duffs Versuch 
etc. Vom Herausgeber. pp. 161-84: Ossian. (Beschluss.) 

A discussion of the characteristics of Ossian and his poetry in his char- 
acter as an original genius ; with numerous quotations. A note on pp. 
1 81-3 contains a prose translation of Fingal's battle with the Spirit of 
Ivoda, Carric-Thura, p. 147, 1. 9-p. 148, 1. 6. — Cp. ibid.y 1798. 

* References to the Allg, Lit. Zeitung and several other papers are given in pages, although 
the numbers refer to columns. 

* Ossian, Fils de Fingal, . . . Poesies (lalliques, Traduites sur I'Anglois de M. Macpherson, 
Par M. 1^ Toumeur, 2 vols., Paris, 1777. 

* Vincent-Antoinc Arnault, 1766-1834. 
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Zerstreute Blatter von J. G. Herder. Sechste Sammlung. 
Gotha. pp. 95-142 : II. Das Land der Seelen. Ein Frag- 
ment. 

Pp. 1 11-29 : ii. Celten. pp. 1 1 2-9 : Translation of Berrathon, p. 380, 
1. 17-p. 382, end. pp. 119-25 : Berrathon, beginning, p. 374-p. 376, 1. 
14. p. 128: The War of Inis-Thona, p. 205,11.7-11. Cf. Teutscher 
Merkur, 1782. 

Friedrichs von Blankenburg Litterarische Zusiitze zu Jo- 
hann George Sulzers allg. Theorie der schonen Kiinste. 3 
vols. Leipzig, 1796-8. Vol. 2, pp. 484-6: Article on 
Ossian. Cp. Sulzer's Theorie, 1774. 

1798. Neu-entdeckte Gedichte Ossians, iibersetzt von Freiherr 
von Harold. Zweite Auflage. Diisseldorf. 

1st ed. 1787, q, V. — Ersch und Gruber, Encyklopadie, sub Ossian (p. 
429), has 1795. 

Anthologie auf das Jahr 1782. Herausgegeben von Fried- 
rich Schiller. Stuttgart, pp. 1 12-4 : Ossians Sonnengesang 
aus dem Gedichte Karthon. (In Musik zu haben beim Her- 
ausgeber.) Von H. 

Cf. 1782. The poem is given on pp. 82-3 of Billow's ed. of the 
Anthologie, Heidelberg, 1 850. 

Englische Blatter. Herausgegeben von Ludwig Schubart. 
Vol. 8. Erlangen. pp. 20-31 : Der Krieg von Caros. 
Proben einer neuen Uebersezung Ossian 's. Vom Herausgeber. 

Poetic prose translation, without argument or notes. The principles 
observed in the translation are laid down on pp. 16-19 in an article on the 
Geschichte der Uebersezkunst (pp. 1-19). 

Ibid.,\o\. 9, pp. 158-63; Proben aus dem Ossian II. 
Conlath und Cuthona. pp. 165-85 : III. Carricthura. 

Poetic prose translations by Schubart as above. Cp. also Der Neue 
Teutsche Merkur, 1799, and his translation, 1808. 

Der Neue Teutsche Merkur. Weimar, ii, pp. 343-58 : 
Ueber Ossian und den Karakter der Schottischen Hochlander, 
von James Macdonald. pp. 343-6 : Introduction by Bot- 
tiger. 

Ibid,, ii, pp. 178-9 : Letter — dated Oxford, April 25, 
1798 — from James Macdonald to the editor in reference to 
the forthcoming edition of the (iaelic originals of Ossian. 
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Nordische Geschichten der Vorzeit. Frankfurt und Leip- 
zig. I. u. 2. Theil — Harald oder der Kronenkrieg. Cf. 
1794. 

Review: Neue allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 57, i, pp. 93-4 (1801). 

1799. Der Neue Teutsche Merkur. Weimar, ii, pp. 130-50 : 
Probep aus dem Ossian, von Ludwig Schubart. 

A rhythmic prose rendering of Carthon, numbered IV. Cp. Englische 
Blatter, 1798. 

Deutsche Monatsschrift. Leipzig, iii, pp. 104-6 : Mal- 
vina. Nach Ossian. 

A metrical translation of Malvina's Lament over the Death of Oscar, 
beginning of Croma, p. 177-p. 178, 1. 9. The translation is one of a col- 
lection of poems entitled Phantasien, by Ch , pp. 81-115. 

Vindiciae Antiquitatis Carminum Ossiani. Disputatio His- 
torico-Critica. Carolus Henricus Schundenius. Vitebergae. 

Le R^veil, ouvrage pdriodique, moral et litt^raire. Dans 
le genre anglais. Par M. de R. M. A Hambourg. No. 3, 
pp. 143-60 : Observations sur les anciens Scandinaves, et sur 
les Poemes d* Ossian. Par J. M 6. 

Ibid., No. 4, pp. 222-41 : Observations sur les Poemes d' 
Ossian. Par J. M ^. 

Notice: Neue allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 55, i, p. 247 (1800). 

B. Faujas-Saint Fond Reise durch England, Schottland und 
die Hebriden . . . aus dem Franzosischen iibersetzt . . . ver- 
mehrt von C. R. W. Wiedemann. 2 vols. Gottingen. pp. 
v-.\vi : [James] Macdonalds Urtheil iiber diese Reisebeschrei- 
bung, nebst einigen Bemerkungen iiber Ossian und die Hoch- 
liinder. (pp. vii-xii : Ossian.) 

The original appeared at Paris in 1 797 and was noticed in the Intelli- 
genzblatt der allg. Lit.-Zeitung, 1798, No. 7, p. 56. (A notice of the 
forthcoming Gaelic original is also given here. ) The original and the 
translation were reviewed in the Gcitt. gel. Anz., 1 799, iii, pp. 1507-12. 

, Der Neue Teutsche Merkur. Weimar, iii, pp. 40-1 : 
Ossian. 

A poem in praise of Ossian sent to the editor anonymously. The 
verses pay a glowing tribute to the boldness and tenderness of Ossian' s 
poetry. 
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i8oo. Ossian*s Gedichte. Rhythmisch iibersetzt von J. G. Rhode. 
3 Theile. Mit Vignetten und Titelkupfer. Berlin. 

The author is Johann Gottlieb Rhode. 1762-1827. Reprint, 1801 ; 2d 
ed. 18 1 7-8. 

Notices: Neue allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 66, ii, p. 350 (1801). 

Briefe an ein Frauenzimmer . . . , herausgegeben von G. Merkel. Vol. 
2, Berlin, 1801, pp. 493-4- 

Ossian's Fingal. Von Wilhelm Schroder. Erlangen. 

A prose translation with arguments. and scattered notes. 
Reviews: Allg. Lit.-Zeitung, 1801, Hi, pp. 700-4. 
Neue allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 66, ii, pp. 349-50 (1801). 

Berrathon. Ein Gedicht Ossians. Metrisch iibersezt von 
J. H. Kistemaker. Miinster. 

The full name of the translator is Johann Hyacinth Kistemaker, 1 754- 
1834; he was a Catholic theologian. — Vorrede, vii pp. Argument, pp. 
1-7. pp. 2-3 note : Translation in iambic pentameters of the end of The 
Songs of Selma, p. 213, last line-p. 214. pp. 8-28 : Iambic and trochaic 
translation of Berrathon. pp. 29-30: Argument of Carril's Address to 
the Rising Sun, Temora, Bk. ii (p. 324) ; pp. 31-2 : Translation of same, 
pp. 33-48: Notes. — Ersch u. Gruber, Encyklopadie, j///^Ossiau (p. 429), 
has Berenthon. 

Review : Allg. Lit.-Zeitung, 1802, iii, p. 48, 

Neue Lausizische Monatsschrift. Herausgegeben von der 
Oberlausizischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. Gorliz. 
i, pp. 403-4 : Ossians Gesang an die Sonne. Aus dem Ge- 
dichte Karthon iibersezt. Von Guido von Lilienfeld. 

Translation in iambic pentameters of Carthon, p. 163, 1. 32-p. 164, end. 

Erholungen. Herausgegeben von W. G. Becker. Leip- 
zig, ii, pp. 282-4 ' Homer, Ossian, Ramler und Rabener. 
von Kretschmann. 

An imaginary conversation between these worthies in the realms of the 
dead. 

Sebaldi Fulconis Joh. Ravii Orationes Duae . . . Altera de 
Poeticae Facultatis Excellentia et Perfectione Spectata in 
Tribus Poetarum Principibus, Scriptore Jobi, Homero et 
Ossiano. Lugduni Batavorum. 

Der arme Gorge vom Verfasser des Erasmus Schleicher. 
Leipzig, pp. 178-82 : Ryno, der Barde, an Furas Hiigel. 

The author is Carl Gottlob Cramer, 1758-1817. The poem is interest- 
ing chiefly for its close imitation of Ossianic nature-description ; the names 
(Anira, Arindal, Ryno, Salgar, Selma) are borrowed from Ossian. 
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Bergisches Taschenbuch fur 1800. Zur Belehrung und Un- 
terhaltung. Herausgegeben von W. Aschenberg. Diissel- 
dorf. pp. 150-60: Selama, eine neu entdeckte, kostliche 
Reliquie Ossians von Edmund Freiherrn von Harold, kur- 
pfalzbaierischen Generalmajor. Mit 3 Kupfern. 

An imitation of Ossian in rhythmic prose, in the same style as von 
Harold's other work in this field. Cp. ibid.y 1801-2, etc. 

Review : Neue allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 57, i, pp. 234-6 (1801). 

Englische Miscellen. Tubingen. Vol. i, pp. 18 1-2 : 
Notice of the Gaelic originals of the Poems of Ossian to be 
published by the Highland Society of London. 

Der Neue Teutsche Merkur. Weimar, ii, p. 257 : Simi- 
lar notice. Also a notice of Malcolm Laing's Dissertation 
appended to his History of Scotland, 2 vols., London, 1800. 

Gothaische gelehrte Zeitungen. Gotha. p. 840 : Notice 
of poems by Ossian and other Celtic bards in the original in 
the possession of one Macnab. 

Bragur. Heraasgegeben von F. D. Grater. Vol. 6, ii, 
pp. 231-53: Altteutsche Bardenliteratur. Von Grater. 

An appeal to search for the songs of the German bards, wherein frequent 
allusions are made to the poems of Ossian. 

1801. The Poems of Ossian. Translated by James Macpherson, 
Esq. 4 vols. A new Edition. [With 4 cuts.] Vienna. 

Macpherson' s notes are given at the end of each volimie. Vol. 4 con- 
tains Macpherson' s Dissertations on the Aera and on the Poems of Ossian, 
as well as Dr. Blair's Critical Dissertation. 

Ossian* s Gedichte. Rhythmisch iibersetzt von J. G. Rhode. 
3 Theile. Prag. 

Reprint of the first edition of 1800, q. v. 

Comala. Ein dramatisches Gedicht von Ossian, iibersetzt 
von J. F. Ludwig. Konigsberg. 

Blank verse translation of Comala (Heinsius, Bucher-Lexikon, has 
Camilla), mostly in iambic measure. The translation is preceded by a 
poem consisting of three eight-line stanzas An Ossian's Geist, an appeal by 
the poet for assistance from the bard. pp. 26-31 : Notes. 

Review: Leipziger Jahrbuch der neuesten Literatur, 1801, i, p. 515. 

Erholungen. Herausgegeben von W. G. Becker. Leip- 
zig, iv, pp. 173-96: Berrathon, Ossians letzter Gesang. 
Von Gustav Scholz. 
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Rhythmic prose translation of Berrathon, with notes (pp. 191-6). pp. 
193-6: Poetic translation of Minvana's Lament over Ryno, contained in 
Macpberson's notes to Berrathon. 

Oster Taschenbuch von Weimar, auf das Jahr 1801. Her- 
aiisgegeben von Seckendorf. Weimar, pp. 263-77 : Der 
Tod Oskars. Aus dem ersten Gesang von Ossians Temora : 
VonS. 

Rhythmic prose translation by Karl Siegmund Freiherr von Secken- 
dorff, 1744-85, of Temora, Bk. i, p. 308, 1. 7-p. 311, 1. 30. Cp. sub 
Music, infroy p. 64. 

Reviews: Neue allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 62, ii, pp. 539-41 (1801). 

Briefe an ein Frauenzimner . . . , herausgegeben von G. Merkel. 
Vol. 2. Berlin, 180 1, pp. 491-3. 

Blumen. Von Ludwig Theoboul Kosegarten. Berlin, 
pp. 37-76: Tura, ein Gesang des Ossian. — pp. 137-8: 
Fragment. — pp. 139-71 : Finan und Lorma. Ein Gesang 
des Ossian. — pp. 209-12: Des Harden Abschied. Fragment. 
— pp. 213-24 : Umad und sein Hund. Episode eines gros- 
seren Gesanges. 

Translations from the Sean Dana (cf. Gallische Alterthlimer, 1781) by 
Gotthard Ludwig Kosegarten, 1758-1818. Cp. Works, 1812, and Thomas 
Garnett's Reise, 1802. The first and third are prose translations, the 
second and fourth are in blank trochaic pentameters, and the last is a 
prose translation with occasional passages in trochaic pentameters. 

Ibid. , pp . 1 8 1 -9 : Ekloge . 

Translated in rhythmic prose from a poem by John Logan (or Michael 
Bruce), the spirit of which is intensely Ossianic. This translation appeared 
first in the Bergisches Taschenbuch, 1800, pp. 195-9, under the title Sal- 
gar und Mora. 

Review : Neue allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 76, i, pp. 82-3 (1803). 

Bergisches Taschenbuch zur Belehrung und Unterhaltung, 
auf das Jahr 1801. Dusseldorf. pp. 268-82 : Flnmara, 
eine alte celtische Reliquie. Von Frhr. von Harold, Gene- 
ralmajor. 

A rhythmic prose imitation of Macpherson's Ossian. Cp. ibid,^ 1800 
and 1802. It is entitled Finmara, not Timara, as Nicolai, 1877, P- ^57» 
nor Fimara, as Gurlitt, April 9, 1 802, p 9. 

Review : Neue allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 58, ii, pp. 536-7 (1801). 

Flora. Neunter Jahrgang. Tubingen, iii, pp. 39-42 : 
Celtische Gedichte. Nach dem Franzoschen. pp. 39-40 : 
Comanna. pp. 40-42 : Der Barde. 
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Two imitations of Ossian, translated in prose by Johann Friedrich Bu- 
tenschon, 1 764-1 842. , 

Intelligenzblatt der Allg. Lit. -Zeitung. No. 92, pp. 739- 
42 : Notice of the death of Dr. Hugh Blair (cf. 1785), with 
references to his Critical Dissertation on the Poems of Ossian. 

Ibid,^ No. 123, p. 985 : Notice of French translations. 

Ibid,^ No. 158, p. 1275: Notice of Spanish translation 
(Montengon). 

Gothaische gelehrte Zeitungen, p. 96, and Der Neue 
Teutsche Merkur, Weimar, i, pp. 152-3 : Notices of the 
Gaelic originals to be published by the Highland Society. 

Michael's Denis Literarischer Nachlass. Herausgegeben 
von Joseph Friedrich Freyherrn von Retzer. 2 vols. Wien, 
1 80 1-2. Vol. I, pp. 94-8 : Das Orakel der Deutschen. 

Appeared originally in Gemmingcn's Magazin filr Wissenschaften und 
litteratur, 1 785, q, v. 

1802. Handbuch der englischen Sprache und Literatur, oder 
Auswahl interessanter chronologisch geordneter Stiicke aus 
den klassischen englischen Prosaisten und Dichtern. Nebst 
Nachrichten von den Verfassem und ihren Werken. von H. 
Nolte und L. Ideler. Poetischer Theil. Neue Auflage. 
Berlin, pp. 499-503 : Macpherson. pp. 503-4 : Morna. 
pp. 505-6: Comal und Galvina. pp. 506-13: The Songs 
of Selma. 

Morna is an extract from Fingal, Bk. i, p. 219, 1. 12-p. 220, 1. 28, Co- 
mal and Galvina from Fingal, Bk. ii, p. 234, 1. 9-p. 235, end. — The au- 
thors are J. W. H. Nolte and Christian Ludwig Ideler ( 1 766-1846). The 
first edition does not contain the extracts from Ossian. 3d ed. 1811,4th 
ed. 1832, q. V. 

Review : Neue allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 77, i, pp. 212-4 (1803). 

AnkUndigung einiger Abschieds-Reden durch Christ. VVil- 
helm Ahlwardt. Voran Ossians Karthon, metrisch iiber- 
setzt ; ein Versuch. Oldenburg. 

A hexameter translation of Carthon by Christian Wilhelm Ahlwardt, 
1 760- 1 830. Cf. Translation, 181 1. 

Reviews: Allg. Lit. -Zeitung, 1863, i, pp. 215-6. 
Gothaische gelehrte Zeitungen, i8c2, pp. 910-1. 

Gottfried August Burger's vermischte Schriften. Heraus- 
gegeben von Karl Reinhard. Zweiter Theil. Gottingen. 
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(Vol. 4) pp. 175-240: Proben einer Ubersetzung von Os- 
sian's Gedichten. 

Pp. 177-204: Karrik-Thura. EinGcdicht. (Cf. Deutsches Museum, 
1779). pp. 205-14 : Komala. Bin draraatiscbes Gedicbt (Aus der Hand- 
schrifth pp. 215-40 : Kath-Loda. Ein Gedicht (Aus der Handschrift). 
All three specimens are in rhythmic prose. In Reinhard's edition of the 
S^mmtliche Werke, they a^ found on pp. 95-144, Vol. 4, Hamburg, l8i6,* 
and on pp. 107-60, Vol. 5, Berlin, 1823. For reprints and other editions, 
cf. Goedeke*s Grundriss, 2d ed.. Vol. 4, p. 392. — For August Wilhelm 
von Schlegel's opinion of Ossian as expressed in connection with a notice 
of Bflrger's Proben, cf. Schlegel's Sammtliche Werke, ed. BScking, Vol. 
8, Leipzig, 1846, pp. 134-5, and cp. Friedrich Schlegels Briefe an seinen 
Bruder August Wilhelm, herausgegeben von Dr. Oskar F. Walzel, Berlin, 
1890, p. 466. 

Caledonia. Von der Verfasserin der Soramerstunden. 4 
vols. Hamburg, 1802-4. 

The author is Emilie von Berlepsch (Harmes), 1757-1830. The first 
two volumes (1802) contain frequent allusions to Ossianic scenery, e. g.^ 
Vol. 2, pp. 189, 233-6, etc., references to his poems with several extracts 
in her own translation, etc. Vol. 2, pp. 190-202: Translation of.Dar- 
Thula, p. 286, 1. 2-p. 289, 1. 4 ; pp. 251-4 : Fingal, Bk. iii, p. 244, 1. I9- 
end ; pp. 254-6 : The Songs of Selma, p. 214, 11. 2-10 ; pp. 256-61 : Ber- 
rathon, p. 380, 1. 20-p. 382, end, in extracts ; p. 263 : The War of Inis- 
Thona, p. 203, 11. 1-5 ; pp. 266-9 : Carthon, p. 163, 1. 32-p. 164, end. 
The translations are made in ** einem metrisch freien doch cadencirten 
Parallelismus." Cf. Vol. 3, 1803. 

Review : (Vols, i and 2) Gott. gel. Anzeigen, 1803, i, pp. 219-24. 

Adrastea. Herausgegeben von J. G. v. Herder. 6 vols. 
Leipzig, 1 801-3. Vol. 4, i, pp. 101-6 : Ein Gesprach 
zwischen dem bejahrten Ossian und St. Patrik. Aus dem 
Englischen Ubersetzt. 

Meyer's translation with several changes by Herder; cf. Spielc des 
Witzes und der Phantasie, 1793. '^^ variants are noted in Herder's 
Works, ed. Suphan, Vol, 24, pp. 38-42. 

Sulmora Tochter Cuthullins. Ein Drama in fiinf AufzUgen. 
Nach Ossian bearbeitet vom Generalmajor Edm. Freiherm von 
Harold. DUsseldorf. 

A long prose drama (93 pp.) in line with von Harold's other examples 
of Ossianic work. Cf. infra. 

Review : Leipziger Literaturzeitung, 1802, ii, pp. 2026-7. 

Bergisches Taschenbuch . . . auf das Jahr 1802. Dlissel- 
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dorf. pp. 207-26 : Musana, oder der Wehmuthsgesang ; eine 
ersische Reliquie. Von Frhr. von Harold, Generalmajor. 
Rhythmic prose imitation. Cp. iMd., 1800, and supra. 

Uber Ossian. (Programm) Von Johann Gurlitt. Magde- 
burg. (April 9.) 

Pp. 3-8 : Geschichte der Ausgaben^Uebersetzungen und Nachahmun- 
gen Ossians ; pp. 8-12 : Sammlungen Ossianischer und anderer Celtischer 
Gedichte nach der Macphersonschen ; pp. 12-21 : Streit Uber Aechtheit 
der Ossianischen Gedichte ; pp. 26-7 : Schriften zur ErlJuterung und 
Bcurtheilung des Ossian. pp. 28-9 : Programm der Redeflbung ; No. 5 
(p. 28): Ossian's Bosmina. 

Reviews : AUg. Lit. -Zeitung, 1802, iii, pp. 31-2. 

Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1802, ii, p. 880. 

Neue allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 73, ii, pp. 317-8 (1802). 

tiber Ossian. Erster Abschnitt. (Programm von) Jo- 
hann Gurlitt. Hamburg. (Nov. 9.) 

Pp. 3-32 : Charakteristik Ossians, mit Hinsichten auf Homer, pp. 
33-6 : Zusatze zu dem zweiten Programm Uber Ossian. The author is 
Johannes Gottfried Gurlitt, 1 754-1827. Cp. 1803-5. 

Reviews : GdUingische gel. Anz., 1803, ii, p. 952. 

Neue Leipziger Literaturzeitung, 1803, i, pp. 639-40. 

Der Neue Teutsche Merkur. Weimar, iii, pp. 153-6: 
Ueber die Aechtheit der ersischen Gesange und besonders der 
Lieder Ossian's. 

A letter from a correspondent in Edinburgh, dated Sept. 13, 1802, in 
which additional proofs of the authenticity are presented, based upon 
James Macdonald's find of Gaelic MSS. in possession of Major Mac 
Lachan. 

Englische Miscellen. Tubingen. Vol. 8, pp. 182-4 ; 
Intelligenzblatt der Allg. Lit. -Zeitung, p. 1544: Notices 
of the proofs of the authenticity of the poems of Ossian con- 
tained in Alexander Campbell's Journey from Edinburgh 
through parts of North Britain, etc., 2 vols., London. 

Gurlitt, Zwei Proben, 1803, p. 28, has MacDonald's. 

Thomas Garnett . . . Reise durch die Schottischen Hoch- 
lande und einen Theil der Hebriden. Aus dem Englischen 
iibersetzt und mit Alexander Campbells Abhandlung iiber die 
Dicht- und Tonkunst der Hochlander ^ wie auch Uber die 

* Edinburgh, 1798. 
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Aechtheit der dem Ossian zugeschriebenen Gesange vermehrt 
von Ludwig Theoboul Kosegarten. 2 vols. Liibeck und 
Leipzig. 

Translation by Kosegarten (cp. Blumen, 1801, Dichtungen, 1812) of 
Observations on a Tour through the Highlands and Part of the Western 
Isles of Scotland. . . . In Two Volumes. By T. Gamett, M.D., London, 
1800. 

Beschreibung derjenigen Kunstwerke, welche von der Ko- 
niglichen Akademie der bildenden Kiinste und mechanischen 
Wissenschaften in den Zimmern der Akademie . . . ausge- 
stellt sind. Berlin, pp. 20-6 : Prose translation of Comala 
explanatory of a painting by Weitsch. Cf. in/ra, p. 65. 

Brennus. Eine 2^itschrift fiir das nordliche Deutschland. 
Berlin. December, pp. 631-2 : Beschreibung und Wiirdi- 
gung der Comala, gemalt von Weitsch. Cf. supra. 

1803. Zwei Proben von Uebersezungen aus Ossian, nebst Nach- 
tragen zur Ossianischen Literatur. (Programm von) Joh. 
Gurlitt. Hamburg. 

Pp. 1-8 : Oithona, cin Gedicht des Ossian, Ubersezt von Herm Birckcn- 
stfldt, in Bilzow. Translation in hexameters by Friedrich Birckenst&dt. — 
pp. 9-24 : Fingal. Erster Gesang ; ProbestUck der Uebersezung des ganzen 
epischen Gedichts Fingal, von Herm Doctor Neumann zu Meissen. 
Translation in hexameters (from Fingal, 1788) by Karl Georg Neumann, 
1 1850. (Cf. 1804-5 and l838.)--pp. 25-7 : Zusaze zu meinem Hambur- 
gischen Programm Uber Ossian. — pp. 27-8 : Zus&ze zu den Uebersezungen 
des Ossian, welche in meinem Klosterbergischen Programm Uber die Lite- 
ratur Ossians N. II. verzeichnct sind. — pp. 28-32 : Zus2lze zum vierten 
Abschnitt meines Programmes iiber die Literatur Ossians S. 12 f. uber die 
Aechtheit der Ossianischen Gedichte. — pp. 32-3 : Zusaz zu \ VI. des 
angefiihrten Programms, wo die Schottischen Reisebeschreibungen ver- 
zeichnet sind. 

Review : Neue allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 91, ii, pp. 316-8 (1804). 

Notice: Gott. gel. Anzeigen, 1805, ii, p. 856. 

Stichotvorenija Ossijana, syna Fingalova . . . Najdennyja i 
izdannyja v svet G-nom Garoldom. Perevod s N^meckago. 
Moskva. 

A Russian prose translation of von Harold's Neuentdeckte Gedichte, 
1787. 

Caledonia. Von der Verfasserin der Sommerstunden. 
Vol. 3. pp. 123-54 : Die Schlacht von Lora. 
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Translation of The Battle of Lora, addressed to the Tochter des femen 
Landes, not to the son of the distant land as in the original. Cf. Vols. I 
and 2, 1802 

Reviews: (Vols. 3 and 4) Gott. gel. Anz., 1804, ii, pp. 1209-14. 

(Vols. 1-4) Allg. Lit.-Zeitung, 1804, ii, pp. 325-8. 

Eudora. Band i. I^ipzig. No. 8. Comala, ein dra- 
matisches Gedicht nach Ossian. Von Ludwig von Gohren. 

Mentioned by Gurlitt ; not to be found. 

Adrastea. Herausgegeben von J. G. v. Herder. Leipzig. 
Vol. 5, ii, pp. 340-8 : Vom Funde der Gesange Ossians. 
pp. 349-56 : Beilage. Volkssagen iiber Ossian, von einem 
gelehrten Hochlander. 

The latter, by James Macdonald, with particular reference to the relig- 
ion of Ossian. TTiese selections are found on pp. 301-11 in Vol. 24 of 
the Suphan ed. of Herder's Works. 

Adrastea von J. G. v. Herder. Hgbn von dessen altes- 
tem Sohn D. W. G. v. Herder. Vol. 6, ii, pp. 305-25 : 
Ossians letzter Gesang. Von v. Knebel. 

A prose translation of Berrathon by Karl Ludwig von Knebel, 1744- 
1834. 

Englische Miscellen. Tubingen. Vol. 12, pp. 45-6: 
Notice of the Gaelic original, translated literally from the 
Monthly Magazine, June, 1803. 

Ibid., pp. 108-9 * Notice of the death of John Mackenzie 
and of the consequent delay in the publication of the Gaelic 
original. 

Magazin fiir Religions- Moral- und Kirchengeschichte. 
Herausgegeben von D. Carl Fridrich Staudlin. Vol. 2. 
Hannover, p. 211: Notice of Malcolm Laing's Critical Dis- 
sertation. Cf. Merkur, 1800. 

Zeitung fiir die elegante Welt, pp. 68-71: Criticism of 
Weitsch's painting Comala by August Wilhelm von Schlegel 
in his article Ueber die Berlinische Kunstausstellung von 1802. 

Cf. suproy p. 43, and infra y p. 65. Cp. Schlegel' s Works, Vol. 9, 
Leipzig, 1846, pp. 175-7- 

1804. Ossians Gedichte. Rhythmisch iibersetzt von J. G. Rhode. 
3 Bande mit Kupfern. Reprint, cf. 1800. 

Ossians Fingal, zweiter und dritter Gesang, verdeutscht 
von Herrn D. Neumann. Nebst Nachtriigen zur Ossianischen 
Literatur. (Programm von) J. Gurlitt. Hamburg. 
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Pp. 1-24 : Hexameter translation, pp. 25-35 * ZusSze. Cp. Zwei 
Proben, 1 803. 

Review: Neue allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 100, ii, pp. 313-6 {1805) 
and Vol. loi, ii, pp. 266-7 1 1805). 

Notice : Gott. gel. Anzeigen, 1805, ii, p. 856. 

Irene. Eine Monatsschrift, herausgegeben von G. A. von 
Halem. Mtinster. i, pp. 124-43: Die Lieder von Selma. 
Ein Gedicht Ossians. 

A blank verse translation by Karl Curths. 

y^/V/., ii, pp. 1-30 : Ossians Berrathon. pp. 81-113: Os- 
sians Carthon. 

Two translations in blank verse by von Halem. Cp. Poesie und Prose, 
1789. 

Review: Neue allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 104, ii, pp. 238-40 (1805). 

Lyrische Anthologie. Herausgegeben von Friedrich Mat- 
thisson. 20 vols. Zurich, 1803-7. Vol. 7, pp. 93-101 : 
Armyns Klagelied. Von Crome. — Vol. 8, pp. 96-8 : Dauras 
Trauer. Von Siegmund Freiherr von Seckendorf. 

For the former cf. Unterhaltungen, 1767, for the latter ittfray p. 64. 
Another edition of the Anthologie appeared about the same time. 

Der Neue Teutsche Merkur. Weimar, i, p. 233, iii, pp. 
77-9 : Advance notices of the Report of the Committee of 
the Highland Society of Scotland, 1805. (Cf. Engl. Bibli- 
ography. ) 

Intelligenzblatt der Allg. Lit.-Zeitung, No. 147, p. 1191 : 
Notice of Jean-Joseph Taillasson^s (French) translation ; 
No. 187, pp. 1507-8 : Notice of Arbaud de Jongues*s trans- 
lation. 

Leben und Liebe Ryno's und seiner Schwester Minona. 
Herausgegeben von Oscar. 2 vols. Ziillichau und Frey- 
stadt. 1804-5. 

A story by Johann Friedrich Kind, 1768-1843. pp. 19-20: Account 
of a Society called "die Schule Ossians," the members of which give 
themselves Ossianic names. 

1805. The Poems of Ossian. Translated by James Macpherson, 
Esq. In three volumes. Leipzick. 

Macpherson' s two dissertations and Dr. Blair's Critical Dissertation are 
given at the end of the third volume. 

Review: Allg. Lit.-Zeitung, 1806, iv, p. 344. 
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Ossians Fingal, vierter, funfter und sechster Gesang, iiber- 
sezt von Herrn Dr. Neumann. Mit Anraerkungen und Litera- 
tur-Nachtragen. (Programm) von Joh. Gurlitt. Hamburg. 

Pp. 1-34: Translation, pp. 35-7: NachtrSge zur Ossianischen Litera- 
tur. Cp. Zwei Proben, 1803, also 1804. 

Review: Neue allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 100, ii, pp. 313-6 (1805). 
Notice: Gott. gel. Anzeigen, 1805, ii, p. 856. 

Der Neue Teutsche Merkur. Weimar, i, pp. 258-63 : 
Ossians letztes Lied. Berrathon. Probe einer metrischen 
Uebersetzung. Von Reyer. 

Translation in rimed eight-line stanzas of the beginning of Berrathon, 
pp. 374-376, 1. 24. 

Erholungen. Herausgegeben von W. G. Becker. Leip- 
zig, i, pp. 156-75 : Karrikthura. Eine altschottische Sage. 
Frei nach Ossian. Von C. Schreiber. 

A free rendering in rhythmic prose of Carric-Thura, beginning to p. 
151, 1. 2, by Christian Schreiber, 1781-1857. Cp. Taschenbuch, 1806. 

Nordische Miszellen. Vierter Band. Hamburg. No. 45, 
pp. 289-93 : Fragmented aus den Gedichten von Ossian dem 
Sohne Fingals. Nach dem Englischen des Herrn Macpher- 
son ins Deutsche iibersetzt von Friedrich Leopold Grafen zu 
StoUberg. 

Pp. 289-91 : Fingal, Bk. i, p. 218, 1. 29-p. 220, 1. 28. pp. 291-3 : 
Carthoi>, p. 163, 1. 32-p. 164, end. Specimens of the translation pub- 
lished in the following year, q, v. 

Irene. Eine Monatsschrift, herausgegeben von G. A. von 
Halem. Oldenburg, iii, pp. 293-5 : Orla's Gattin. Von 
Luise Brachmann. 

A poetic imitation of an Ossianic lament based upon the episode of 
Orla, Fingal, Bk. v, pp. 254-6. Quatrains in tetrameters without rime. 
Reprinted in the Erholungen, 1807. 

Englische Miscellen. Tubingen. Vol. 19, p. 51, pp. 108- 
9 . Notices of the Gaelic originals to be published by the 
Highland Society, p. 108 : Advance notice of Malcolm 
Laing's edition of Ossian. — Vol. 20, pp. loo-i : Notice of 
the Dissertation on the Authenticity of the Poems of Ossian 
to be included in the Gaelic original, pp. 125-53: Ver- 
gebliche Bemiihungen der Hochliindisch-Schottischen Gesell- 
schaft, die Originate des Macphersonschen Ossians ausfindig 
zu machen. 
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The last is an essay reviewing the Report of the Q>mmittec of the 
Highland 5>ociety and Malcolm Laing's edition of the Poems of Ossian, 
Edinburgh and London, 1805. 

Intelligenzblatt der Allg. Lit. -Zeitung, p. 1304: Notice of 
the Report of the Committee of the Highland Society. 

i8o6. Die Gedichte von Ossian dem Sohne Fingals. Nach dem 
Englischen des Herrn Macpherson ins Deutsche iibersetzt 
von Friedrich Leopold Grafen zu Stolberg. 3 vols. Ham- 
burg. 

Two editions appeared simultaneously, one in 4®, the other in 8°. 
Perthes, the publisher, had given an order to the artist Philip Otto Runge 
(of. infra^ p. 65 ) to illustrate the translation. He in accordance there- 
with prepared the pictures and sketches mentioned below. There were 
to have been 100 illustrations in all, but Stolberg refused to have any 
and they were omitted. Cf. Nagler's KUnstler- Lexicon, Vol. 14, pp. 51-2. 
Runge seems to have been assisted by Gerat Hardorf. Cf. Gurlitt, 1805, 
p. 37. — Cp. specimens in the Nordische Miszellen, 1805. The translation 
is not rimed, but rhjrthmical. It contains neither dissertations nor intro- 
ductory remarks, but at the end of each volume VerkUrzte Anmerkungen 
des Herm Macpherson nebst einigen des deutschen Obersetzers. 

Reviews: Jenaische Allg. Lit. -Zeitung, 1806, iv, pp. 345-50. 

Bibl. der redenden und bildenden KUnste, I^ipzig, Vol. 3, ii, pp. 
393-402 (1807). 

Allg. Lit.-Zeitung, 1808, i, pp. 177-81. 

Neue Leipziger Literaturzeitung, 1808, iii, pp. 1345-57. 

Erholungen. Leipzig, i, pp. 218-23: Fingals Kampf 
mit Loda. Aus dem Ossian. Von St. Schiitze. 

A poetic translation of Carric-Thura, pp. 147-8, by Johann Stephan 
Schiitze, 1 771-1839. Quatrains riming abab. Cp. Taschenbuch, 1808. 

Taschenbuch zum geselligen Vergniigen. Hgbn von W. 
G. Becker. Leipzig, pp. 296-8 : Die Briider. Ballade 
nach Ossian. Von C. Schreiber. 

A free rendering in rimed verse of the Episode of Colgorm and Strina- 
dona, Cath-Loda, Duan ii, pp. 133-4. — Cp. Erholungen, 1805. 

Aelteste Geschichte der Deutschen, ihrer Sprache und Lit- 
teratur, bis zur Volkerwanderung. Von Johann Christoph 
Adelung. Leipzig, pp. 391-4 : Doubts thrown upon the 
authenticity of Ossian's Poems. Cf. infra^ p. 48. 

Der Neue Teutsche Merkur. Weimar, i, pp. 87-8 : 
Daura*s Trost. Ballade Von K. W. Justi. 

An imitation of Ossian by Karl Wilhelm Justi, 1 767-1846. 
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Ibid.y ii, pp. 31-52, 116-45 • Ueber den Ossian. Von J. 
C. Adelung. 

An essay reviewing the controversy over the Poems of Ossian and dis- 
puting their authenticity. The life and customs of the ancibnt Caledonians 
are also discussed. Reprinted in Mithridates, 1809, q. v,y and cp. supra. 

Abend- Zeitung. Dresden. No. 10, pp. 37-8, No. 11, 
pp. 43-4, No. 12, pp. 46-7: Resultat der Untersuchungen 
liber die Aechtheit Ossians. Von Hans Dippoldt. 

A report of the reviews of the Report of the Committee of the High- 
land Society and of Laing's edition of the Poems of Ossian (Edinburgh, 
Z805), contained in No. 12 of the Edinburgh Review for 1805, by Hans 
Karl Dippoldt, 1782-1811. 

Ibid,^ No. 58, pp. 231-2 : Ueber die Aechtheit Ossians. 

An argument in favor of the non-authenticity which appeared anony- 
mously. 

Englische Miscellen. Tubingen. Vol. 22, p. 184 : Ad- 
vance notice of the Gaelic original and of the Latin translation 
submitted to the Highland Society by Sir John Sinclair. 

Intelligenzblatt der AUg. Lit. -Zeitung, p. 372 : Notice 
of the new edition of Baour-Lormian's French translation 
(1804). 

1807. English Library. Authors in Prose. Vols. XIV, XV, 
and XVI. Containing The Poems of O&sian. Translated by 
James Macpherson, Esq. Gotha. 

The third volume contains Macpherson' s two dissertations and Dr. 
Blair's Critical Dissertation. 

Johann Gottfried von Herder's sammtliche Werke. Zur 
schonen Literatur und Kunst. Achter Theil. Tubingen. 
Stimmen der Volker in Liedern. Gesammelt, geordnet, zum 
Theil Ubersezt durch Johann Gottfried von Herder. Neu 
herausgegeben durch Johann von MUller. pp. 1-44 : Ueber 
Ossian und die Lieder alter Volker. pp. 259-63 : Fillans 
Erscheinung und Fingals Schildklang. pp. 264-5 • I^rin- 
nerung des Gesanges der Vorzeit. p. 266 : Darthula's 
Grabesgesang. Cf. Volkslieder, 1779. 

Probe einer neuen Uebersetzung der Gedichte Ossian's aus 
dem Gaelischen Original. Von Christian Wilhelm Ahl- 
wardt. [i 760-1830.] Oldenburg. 
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Pp. 3-18 : Critical notice of the Gaelic original of the Poems of Ossian, 
London, 1807. pp. 19-44 : Translation of Temora, Bk. vii, with copious 
notes. Cf. Translation, 181 1. 

Advance Notice: Intelligenzblatt der Jenaischen Allg. Lit.-Zeitung, 
1807, p. 648. 

Reviews: Morgcnblatt fdr gebildete StSnde, Tiibingen. 1807, pp. 
1065-6, 1069-70. 

Nordische Miscellen, Hamburg, 1807, pp. 241-4 : '* Die urspriingliche 
Gestalt der Ossianischen Gedichte." 

Allg. Lit.-Zeitung, 1808, i, pp. 451-4. 

Jenaische Allg. Lit.-Zeitung, 1808, i, pp. 53-5. 

Neue Leipziger Literaturzeitung, 1808, iii, pp. 1345-57. 

Erholungen. Leipzig, iii, pp. 224-5 • ^^^ Klage urn 
Orla. Nach dem Ossian. Von Louise Brachraann. — Re- 
printed from Irene, 1805, q. v, 

Der Neue Teutsche Merkur. Weimar, ii, p. 263 : Notice 
of the Gaelic originaL 

l8o8. Ossian's Gedichte. Uebersetzt von Franz Wilhelm Jung. 
3 vols. Frankfurt am Main. 

Poetic translation. Vorerinnerung, an e.ssay upon the authenticity, 
xxvi pp. No dissertations ; notes at end of vols. 

Reviews: Jenaische Allg. Lit.-Zeitung, 1810, iv, pp. 561-76. 
Neue Leipziger Literaturzeitung, 1808, iii, pp. 1345-57. 

Die Gedichte Ossians neuverteutschet. Zweite Auflage. 
Tubingen. 

A mere reprint of the first edition (1782, q, 7/.) without additions or 
corrections. The translator is J. W. Petersen. 

Review: Jenaische Allg. Lit. -Zeitung, 1810, iv, pp. 596-8. 
Notice: Allg. Lit.-Zeitung, 1810, iv, p. 992. 

Ossian's Gedichte. Nach Macpherson. Von Ludwig 
Schubart. 2 vols. Wien. 

Poetic prose translation by Ludwig Albrecht Schubart, 1765-1811, son 
of Christian Friedrich Daniel Schubart. Introduction of liii pp. discussing 
the poetical value and authenticity of the poems, etc. No dissertations and 
very few notes. Cp. Englische Blatter, 1 797-8, Neuer Teutscher Merkur, 
1799. A second edition was published in 1824. 

Taschenbuch zum geselligen Vergniigen. Leipzig, pp. 
271-7: Trennung und Wiederkehr. Aus dem Ossian. Von 
St. Schutze. 

A free rendering of the episode of Shilric and Vinvela, Carric-Thura, 
pp. 144-5, i*^ rimed tetrameters. Cp. Erholungen, 1806. 
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Der Neue Teutsche Merkur. iii, pp. 73-82 : Ankiindigung 
der ersten Uebersetzung des iichten Ossians. 

Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, ii, pp. 334-6. 

Intelligenzblatt der Jenaischen AUg. Lit.-Zeitung, pp. 324- 
7 : Advance notices of Ahlwardt's translation from the 
original Gaelic (1811, q, v.). 

Nachtrage zu Sulzers allgemeiner Theorie der schonen 
Kiinste. = Charaktere der vornehmsten Dichter aller Nationen ; 
. . . von einer Gesellschaft von Gelehrten. 8 vols. Leip- 
zig, 1792-1808. Vol. 8, ii, pp. 384-414: Ossian und die 
Hebraischen Dichter. Von W. N. Freudentheil. Cf. Nach- 
trage, Vol. 3, 1795. 

Reise durch Schottland, seine Inseln, Daneraark und einen 
Theil von Deutschland. Aus der Englischen Handschrift 
iibersetzt von D. W. Soltau. 3 vols. Leipzig. 

Translation of James Macdonald's Journey, etc., by Dietrich Wilhelm 
Soltau, 1745-1827. — Vol. 2, pp. 190-223 : An attempt to establish the 
authenticity of Macphcrson's Ossian, for an estimate of which cf. Der Neue 
Teutsche Merkur, 1808, iii, pp. 77-8. — pp. 216-7 : German translation of 
Ossian*s Apostrophe to the .^un as recited in Gaelic by Hugh Macdonald. 
The original Gaelic version is given on pp. 303-4. — The book also con- 
tains reflections on the times of Ossian, references to geographical localities 
connected with the bard, etc. 

Reviews: Allg. Lit.-Zeitung, 1808, iii, pp. 729-42. 

Neue Leipziger Literaturzeitung, 1808, iii, pp. 1628-32. 

1809. Der Neue Teutsche Merkur. i, pp. 82-6 : Ueber die neue 
Uebersetzung Ossians von Hrn. Prof. Ahlwardt. 

A letter from Ahlwardt to the Editor, dated Oldenburg, Nov. 28, 1808, 
with reference to his forthcoming translation. 

Mithridates oder allgemeine Sprachenkunde . . . von Jo- 
hann Christoph Adelung. 2 vols. Berlin. Vol. 2, An- 
hang, pp. 104-41 : Uber den Ossian. 

Reprinted from Der Neue Teutsche Merkur, 1806, ^. v. 
Review: Allg. Lit.-Zeitung, 1809, ii, p. 736. 

1810. Der Neue Teutsche Merkur. ii, pp. 18-64 • Oisian's 
Fionnghal. Erster Gesang. Aus dem Gaelischen, im Sylben- 
masse der Urschrift von C. W. Ahlwardt. 

Pp. 18-9: Preface by B[6ttiger]. pp. 46-64 : Notes. 

Pantheon. Eine Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft und Kunst. 
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Leipzig. Vol. 2,ii, pp. 246-82 : Oisian's Tighmora. Er- 
ster Gesang. Aus dem Gaelischen, im Sylbenmasse des Ori- 
ginals, von C. W. Ahlwardt. 

Pp. 246-8 : Argument ; pp. 272-82 : Notes. 

Oisian*s Apostrophe an die Sonne, im Sylbenmasse des 
Originals. (Programm) von Christian Wilhelm Ahlwardt. 
Oldenburg. 8 pp. 

Translation of Carthon, p. 163, 1. 32-p. 164, end. The Gaelic original 
is given opposite, pp. 6-7 : Notes. 

Jenaische AUgemeine Literatur-Zeitung. iv, pp. 561-98 : 
Review of Jung's, Petersen's, and Schubart*s Translations 
(1808). 

Geschichte der Poesie und Beredsamkeit seit dem Ende 
des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts. Von Friedrich Bouterwek. 
12 vols. Gottingen, 1801-19. Vol. 8, pp. 370-3: Mac- 
pherson's Ossianische Gedichte. 

Discusses chiefly the authenticity of the poems. Cp. Deutsches Mu- 
seum, 178S. 

181 1. Die Gedichte Ossian's. Aus dem Gaelischen im Sylben- 
masse des Originals von Christian Wilhelm Ahlwardt. 3 
vols. Leipzig. 

The translation was made from the Gaelic original and not from Sin- 
clair's Latin Interlinear version, as stated in Meyer's Konversations-Lexi- 
kon, sub Ossian. — Cf. infra, pp. 74, 126. — A two volume edition appeared 
in the same year. Cp. 1839, 1840, 1846, 1861. — For a criticism of com- 
pounds used by Ahlwardt, cf. Jacob Grimm, Kleinere Schriften, Vol. 6 
(Berlin, 1882), pp. 71-2. 

Review : Leipziger Literatur-Zeitung, 1812, i, pp. 569-83. 

Uber Oisian's Fionnghal G[esang] i. v. 7-33. (Pro- 
gramm) von Christian Wilhelm Ahlwardt. Oldenburg. 8 pp. 

P. 3 : Introduction, pp. 4-7 : On opposite pages the Gaelic original of 
Fingal, Bk. i, 11. 7-33, as given in the Ix)ndon edition of the original 
(1807) and the later recast of the bards as given on p. 190 of the Report 
of the Committee of the Highland Society (1805). A literal translation 
into German of both texts is given at the foot. 

Handbuch der Englischen Sprache und Literatur . . . von 
H. Nolte und L. Ideler. Poetischer Theil. Dritte Auflage. 
Berlin. 

Pp. 531-6: Macpherson. pp. 536-7: Morna. pp. 538-9: Comal 
and Galvina. pp. 539-46 : The Songs of Selma. — Cf. 2d ed., 1802 ; 4th 
cd., 1832. 
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German translation by ? Huber. 

In the Vorrede zur zweiten Ausgabe, Vol. I, p. xiii, of Rhode's Trans- 
lation (1817), also in Talvj's treatise (1840), p. 3, and elsewhere, men- 
tion is made of a translation by Huber, which I failed to discover. 

[iJber die Echtheit der Ossianischen Gedichte. Von Fink. 
Berlin.] 

Mentioned in Meyer's Konversations-Lexikon, sub Ossian, and else- 
where. The author's name is Link and the treatise in question did not 
appear until 1843, ^- ^• 

1812. Kosegarten's Dichtungen. 8 vols. Greifswald, 1812-3. 
Vol. 4, pp. 145-89 : Finan und Lorma. Ein Gesang des 
Ossian. pp. 190-200: Umad und sein Hund. pp. 201- 
204 : Des Barden Abschied. pp. 205-7 : Fla' Innis. Die 
Insel der Seligen. pp. 208-10 : Die Kilda-Klage. pp. 211- 
2 : Ossian and Malvina. pp. 213-31 : Ossian's letztes Lied. 

For the first three cf. Blumen, 1801 ; the sixth is given in the Blumen, 
pp. 137-8, under the title Fragment. The last is a free metrical transla- 
tion of Berralhon, beginning, p. 374-p. 376, 1. 19 ; p. 380, 1. 17-p. 382, 
end. 

Archiv fur Geographic, Historie, Staats- und Kriegskunst. 
Dritter Jahrgang. Wien. pp. 185-6 : Ueber die Echtheit 
der Ossian* schen Gedichte. 

A short essay referring particularly to the Report of the Highland So- 
ciety and to Graham's Essay on the Authenticity of the Poems of Ossian 
(Edinburgh, 1807). 

Deutsches Museum herausgegeben von Friedrich Schlegel. 
Wien. Vol. i, pp. 162-94: Ueber nordische Dichtkunst. 
Ossian, Die Edda, Sigurd und Shakspeare. Vom Heraus- 
geber. 

Pp. 167-79 : Discussion of the authenticity and era of the poems of 
Ossian. In Schlegel' s sSmmtliche Werke, the essay is found on pp. 65- 
108, Vol. 10 (Wien, 1825) of the first edition, and on pp. 51-82, Vol. 8 
(Wien, 1846) of the second edition. 

Review: Allg. Lit.-Zeitung, 1814, pp. 1S5-6. 

1814. Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen. iii, pp. 1833-7 : Review 
of The Poems of Ossian, in the original Gaelic . . . Lon- 
don, 1807. 

18 15. Gerstenbergs Vermischte Schriften von ihm selbst gesam- 
melt und mit Verbesserungen und Zusiitzen herausgegeben in 
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drei Banden. Altona, 1815-6. Vol. i, pp. 35-354: 
Minona oder die Angelsachsen. Ein Melodrama. 

Pp. 353-78 : Anmerkungen zur Miuona. Cf. 1785, 1 79 4. 

1817. Minerva. Taschenbuch fiir das Jahr 1817. Leipzig, pp. 
86-91 : Fingal und Agandekka. (Frei nach Ossian.) Von 
Buri. pp. 92-8 : Oina-Morul, das Madchen der Insel. 
(Frei nach Ossian.) Von Buri. 

The first is a translation of Fingal, Bk. iii, p. 236, 1. 6-p. 238, 1. 5, 
the second of Oina-Morul. Both are by Christian Karl Ernst Wilhelm 
Buri, 1758-1820, in five-line (trochaic pentameter) stanzas. 

Erganzungsblatter zur Allgemeinen Literatur-Zeitung. pp. 
305-10, 313-6 : Review of the Report of the Committee of 
the Highland Society, etc., 1805. 

1817-8. Ossians Gedichte. Rhythmisch iibersetzt von J. G. 
Rhode. Zweite verbesserte Ausgabe. 3 Theile, mit Kupfern 
und Vignetten. Berlin. 

1st ed., 1800, q, V. Lowndes, Bibliographer's Manual, London 
(Bohn), Part vi, sub Ossian, p. 1738, has 1808. 

Reviews : GCtt. gelehrte Anzeigen, 1818, i, p. 632. 
Erganzungsblatter zur Allg. Lit.-Zeitung, 1819, iv, pp. 913-6. 

1817-9. Die Gedichte Ossians, neu ubersezt und mit dem Eng- 
lischen Texte begleitet, von J. F. Arnauld de laPeri^re, Sekre- 
tar der Koniglichen Regierung zu Koln. 4 vols. Koln. 
Vorrede, Vol. i, pp. ix-xii. English and German on opposite pages. 
To Vol. I is prefixed a translation of Macpherson's first, to Vol. 2 Mac- 
pherson's second essay. Notes at the end of each poem. Metrical trans- 
lation. 

182 1. Gesammelte Werke der Briider Christian und Friedrich 
Leopold Grafen zu Stolberg. 20 vols. Hamburg, 1820-5. 
Vol. 2, pp. 228-30: Spatere Zueignung des Ossian an 
meinen Bruder. 

Friedrich Leopold's dedication of his translation of Ossian, 1806. 

1822. Tales of Ossian for Use and Entertainment. Ein Lese- 
buch fiir Anfanger in der englischen Sprache. Dritte ver- 
besserte Auflage. Niimberg. 

1st ed. , 1784, 2d ed., 1794, q. v. The long preface of the first and 
second editions is omitted, pp. 109-30 : Appendix : I. To the Sun. 
(Carthon, p. 163, 1. 32-p. 164, end.) 2. To the Moon. (Dar-Thula, p. 
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278, beginning-p. 279, 1. 13.) 3. To the evening star. (The Songs of 
Selma, p. 208, 11. i-io. ) 4. Colmar and Colmal. A Poem. (Calthon 
and Colmal. ) By J. Balbach. 

1824. Ossian's Gedichte. Nach Macpherson. Von Ludwig 
Schubart. 2 vols. Wien. 

1st ed. , 1808, q. V. Ersch u. Gruber, EncyklopSdie, st4b Ossian ( p. 429), 
has 1822. 

Minerva Taschenbuch fur das Jahr 1824. Leipzig, pp. 
277-310: Darthula, nach Ossian, von Van der Velde. In 
vier Gesangen. 

Pp. 279-80 : Three introductory stanzas opening with an invocation to 
the Muse of Ossian. pp. 280-310 : Iambic pentameter translation of Dar- 
Thula, p. 281, 1. 22-p. 289, end, by Karl Franz van der Velde, 1 779-1824. 

Ceres. Originalien fiir Zerstreuung und Kunstgenuss. 
Zweyter Theil. Wien. pp. 210-4: Das Madchen von 
Selma. Nach Ossian. Von Freyh. von Auffenberg. 

A servile imitation of Ossian in hexameters by Joseph Freiherr von Auf- 
fenberg, 1798-1857, written in Freiburg, 1819. In his Sftmmtliche Werke, 
20 vols., Siegen und Wiesbaden, 1843-4, ^^^ imitation is given on pp. 
263-6 of Vol. 20. 

1825. Musenalmanach fiir das Jahr 1826. Herausgegeben von 
Julius Curtius. Berlin, pp. 81-8 : Ossian. Von J. Cur- 
tius. 

A servile imitation of Ossian, recounting the poet's death, in irregular 
meters. 

1826. The Poems of Ossian. Translated by James Macpherson, 
Esq. In Three Volumes. Leipzick. (Fleischer.) 

Vol. 3 contains Macpherson' s two dissertations, as well as Dr. Blair's 
Critical Dissertation. 

1826-7. Ossian's Gedichte. Neu iibersetzt. 3 Bandchen. Qued- 
linburg und Leipzig. =Vols. 1-3 of the Bibliothek der Meister- 
werke des Auslandes. In neuen Uebersetzungen. In Ver- 
bindung mit Mehreren herausgegeben von L. G. Forster. 
Bandchen 1-3. Quedlinburg und Leipzig. 

Metrical translation without rime, by Lebrecht Gotthilf Forster, 1788- 
1846. No introduction, but an index of names at the end of Vol. 3. Cf. 
infra. 

1827. Ossian's Gedichte. Neu iibersetzt von L. G. Forster. 2 
Theile. Quedlinburg und Leipzig. 
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Cf. supra. 2d ed., 1 830. Neither introduction nor notes, but index 
of names at the end of Vol. 2. 

1828. Minerva Taschenbuch fiir das Jahr 1828. Leipzig, pp. 
375-86: Malvina. Weibliche Charakterschilderung von E. 
Miinch. 

An enthusiastic character-sketch of Malvina , the daughter of Toscar, 
with several passages from the poems of Ossian quoted in German rhythmic 
prose, pp. 377-9 : Croma, beginning, p. 177-p. 178. 1. 21 ; pp. 379-80 : 
The Warof Caros, first (p. 188) and last (p. 193) paragraphs ; pp. 380-I : 
Cathlin of Clutha, beginning, p. 194-p. 195, 1. 2 ; pp. 381-2 : Oina- 
Morul, b^inning, p. 165, 11. 1-12 ; pp. 382-6: Berrathon, beginning, p. 
374-p. 376, 1. 14. The author is Ernst Hermann Joseph Miinch, 1798- 
1841. 

[1829.] Fingal and other Poems of Ossian. (Campe's Edition.) 
Nurnberg and New York. 

Contains Fingal, The War of Caros, The War of Inis-Thona, The 
Battle of Lora, The Death of Cuthullin, Carthon, The Songs of Selma. 
No introduction. 

1830. Ossian's Gedichte. Neu iibersetzt von L. G. Forster. 2 
Theile. Zweite Auflage. Quedlinburg und Leipzig, ist 
ed. 1827, q. V. 

Allgemeine Unterhaltungsblatter fiir Verbreitung des Scho- 
nen, Guten und Niitzlichen. Milnster und Hamm. October, 
No. I, pp. 151-?: Ossian. 

A ballad ia rimed eight-line stanzas by Ferdinand Freiligrath. Cf. 
Euphorion, 1895, E, pp. 126-9. 

1831. Pocket- Edition of the most eminent English authors of 
the preceding century. Schneeberg. Vol. 5 : The Works 
of Ossian. i, Fingal. 

1832. Handbuch der Englischen Sprache und Literatur, oder 
Auswahl interessanter, chronologisch geordneter Stiicke aus 
den Klassischen Englischen Prosaisten und Dichtern . . . von 
H. Nolte und L. Ideler. Poetischer Theil. Vierte Auflage. 
Berlin. 

Not 1852, as given in the -Allg. Deutsche Biog., Vol. 13, p. 743, sub 
Ideler. 2d ed., 1802; 3d ed., 1811. — pp. 510-5 : Macpherson. pp. 515- 
6 : Moma. pp. 516-7 ; Comal and Galvina. pp. 518-25 : The Songs of 
Selma. 
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1 834* The Poems of Ossian, translated by James Macpherson, 
Esq. To which are prefixed, a preliminary Discourse and 
Dissertations on the Aera and Poems of Ossian. A new 
Edition complete in one Volume. Leipsic. 

The preliminary discourse — signed ** Berrathon" — gives an account of 
the renewal of the controversy over the genuineness of the poems, and 
considers the Report of the Committee of the Highland Society, Malcolm 
Laing's edition of the Poems of Ossian (1805), and von Harold's Poems 
of Ossian lately discover' d (1787). 

1835. Briefe an Johann Heinrich Merck von Gothe, Herder, 
Wieland und andern bedeutenden Zeitgenossen . . . heraus - 
gegeben von Dr. Karl Wagner. Darmstadt. Von Herder 
(Strassburg, 28. Oct. 1770), p. 14; (Buckeburg, Juli 1771), 
pp. 27-8: References to Ossian, with a literal translation of 
a few verses from the end of Temora, Bk. vii, translated from 
the Gaelic original. 

Allgemeine Encyklopadie der Wissenschaften und Kiinste 
. . . herausgegeben von J. S. Ersch und J. G. Gruber. 
Dritte Section. Sechster Theil. Leipzig, pp. 420—9 : 
Ossian. Von Heinrich Doring. 

An article on the poems of Ossian and their authenticity, with several 
quotations from Ahlwardt's translation (1811) and some bibliographical 
material. 

1838. Ossians kleine Gedichte iibersetzt von Karl Georg Neu- 
mann. Berlin. 

Translation of all the poems contained in the Tauchnitz edition with 
the exception of the epics. Goethe's translation of The Songs of Selma 
as far as p. 210, 1. 15, is inserted in place of the author's. For Neumann's 
translation of Fingal, cf Guriitt, 1 803-5. 

1839. ^ic Gedichte Ossian' s. Aus dem Galischen von Christian 
Wilhelm Ahlwardt. Mit 3 Holzschnitten. 3 vols. Leipzig. 
Cf. 1811. 

Ossians Gedichte. Rhythmisch bearbeitet von Ed. Brinck- 
meier. Mit Titelbild. Braunschweig. Cp. 1883. 

Lehrbuch einer Literargeschichte der beriihmtesten Vol- 
ker des Mittelalters . . . Von Dr. Johann Georg Theodor 
Grasse. i. Abtheilung, i. Halfte. Dresden und Leipzig, 
pp. 407-12 : Ossian. 
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1840. The Poems of Ossian, translated by James Macpherson, 
Esq. Authenticated, illustrated and explained, by Hugh 
Campbell, Esq. In Two Volumes. Leipzig. Mit 2 Holz- 
schnitten. 

Reprint of the text of Campbell's (London, 1822) edition. Vol. i 
contains Macpherson' s two dissertations, and Vol. 2 Dr. Blair's Critical 
Dissertation. 

Ossian* s Gedichte. . Aus dem Galischen im Sylbenmasse 
des Originals von C. W. Ahlwardt. 2 vols. Neue Auflage 
mit 3 Holzschnitten. Taschen-Ausgabe. Leipzig. Cf. 181 1. 

Miniaturbibliothek auslandischer Dichter. Eine Auswahl 
des Schonsten aus ihren Werken. Mit einleitenden Biogra- 
phien und literar-historischen Anmerkungen. Vol. 2 : Os- 
sians Gedichte. Wehlau. 

Die Unachtheit der Lieder Ossian' s und des Macpherson** 
schen Ossian *s insbesondere. Von Talvj. Leipzig. 

An important collection of arguments in favor of the non-authenticit 
of Macpherson' s Ossian by Therese Adolfine Louise von Jacob (Mrs. 
Robinson), 1797-1870. Ldsch, 1854, p. 102, has a misprint, 1849 for 
1840. 

Review : Magazin fUr die Literatur des Auslandes, 1840, p. 528 
(Nov. 2). 

1841. Fingal, an epic Poem in six books. New edition. Leip- 
zig. 

Kayser, Biicher- Lexicon, has •* and epic Poems." 

1842. Der Dichter Lenz und Friedericke von Sesenheim. Heraus- 
geg. von August Stober. Basel, pp. 95-107 : Goethes 
urspriingliche Uebersetzung der Ossianischen Gedichte von 
Selma. Cf. si//>ra, p. 12. 

1843. Uber die Echtheit der Ossianischen Gedichte. Von H. 
F. Link. Berlin. 

An essay in favor of the authenticity by Heinrich Friedrich Link, 1767- 
1851, directed chiefly against Drummond. Cf. 181 1. 

Neue Jenaische Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung. Leipzig, 
i, pp. 109-19 : Review of The genuine Remains of Ossian, 
literally translated, with a preliminary Dissertation ; by Pat- 
rick Macgregor. Published under the patronage of the High- 
land Society of London. London, 1841. By V. A. Huber. 
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A notice of same had appeared in this periodical, 1842, i, p. 50, in the 
Beilage zur Allg. Zeitung, Augsburg, 1841, p. 2666 (Nov. 30), and in the 
Magazin fur die Literatur des Auslandes, 1841, p. 548 (Nov. 15). 

1846. Ossian*s Gedichte. Aus dem Galischen von Christian 
Wilhelm Ahlwardt. Leipzig. 

Popular edition in one volume ; cp. 1861. 1st ed., 1811, q. v. 

Johann Gottfried von Herder's Lebensbild. Sein chrono- 
logisch-geordneter Briefwechsel . . . Herausgegeben von sei- 
nera Sohne Dr. Emil Gottfried von Herder. Erlangen. 
Vol. 2, pp. 18-20 : Reference to Herder's perusal of Ossian 
at sea. (Cf. Haym, Herder, i, p. 355.) 

Ibid,y Vol. 3, i, pp. 152-3 : Mingalen's Elegie auf ihren 
Dargo. pp. 242-6 : Scenenausder Liebesgeschichte Uthal's 
und Ninathoma's. pp. 246-8 : Lied Bragela's nach ihrem 
CuchuUin. pp. 248-9 : Translation of Temora, Bk. iv, p. 
334, 1. 22, 11. 25-35. 

These metrical translations are not by Herder, but copied from Denis. 
The first is that of a poem given in Macpherson's notes to Calthon and 
Colmal, the second of Berrathon, p. 377,1. 13-p. 378,1. 5, and p. 379, 11. 
IC-31 (with argument), the third of The Death of CuthuUin, p. 290, 1. 
5-p. 291, 1. 4. On pp. 249-51 is given the passage from Temora men- 
tioned above in the form of a bardic dialog. This is by Herder. On pp. 
308-9, 327-8, there are references to poems from Ossian. 

Allgemeine Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. W. Adolf Schmidt. 5. Band (der Zeitschrift fiir 
Geschichtswissenschaft). Berlin, pp. 172-9 : Macpher- 
son's Ossian. Von P. F. Stuhr. 

An essay against the age and authenticity of Macpherson's poems by 
Peter Feddersen Stuhr, 1 787-185 1. The author announced some detailed 
inquiries into the subject, which were, however, never published. 

1847. The Poems of Ossian, Translated by James Macpherson, 
Esq. with [Macpherson's] Dissertations on the Aera and 
Poems of Ossian ; and Dr. Blair's Critical Dissertation. 
Leipzig. = Vol. CXVI of the Collection of British Authors. 
(Tauchnitz.) 

Ossian deutsch von Adolf Bottger. [1816-70.] Leipzig. 
No introduction nor dissertations. Six pages of notes at the end. Met- 
rical translation. Cf. 1852, 1856, 1877. 

1852. Ossian deutsch von Adolf Bottger. 2. (Titel-)Ausgabe. 
Leipzig. Cf. supra. 
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i853- Ausgewahlte Gedichte Ossian's, als Einleitung in das Stu- 
dium der Englischen Sprache.=Anmuthiger Weg zur Er- 
lemung der Englischen Sprache mit oder ohne Lehrer. Von 
dem Herausgeber des Auszuges aus Frau von Stael's Corinne. 
Braunschweig. 

Pp. 1-35 : Das WissenswUrdigste aus der englischen Grammatik. pp. 
37-181 : Auserlesene Gedichte Ossian's mit leichtfasslicher Bezeichnung 
der Aussprache, wortgetreuer Uebersetzung, erliuternden Inhaltsanzeigen 
und kurzen erkiarenden Anmerkungen. (pp. 39-42: Einleitung. Dis- 
cussion of the appearance, authenticity, etc., of the poems.) The poems 
selected are The Songs of Selma, Carric-Thura, Lathmon, Berrathon, 
Oina-Morul, Croma, The War of Inis-Thona, The War of Caros, Dar- 
Thula and Oithona. 

1854. Album des literarischen Vereins in Nurnberg fiir 1854. 
NUmberg. pp. 98-130 : Ueber den galischen Dichter Os- 
sian. Von Dr. E. Losch. 

A popular essay, with numerous quotations, pp. 1 28-9 : An die Mor- 
gensonne. pp. 129-30: An den Mond. p. 130 : An den Abendstem. 
Herder's translations. Cf. supra, p. 21. 

Programm des Gymnasiums zu Lemgo fur das Schuljahr 
i8ff von Dr. H. K. Brandes. i. Abhandlung : Oisian und 
seine Welt, vom Prorektor Dr. Clemen. Lemgo. 

General essay on the poems of Ossian. The author considers the 
poems genuine, being a disciple of Ahlwardt. pp. 15-21 : Argument of 
Fingal. pp. 21-9: Remarks upon the poet. pp. 29-33: Ossian's con- 
ception of the land of the Hereafter. Numerous quotations in Ahlwardt's 
translation. 

1856. Ossian deutsch von Adolf Bottger. 2d ed. Leipzig. Cf. 
1847. 

Die Entwickelung der deutschen Poesie von Klopstock's 
erstem Auftreten bis zu Goethe's Tode . . . Von Johann 
Wilhelm Loebell. Braunschweig. Vol. i, pp. 122-5: The 
poems of Ossian. pp. 272-311 : Die Ossiansche Frage. 

Discusses the strife over the genuineness of the poems and their tecep- 
tion and fate in Germany. — pp. 31 1-9 r Bardic poetry. 

1857. (Herrig's) Archiv filr das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
imd Literaturen. Vol. 22. Braunschweig. pp. 45-80, 
296-402 : Ueber Ossian. Von Dr. Oswald. 

I. Begfiffe von Gott und gottlichen Dingen. II. Kriegfuhrung. III. 
Gastfrcundschaft. IV, Die Jagd. V. Die Frauen. VI. Kampfe mit 
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Fremden. VII. Fehden. VIII. Fingal. IX. Ossian. X. Gleicbnisse. 
XI. Die Gesange. — Written from the view-point of a firm believer in the 
authenticity of the poems. 

i860. Jahrbuch fiir Romanische und Englische Literatur. Vol. 

2. Berlin, pp. 183-203 : Das Neueste zur Ossian -Frage. 
Von Dr. H. J. Heller. 

The results obtained by Drummond and O'Reilly as laid down in Talvj 
(1840) are accepted on broad lines, but Dr. Heller would modify the con- 
clusions in some particulars. 

1861. Die Gedichte Ossian*s. Aus dem Galischen von Christian 
VVilhelm Ahlwardt. [3 vols, in one.] Leipzig. (Goschen.) 

Popular edition in one volume, like 1846. (Deutsche Volks-Biblio- 
thek. 3. Reihe. ) 

1863. Ossian und die Fingal-Sage von Professor E. Waag. Mann- 
heim. Als Beilage zum Programm des Grossh. Lyceums in 
Mannheim von 1863. 

Pp. 5-12 : Einleitung. General remarks on the appearance of the 
poems and the controversy over them. pp. 1 2-44 : I. Ossian im Schim- 
merlichte der Dichtung. Taken up in large part with the story of the two 
epics, Fingal and Temora ; with quotations, pp. 45-70 : II. Ossian im 
Damraerlichte der Sage, die da wandelt im Schatten der Geschichte. 
Waag's remarks are based principally upon Talvj (1840). He is a non- 
believer in the authenticity, pp. 71-80 : Anhang. I. Denis. 2. Gothe. 

3. Herder 4. Schlegel. 5. Ahlwardt. 6. Ausgaben und Uebersetzun- 
gen des englischen, i. e.^ Macpherson'schen Ossian. 7. Enderle von 
Ketsch. 8. Talvj. 9. Macpherson. 10. Dr. Oswald (1857). Only a 
few translations are mentioned under 6. 

1864. Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen des Freien Deutschen 
Hochstiftes . . . zu Frankfurt a. M. Fiinfter Jahrgang. 
Frankfurt a. M. pp. 76-83 : Ossian und seine Dichtimgen. 
Von Friedlieb Rausch. 

A general review of the Ossian question, in which the unauthentic char- 
acter of the poems is asserted. 

1867. Briefe von und an Klopstock . . . herausgegeben von J. 
M. Lappenberg. Braunschweig, pp. 164, 17 1-2, 210-1, 
218, 226-7 • References to Ossian. 

1868. Ossian's Finnghal. Episches Gedicht, aus dem Galischen 
metrisch und mit Beibehaltung des Reims iibersetzt von Dr. 
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August Ebrard. Nebst einem Anhang : Ueber Alter und 
Echtheit von Ossian's Gedichten. Leipzig. 

Pp. I-123 : Rimed translation, very few notes, pp. 124-54 : Essay upon 
the authenticity, pp. 155-8 : Register der Eigennamen zu * Finnghal.' 

[1869.] Ossian*s Fingal. Episches Gedicht in sechs Gesangen. 
Aus dem Englischen ubersetzt von Reinhold Jachmann. 
Universal -Bibliothek (Reclames) No. 168. 

Prose translation without notes or arguments. 

AUgemeine Zeitung. Augsburg. Ausserordentliche Bei- 
lage, 29. Januar. Zur Ossian-Frage. Erwiederung von Dr. 
Aug. Ebrard. 

An ironic reply to Die UnHchtheit der Lieder Ossian's * eines [sic /] ge- 
wissen Talvj ' (1840). 

1870. Handbuch der Mittelgalischen Sprache hauptsachlich Os- 
sian's. Grammatik. — Lesestiicke. — Worterbuch. Von Dr. 
August Ebrard. Mit einem Vorwort von Dr. G. Authen- 
rieth. Wien. (305 pp.) 

With preface by the author, who believes firmly in the authenticity of 
the poems; cf. particularly pp. 3-4 and 303-4. LesestUcke (Gaelic): 
p. 212 : Schilderung der Schlacht zwischen Cuchullin und Suaran. Fingal, 
Bk. i, p. 223, 1. 24-p. 224, 1. 2. pp. 213-4 : Beschreibung des Wagens 
und der Rosse Cuchullin's. Fingal, Bk. i, p. 221, 1. 23-p. 222, 1. 10. 
pp. 214-7. Kampf Finnghal's mit Odin. Carric-Thura, p. 146, 1. 30-p. 
148, 1. 16. 

Review : Literarisches Ceniralblatt, Leipzig, July 16, 1870. 

[1877.] Ossian. Deutsch von Adolf Bottger. E>ritte Ausgabe. 
Leipzig, ist ed., 1847, ^. v. 

(Herrig*s) Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
und Literaturen. Vol. 58. Braunschweig, pp. 129-58: 
Ueber Ossian. Von A. F. Nicolai. 

An essay upon the era, home, and family of Ossian, his poems and his 
language, with an account of the Ossianic controversy and a history of the 
editions, translations, and imitations of Ossian, etc. 

1879. Verhandlungen der Dreiunddreissigsten Versammlung 
Deutscher Philologen und Schulmanner in Gera. Leipzig. 
PP- 15-32 : Die altirische Sage und die Ossian-Frage. — Von 
Dr. E. Windisch. 

A French translation of this important exposition of the question ap- 
peared in the Revue Celtique, Vol. 5. Paris, 1 88 1-3. pp. 70-93: 
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L'ancienne 16gende irlandaise et les po6sies ossianiques, par M. E. Win- 
disch. (Traduit par femile Emault. ) 

Archiv fur Litteraturgeschichte. Vol. 8. pp. 534-43 : 
'Hektors Abschied' und Ossian. Von Wilhelm Fielitz. 

An attempt to prove Schiller's obligation to Ossian in Hektor's Ab- 
schied, The Robbers, Act ii, 2. Cf. also Zeitschrift des Allg. Deutschen 
Sprachvereins, Vol. 15 (1900), p. 22 : Notice of a lecture on Hektor und 
Andromache bei Homer, Schiller und Ossian, delivered by Prof. Fielitz at 
Breslau, Dec. 1 1, 1899. 

[188 1.] Ossian 's Temora. Ein Gedicht in acht Gesangen. 
Aus dem Englischen Ubersetzt von Hermann von Suttner- 
Erenwin. Leipzig. Universal-Bibliothek (Reclam's) No. 
1496. 

A prose translation with neither introduction nor notes, but an appendix : 
Erkiarung einzelner in Temora vorkoramender Namen. 

[1883.] Ossians Gedichte In neuer Uebertragung von Eduard 
Brinckmeier. 2 vols. Stuttgart. Collection Spemann, Vols. 
164-5. 

Metrical translation, scattered notes, pp. 7-18 : Introductory preface. 
Cp. 1839. 

1884. Recensionen und Vermischte Aufsatze von Jacob Grimm. 
Vierter Theil. (Kleinere Schriften, Vol. 7.) Berlin, pp. 
537-43 • t'ber Ossian. Geschrieben 1863. 

The beginning of a book on Ossian planned by Grimm to establish the 
authenticity of the poems. A general account of the strife waged over the 
authenticity is given in the first chapter. What is given here is probably 
all that Grimm committed to writing. Cp. loc. cit.^ Vorwort, p. vt ; 
Kleinere Schrifien, Vol. i (1864), p. 186; Briefwechsel zwischen Jacob 
und Wilhelm Grimm, Dahlmann und Gervinus. Hgbn von E^. Ippel. 2 
vols. Berlin, 1885-6. Vol. 2, pp. 135-6. 

1892. Die Bardische Lyrik im achtzehhten Jahrhundert. (Dis- 
sertation) Von Eugen Ehrmann. Halle a. S. Frequent allu- 
sions to Ossian's influence, <r. ^., pp. 9-11, 39-44, 47-55, 
58-61, 87-8, 94-8. 

Reviews : Cf. Jahresberichte fUr neuere deutsche Litteraturgeschichte, 
1893, iv, 2a. 28 ; 1894, iv, 2a, 59-60. 

1895. Mitteilungen aus der Literatur des 19. Jahrhunderts und 
ihrer Geschichte. Ergiinzungsheft zu Euphorion, Band 2. 
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pp. 122-37 : Unbekanntes und Ungedrucktes von Ferdinand 
Freiligrath. Mitgeteilt von Wilhelm Buchner in Eisenach. 

Pp. 126-9 : Ossian. A ballad by Ferdinand Freiligrath, reprinted from 
the Allg. Unterhaltungsblatter, 1 830, q, v. 

Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte. Neue 
Folge. Vol. 8. Weimar. pp. 51-86, 143-74: Die os- 
sianischen Heldenlieder. Von Ludwig Chr. Stern. 

An interesting, up-to-date discussion of the question. 

Theodor Hasselqvist, '* Ossian '* i den Svenska Dikten och 
Litteraturen. Malmo. pp. 25-9 : Ossiansingemas motta- 
gande i Tyskland. pp. 30-1 : Talvj. p. 33 : Windisch. 
pp. 34-8 : H. Zimmer. 

1896. Ossian in der schonen Litteratur Englands bis 1832. 
Ein Beitrag zur Englischen Litteraturgeschichte von Bruno 
Schnabel. Inauguraldissertation. Erster Theil. Ossian in 
der schonen Litteratur Englands bis 1832 mit Ausschluss der 
' Englischen Romantiker. ' Miinchen. 

Reprinted in the Englische Studien, Vol. 23 (1897), pp. 31-70. 

Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte. N. F. 
Vol. 10. Weimar, -pp. 117-50, 385-418: Lenz' iiber- 
setzungen aus dem Englischen. Von Karl H. Clarke. III. 
Die Ossian -Ubersetzung. Pope — Yarrows Ufer. pp. 406- 
13 : Ossian. 

Cf. Iris, 1775-6. 

1897. Englische Studien. Vol. 23. Leipzig, pp. 366-401 : 
Ossian in der schonen Litteratur Englands bis 1832. Os- 
sian in der Dichtung der sogenannten ' Englischen Roman- 
tiker.* Von Br. Schnabel. Cf. supra. 

MUSIC. 

Beschnitt, Johannes : Ossian. — Song for male chorus, text by W. Dunker. 

Brahms, Johannes: Darthula's Grabgesang. Op. 42, No. 3. Text by Her- 
der (cf. Volkslieder, 1779). 

Gesang aus Fingal, von Ossian. 

Ditters von Dittersdorf, Karl : Das MSdchen \on Cola, ein Gesang Ossians. 
(Leipzig, 1795.) Review: Neue allg. deutsche Bibl., Anhang zum I. bis 28. 
Bande, i, p. 204 (1797). 

Gade, Niels Wilhelm : Nacbklange von Ossian. Ouvertiire fiir Orchester. 
Op. I. (Won the prize ofifered by the Musical Society of Copenhagen in 184I). 
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FUr Milit&rmusik bearbeitet von Albert Thomas ; fUr Pianoforte und Violine ar- 
rangirt von Friedrich Hermann ; etc. 

Comala. Dramatiscbes Gedicht nach Ossian. Op. 12. A cantata for 
soli, chorus and orchestra. Translated into English by J. C. D. Parker, Dwight's 
Journal of Music, 1 87 7. 

Gottschalk, Louis Moreau : Marsch der Geister Ossians. (Marche de Nuit. ) 
Op. 17. 

Kastner, Johann Georg : Oskar's Tod, grosse Oper in vier Akten. (Strass- 
burg, 1833.) Subject from Temora, Bk. i, pp. 308-1 1 (not from Fingal, as 
stated in Riemann's Opem Handbuch). 

Kunzen, Friedrich Ludwig Aemilius : Ossians Harfe. An opera composed for 
the Danish stage in 1 799. Text by Jens Baggesen. 

Lowe, Johann Carl Gottfried : Gesang Ossians. Alpin's Klage um Morar. 
Op. 94. From The Songs of .*>elma, p. 210, last l.-p. 2H, 1. 34. 
■-V Mendelssohn -Bartholdy, Felix : Fingal' s H5hle. Ouverture. 

Reichardt, Johann Friedrich : Lieder der Liebe und Einsamkeit. 2. Theil. 
Leipzig, 1804. Contains a few Ossianic songs. Cf. Gurlitt, 1805. 

Schubert, Franz : Ossians GesSnge fiir eine Singstimme mit Begleitung des 
Piano- Forte. A number of Ossianic songs with the following titles : Die Nacht.. 
Cronnan. Kolma's Klage. Loda's Gespenst. Shilric und Vinvela. Der Tod 
Oscars. Ossian's Lied nach dem Falle Nathos'. Das MSdchen von Inistore. 

Seckendorff, Karl Siegmund Freiherr von : Darthulas Grabesgesang. Text 
byHerder (cf. Volkslieder, 1779). Cf. Volks- und andere Lieder, . . . In Musik 
gesetzt von Siegmund Freyherm von Seckendorff. Dritte Sammlung. Dessau, 
1782, pp. 26-31. 

Dauras Trauer. Text in rimed quatrains by Seckendorff. Cf. op. cit.. 
Vol. I, Weimar, 1779, pp. 1 2-4, and cp. supra^ p. 45. 

Weber, Bemhard Anselm : .Sulmalla, ein lyrisches Duodrama mit Choren. 
Text by Karl Alexander Harklots. (Berlin, 1802. ) 
^ Zumsteeg, Johann Rudolf: Ossian's Sonnengesang. Text by F. W. von 
Hoven, cf. supra ^ p. 21. 

Ossian auf Slimora. Notice in Schubart's Chronik, 1790, ii, p. 774. 
Colma. Text from Goethe's translation in Werthers Leiden. (Leip- 
zig, 1801.) Cf. Deutsche Rundschau, Vol. 74, p. 430. 

(Ossian. Eine Sammlung von Volksliedern und Compositionen neuerer Meis- 
ter fUr gemischten Chor. Published by C. F. Kahnt Nachf., Leipzig, 1867. A 
collection of German folk-songs, etc., containing no Ossianic songs whatsoever.') 

ART. 

Hamisch, Carl : Bildliche Darstellungen in Arabeskenform zu Ossians (ie- 
dichten. [Berlin], 1835. Six drawings illustrating scenes from Cath-Loda, 
Comala, Lathmon, Fingal- (2), and Temora. Cf. Naglcr, KUnstler- Lexicon, Vol. 
5, pp. 564-5. 

Krafft, Peter : Ossian. A painting representing the blind bard led by Malvina, 
*'ara brandendcn Meeresufer sein Schwanenlied in die Saiten brausend." Cf. 
Nagler, KUnstler- Lexicon, Vol. 7, p. 153. An etching from this painting was 
made by Ignaz Rungaldier. A cut appeared in Aglaja. Taschenbuch fUr das 
Jahr 1824. Wien. 
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Rehberg, Friedrich: Ossian und Malvina. A drawing <* recently exhibited at 
Berlin" (Gurlitt, 1804). 

Ruhl, Johann Christian : Ossian's Gedichte in Umrissen. Erfunden und radirt 
von J. C. Ruhl. Bildhauer in Cassel. I. Heft St. Petersburg, Penig und 
l^pzig, 1805. 2. Heft. St. Petersburg und Penig, 1806. 3. und leUtes Heft, 
St. Petersburg, Penig und Leipzig, 1807. Cf. Nagler, KUnstler-Lexicon, Vol. 14, 
pp. 30-3. Advance Notice : Intelligenzblatt der Jenaischen Allg. Lit.-Zeitung, 

1805, i, p. 68. Reviews : Journal des Luxusund der Moden, 1805 (April), pp, 
210-1 ; 1806 (October), pp. 640-2; 1808, pp. 188-90. Allg. Lit.-Zeitung, 

1806, ii, pp. 371-4; 1807, iii, pp. 558-9; 1808, iv, pp. 750-2. Bibl. der reden 
den und bildenden KUnste. Leipzig. Vol. 2, ii, pp. 388-94 (1806). DerNeue 
Teutsche Merkur, 1807, i, pp. 200-6 (by Justi, cf supra ^ p. 47); 1807, iii, pp. 
239-42 (by Justi). An advance description of the entire collection appeared in 
Justi's Hessiscbe Denkwtirdigkeiten, Marburg, 1805, Vol. 4, i, pp. 463-8. 

Runge, Philipp Otto : Eight very large pictures in illustration of Cath-Loda, 
two to illustrate the Death of Comhal and the Birth of Fingal (son of Comhal) 
and three pen-sketches (in outline) of Fingal, Oscar, and Ossian. Cp. supra y p. 47 

Weitsch, Friedrich Georg (Matthias): Comala. A large heroic painting, rep 
resenting bards singing the praise of Comala by torchlight. Exhibited at the Ber 
linische Kunstausstellung of 1802. For A. W. v. Schlegel's criticism, cf. supra 
p. 44. No. 2, Vol. I, of the Tablettes d'un Amateur des Arts, Berlin, con 
tains La Mort de Comala, a sketch after the painting by Weitsch, together with 
a description of the painting and the argument of the episode in Ossian. 

Tod der Borminna, nach Ossian' s Dichtung. A pendant to the above. 
Cf. Allg. Deutsche Biog., Vol. 41, pp. 629-30; Nagler, KUnstler-Lexicon, Vol. 
21, pp. 268-70. 

Taschenbuch filr Damen auf das Jahr 1802. Herausgegeben von Huber, 
I^afontaine, Pfeffel, und andem. Mit Kupfem. Tiibingen. I. Kupfer : 
Malvina, in the midst of her companions, lamenting the death of Oscar. Cf. 
Croma. Notice: Neue allg. deutsche Bibl., Vol. 73, ii, p. 522 (1802). 3. 
Kupfer: Colma's discovery of the bodies of her lover and her brother on the 
beach. Cf. the song of the unfortunate Colma, The Songs of Selma, p. 209, 
11. 26 ff. 

Among the Commissions- Artikel of the Landes-Industrie-Comptoir at Weimar 
cited in the Intelligenz-Blatt des Neuen Teutschen Merkurs for April, 1805 (p. 
67), mention is made of an engraving illustrating Ossian's Dichtungen. ** Ein 
grosses, reich komponirtes Blatt, gemalt von F[ranQois] Gerard, gestochen von 
J[ean] Godefroy in Paris." Godefroy's engraving was exhibited at the Paris 
Salon in 1804. A criticism of the engraving, by Goethe, had appeared in the 
Jenaische Allg. Lit.-Zeitung, January, 1805, on pp. vii-viii of the supplement: 
Weimarische Kunstausstellung vom Jabre 1804. . . 

[For a notice of the scheme said to have been broached in Kingussie for an 
exhibition of paintings illustrating the poems of Ossian, cf. Saunders, op. cit.^ 
pp. 236-7.] 

[For a notice of a painting of I^mderg and Gelchossa (cf. Fingal, Bk. v, pp. 
257-8) in the Art Gallery of Yale University (by Col. John Trumbull), cf. 
Donald G. Mitchell, English Lands, Letters and Kings, 1895, Vol. 3, p. 221.] 
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CHAPTER II. 
GENERAL SURVEY AND FIRST NOTICES. 

§1. General Considerations upon the Reception of the 
Ossianic Poems in Germany. 

Almost a century and a half has elapsed since the literary world 
of Europe bowed to a new offspring of the poetic muse that many 
thought would be immortal. The poems of Ossian were assigned 
to a * natural genius/ whom men of unquestioned literary sagacity 
placed next to and even above Homer. Now they are almost for- 
gotten, and their interest lies mainly in the influence they exerted 
upon some of the greatest minds of the i8th century. 

It was in the year 1760^ that James Macpherson, a Scotch youth 
of twenty -four/ published in Edinburgh some Fragments of Ancient 
Poetry y Collected in the Highlands of Scotland ^ and Translated from 
the Gallic or Erse Language, Neither Macpherson nor his friends 
anticipated the tremendous sensation these fragments were destined 
to make, not only in Scotland and England, but on the whole con- 
tinent of Europe. But Macpherson was not the man to underesti- 
mate the position which he had suddenly attained, and accordingly, 
emboldened by his initial success, he published in 1761 Fingaly an 
epic poem in six books, and in 1763 Temora^ in eight books. 
With the dispute over the authenticity of the poems we are not 
here concerned. The researches of modern Celtic scholars have 
cast much light upon the long-disputed question. They have ac- 
corded Macpherson the place that in justice belongs to him, the 
place of a * skillful artificer,' * who took a few crude scattered frag- 
ments of Irish — not distinctively Scotch — folk-songs as his founda- 
tion, and not only lengthened them into more elaborate and re- 

1 The date of the first appearance of the poems of Ossian is often stated erroneously as 176a, 
so Kiirbchner's Dtsche Nat.-Litt., Klopstock, Vol. 3, p. xx ; Hctiner's Lileraturgesch. des x8. 
Jahrh., iii, 2, p. 122 ; Klopstock's Works, ed. Boxberger, Vol. 5, p. xxi ; Hofraann- Wellenhof in 
his biography of Denis, p. 165, etc., etc. 

* Macpherson was bom in 1736, not in 1738 as generally stated. Cf. Saunders, The Life and 
letters of James Macpherson, pp. 32-4. 

3 For exact titles of these and following publications, cf. Bibliography. 

< We must not overlook the fact, however, that Macpherson 'b Ossian appeared at a time when 
literary forgeries were common. 

m 
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fined poems, but built up long epics, which, although accepted as 
genuine by a credulous ageTiTa moment of blind enthusiasm, have 
not been able to withstand the scrutiny of the unprejudiced scholar. 
Macpherson's Ossian was not the first literary product of England 
that was received with favor by the Germans in the i8th century, 
^i^_59-?^jh^''- ?^2i.d^ its influence felt so strongly. A glance at the 
bibliography will show the importance of Ossian in the literary his- 
tory of Germany. ' There was scarcely a writer of note who did not 
at some time or other fall under the spell. First came Klopstock, 
who, regarding Ossian as a German, found the songs of the bard a 
fit vehicle for the transmission of his patriotic ideas. Gerstenberg . 
wrote a long drama in the Ossianic vein. Denis translated the 
poems of the bard and imitated him zealously. Kretschmann and 
many so-called * bards * of smaller caliber fell into line. Herder v/ 
hailed the advent of the songs with delight and based his theories 
of popular poetry largely upon them. Goethe, inspired by Herder, 
took a passing but deep interest in the literary curiosity, which left 
its impress upon a portion of his work.^ Schiller's earliest dramas 
show traces of Ossian' s influence. The Storm and Stress writers 
found nourishment in the writings of a genius who observed no 
rules. Merck edited an English edition of the poems. Lenz trans- 
lated Fingal, The poets of the Gbttinger Bund — Burger, Holty, 
Voss, Fried. Stolberg, Cramer — have all left testimony of their ad- 
miration for the Gaelic Homer. Then there were Claudius and 
Matthisson and Kosegarten, all influenced by Ossian. Even Gess- 
ner shows his indebtedness in some of his later idyls. Weisse and 
Haller wrote detailed reviews. Adelung strongly opposed the 
authenticity of the poems. Wilhelm Schlegel seconded the latter's 
eff"orts. Friedrich Schlegel seriously discussed the authenticity. 
Jacob Grimm was extremely anxious to appear as their champion. 
The melancholy of Novalis sought consolation in the Ossianic 'joy 
of grief.* Tieck produced several imitations in his youth. Hol- 
derlin also read the poems with ardor. Freiligrath wrote a ballad 
* ' Ossian. * * And so on to the end of the chapter. Schubert and 
Brahms, Zumsteeg and Dittersdorf, Seckendorff" and Lowe, and 
other German composers, have set portions of the poems to music. 
German artists have tried their hand at illustrating Ossianic scenes 

' It has occurred to me that the picture of Ossian and Malvjna entered into (ioethe's conception 
of the harper and Mig^on in Wilhelm Meisier, but more of this in the chapter on (ioethe. 
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and depicting Gaelic heroes. But why pursue the subject further ? 
It were almost impossible to overestimate the favor which the poems 
of Ossian once enjoyed in Germany. The baptismal name Oskar, 
so common in Germany, and those of Selma and Malvine/ still 
found there, serve as perpetual reminders of the proud role that 
Ossian, son of Fingal, once played on German soil. 

In order to comprehend this wide-spread influence, let us glance 
at the literary condition of Germany in the seventh decade of the 
1 8th century. As far as their success in Germany is concerned, 
the poems of Ossian could not have been ushered in at a more op- 
portune moment. We may safely assert that at no time before 
were the chances of a favorable reception so good ; and had they 
been published in the 19th century, their influence would have 
been nil. And it was fortunate in many respects that the songs 
appeared when they did, for although we have long ceased to re- 
gard Ossian as a classic, we have no reason to consider his influ- 
ence pernicious. Of course the danger of drawing false conclu- 
sions and exaggerating the value of the poems was great, and that 
they worked a certain amount of mischief no one will deny. Yet 
the indisputable facts remain, that the poems of Ossian aroused 
a wide-spreading interest in the 'tales of the times of old,* that 
they helped to draw the attention of the Germans to their own 
rich store of popular poetry ; that they aided in eradicating the 
general idea that German literature depended for its prosperity upon 
imitation. Themselves artificial, by a strange paradox they helped 
to dispel artificiality, and we really owe to Macpherson a debt of 
gratitude for making us acquainted with those * deeds of the days 
of other years * when * Fingal fought and Ossian sung.' The con- 
troversy that arose over the genuineness of the songs was instru- 
mental in calling general attention to them. A fight usually 
attracts a crowd, and it did not fail to do so in this instance. As- 
pirants for critical honors were allured into the polemical arena 
like moths into the flame. The majority of the German critics 
came nobly to Macpherson' s defense, and their decided views as 
to the authenticity and beauty of the poems had a marked effect 
upon the opinions of their readers. 

* Besides these names Ryno, Toskar, Alpin, Minona, Minvane, Comala, Daura, and others 
were at one time not uncommon in Germany, and now and again we hear of an Ossian— there is 
an Ossian H. in Leipzig at this day. Several of the names mentioned were employed as pseu- 
donyms and all of them figure prominently in the poetry of the day. 
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And then the poems appeared in English, a language that had 
become interesting to the Germans, especially after the Seven 
Years' War drew Prussia and England closer together. It did not 
require a thorough knowledge of English to read Ossian. The 
periods were short and simple, involved constructions were almost 
entirely lacking, and repetitions of the same thought in terms 
virtually similar were of frequent occurrence. The episodes them- 
selves were simple and called for no serious application of the 
reasoning powers; any complications that might arise were ex- 
plained away by a careful argument preceding each poem, and 
those who were curious to know more about the origin and age of 
the poems found abundant material to satisfy them in the various 
dissertations prefixed to many of the editions and translations. On 
the whole, nothing in the entire range of English literature could 
have been found that better met the demand for a text shorn of the 
most common difficulties. The number of English reprints that 
appeared in Germany is incontrovertible evidence of the frequency 
with which these poems were read in the original. And it is patent 
that this circumstance contributed in some measure to their popu- 
larity. A German of the i8th century, possessed of a moderate 
knowledge of English, would be less drawn to Paradise Lost than 
to Ossian. While the nature of the subject is the primary cause 
for the large number of German translations of Ossian, the apparent 
simplicity of the material no doubt induced more than one person 
to present his countrymen with a new translation. And thus it 
came about that Ossian was in more cases than one translated into 
German by men who absolutely lacked poetic talent. The earliest 
translations were in rhythmic prose, a fact that did much to increase 
the popularity of this style of writing in Germany at that time. 
About the time of Klopstock*s entrance upon the literary stage, and 
for some time afterwards, the theory widely prevailed, that the poet 
enters into more direct contact with nature by clothing his thoughts 
in prose. This prose, however, was to be a poetic prose, poetic and 
at the same time natural; for prose was regarded as the most natural 
expression of the soul. Surely the sensation that Ossian made in 
Germany would not have been so prodigious had his poems appeared 
in meter. An indignant protest arose on all sides when Denis in- 
troduced an innovation by publishing a translation in hexameters.^ 

* Cf. i^fray pp. 122-3. 
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Had the poems of Ossian appeared originally in the measures of the 
so-called Gaelic originals, they might have found readier acceptance 
with scholars, but scarcely with the reading public. There was 
[/ something in Macpherson*s abrupt but pompous, rhapsodical, meas- 
ured prose per se that won the hearts of the admirers of ' these 
glorious remains of antiquity. * 

IT Two distinct tendencies stand out prominently on the literary 
! horizon of Germany in the middle of the i8th century : imitation 
of the ancients, and the return to nature as preached by Rousseau 
and his disciples. It is a signal coincidence that Macpherson's 
poems and Rousseau's Nouvelle Helohe appeared about the same 
time. It is well known with what acclaim Rousseau's doctrines 
were hailed in Germany. To a people professedly longing for a 
return to the delights of savage life, nothing could have been more 
opportune than the practical illustration of Rousseau's theories in 
the account of the crude civilization depicted by Macpherson, 
whose characters, while leading a life of freedom in the wild fast- 
nesses of the mountains, far from the haunts of civilized man, had 
been supplied by Macpherson with a veneer of nobility and refine- 
ment that would have better befitted a powdered and perfumed gallant 
of the 1 8th century. There are some points of resemblance between 
the panegyrists of Thomson's Seasons, who sang the beauties of the 
sunrise but never rose before noon, and those followers of Rous- 
seau who never wearied of sighing for the advantages of savage 
life, but would have indignantly declined to be taken at their word 
and transported among a tribe of Patagonians. . The heroes of 
Ossian were more to their taste : these at least made some preten- 
sion to refinement of manners, even if they did not powder their 
hair nor use snuff. We can vividly picture to ourselves the im- 
mense stir that the sudden appearance of Ossian must have made 
in a society that was ready to embrace Rousseau's cause with such 
alacrity.* To a certain extent the return to nature went hand in 
hand with the awakening of a love for wild and lonely scenery, 
and here, also, Macpherson gave all that could be demanded, even 
by the most fastidious. Rousseau was a true lover of nature ; he 
was passionately fond of the Alps, and his example inspired the 
Germans with a new love for mountain scenery. His writings 
did much to bring on the era of nature-worship in Germany, and 

* Cp. Fra»cr'i Mag., N. S., Vol. ai, p. 520. 
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they were nobly seconded by Macpherson*s descriptions of the' 
Scottish Highlands. 

In an age when it was .considered good taste to imitate the an- 
cients, Ossian could not fail to arouse more than passing interest. 
From imitation of the French and English, the Germans had, in 
accordance with the ideas of Lessing, come back to the Greek source. 
But even in imitation of the Greeks there was no real salvation. 
It needed a Klopstock to arouse an interest in Germanic antiquity, 
in a civilization that was less alien to the specifically German An- 
schauung. And here Ossian* s beneficent influence enters, for his 
works undoubtedly increased the interest that was beginning to be 
taken by the Germans in their own antiquity. Klopstock regarded 
Ossian as a German, and Herder based many a theory of the folk- / 
song upon the lays of the Gaelic bard. The influence, then, that 
Ossian had in this respect was rather an indirect' one. When we 
regard his direct influence in the matter of imitation, the outlook 
is not so encouraging. Ossian' s world is encompassed by narrow 
bounds, the field of his images and descriptions is small, the emo- 
tions and sentiments expressed by his actors are confined to a lim- 
ited sphere ; and all this, coupled with the continual repetitions, 
greatly simplifies the process of direct imitation. And this very 
simplicity proved an irresistible temptation and a snare to many 
not at all qualified to enter the lists. Thus we find sorrowful ex- 
amples of attempts at Ossianic imitation in the work of some of the 
so-called * bards ' and elsewhere. One thing Ossian did, however ; 
f he aided Klopstock in his attempt to elevate the personal rank of 
<the poet. At a time when Klopstock was making strenuous eff'orts 
in this direction, it was a great gain for those similarly minded to 
be able to point to the times of old, when the bard was placed uf>on 
an equal footing with the warrior and held in extraordinary esteem 
by the people. If Macpherson involuntarily contributed his mite 
to the spread of the idea that the poet's vocation is a noble one, 
he deserves our sincere gratitude. 

The influence exercised in Germany by Shakspere and by Bishop 
Percy's Reliques in several particulars goes hand in hand with that 
of Ossian. Herder grasped all three in close connection, but we 
shall postpone our account of their inter-relation to the paragraphs 
on Herder. A few words are due, however, to Young's Night 
Thoughts and his Conjectures on Original Composition^^ in the latter 

1 German translations of the latter appeared in Leipzig, 1760, and 1787. 
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of which the poets of the Storm and Stress found much fuel for 
their fire. Otiginal genius is a shibboleth frequently met with in 
the German literature of the time. In Shakspere the Germans be- 
lieved they had discovered a true original genius, and he came to be 
regarded as the perfect type of the natural poet, who, throwing aside 
existing rules and conventionalities, became a law unto himself. 
But when they came to Ossian, they discovered a man that really 
stood in much closer communion with nature than even Shakspere, 
for the former lived in surroundings that precluded the establishment 
of fixed rules of poetical composition. If the poems of Ossian 
were genuine — and it took a very long time to convince the Ger- 
mans of the fact that they were not — here they had certainly to deal 
with a poet who was a genius born not made — an undeniable 
original. Dr. Blair had in his " Critical Dissertation ** undertaken 
to make a comparison of the characteristics of the work of Ossian 
and Homer, and nowhere did his conclusion fall upon more willing 
ears than in Germany. Soon a most delightful controversy arose 
over the relative excellence of Homer and Ossian, and it was in- 
tensified by the appearance of Robert Wood's Essay on the Original 
Genius and Writings of Homer (1769), in which, too. Homer was 
proclaimed as a product of the soil. Homer generally came out 
second best in the comparison, critics vieing with one another in 
discovering some new phase wherein Homer could with apparent 
justice be placed beneath Ossian.^ And how many German trans- 
lations of Ossian had appeared before one respectable version of 
Homer came into being ! The latter' s heroes were branded not 
only as cruel and artful, but as possessed of other unattractive 
qualities that relegated them to a lower level than the characters 
depicted by Ossian, who never failed to develop the attributes that 
distinguish the true hero, and so on ad absurdum. Fortunately 
the aberration was only temporary. No doubt the frequent com- 
parisons are responsible for the Homeric dress occasionally given to 
Ossian's warriors in illustrations \e. g,^ in No. 14 of Ruhl's sketches, 
Oscar wears a Greek helmet, coat-ofmail, etc. 

A translation of the Night Thoughts'^ by Johann Arnold Ebert 
(1723-95) had appeared in 1760 and its influence soon began to 
manifest itself in the odes of Klopstock and his pupils. The pro- 

» Cf. />r/rfl,pp. 78-9, 91. 

* Cf. J. Barntiorff, Young's Nacbtgedanken und ihr Einfluss auf diedeutsche Litteratur, Bam- 
berg, 1895 (Dissertation). 
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found melancholy underlying the Thoughts was the leading cause 
of its popularity in Germany and in a measure paved the way for 
the related strain that runs through Ossian. In this respect, then, 
the influence of the one accentuated that of the other, although the 
popularity of Young waned noticeably after the appearance of Os- 
sian. Closely bound up with the spirit of melancholy is that of 
sentimentality, and here again Ossian* s sway is unmistakable. Be- 
fore the appearance of Werthers Leiden {it t^), the influence of 
Ossian had been felt in several directions, but it was reserved for 
Goethe to open up a new field for the Gaelic bard. Feeling began 
to enter the arena,* and Ossian's 'joy of grief* * began to symbolize 
for many a German youth and maiden ** the shower of spring, when 
it softens the branch of the oak, and the young leaf rears its green 
head.** Goethe, through his incomparable translation of **The 
Songs of Selma** in Werthers Leiden^ served to increase the admi- 
ration that had so willingly been offered on the shrine of Ossian. 
But we must not anticipate the paragraphs on Goethe. 

And now that the famous bard had once been started upon his 
triumphal career, nothing of importance occurred for some years to 
disturb the general tenor of his fame. The work of translation and 
imitation went on and there was always some one prepared to enter 
the lists as his champion. For a long time it was considered bad 
form for a German critic to doubt the authenticity of the poems. 
Not one had the courage of his convictions, not one was prepared 
to damn with faint praise. A number of literati had their private 
doubts as to the genuineness of the poems, but they feared to share 
their opinions with the public — as witness the following passage in 
a letter of Klotz to Denis, dated Halle, July 6, 1769 : " Aufrichtig 
unter uns geredet (denn dem Publico mag ich, darf ich es nicht 
sagen) ich kann mich immer noch nicht Uberreden, dass diese Ge- 
dichte voUig acht waren, dass gar keine neuere Hand an ihnen 
polirt, gewisse Bilder abgeandert, andere hinzugesetzt hatte u. s. 
w.*'* And Denis says in his reply: "Ich hatte ihn auch, diesen 
Zweifel ; allein D. Blair* s Abhandlung, und Macphersons Betheu- 
rungen haben mich hierliber ziemlich beruhiget. Dennoch mag 
wohl an den Ubergangen, an den Verbindungen der StUcke hin 

•^ It had played a rdle in Klopstock's work, but was tint widely promulgated by Werther. 

* The 'joy of grief ' (iM<P<K »^io) is found also in Homer, e. g.^ Iliad, 23, xo8, but not until 
the appearance of Ossian did it assume importance. 

* Cf. Retzer, Denis' Lit. Nachlass, Vol. a (1803), p. 169. 
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und wieder eine neuere Hand polieret haben.'* ^ Ossian filled so 
many long-felt wants, that it was not to be expected that the Ger- 
mans would give him up easily, and yet this one-sided chorus of 
praise could not satisfy perpetually. 

When the poets of the Romantic School arrive upon the scene, 
Ossian has, to be sure, lost some of his old-time glory, yet he is 
still ready to respond to the calls made upon him. Macpherson 
died in 1796, and soon afterwards steps were taken looking towards 
the publication of the supposed Gaelic originals. Rumors of the 
circumstance reached Germany and called forth wide-spread in- 
terest. The dying embers were for the last time blown into a 
bright flame, to which fact the mass of Ossianic literature which 
appeared from 1800 to 1808 clearly attests. Much of the renewed 
interest must be ascribed to the influence of Ahlwardt, who pre- 
pared a translation from the original Gaelic (181 1). The excel- 
lence of this translation was trumpeted throughout the land long 
before its appearance, a specimen was published as early as 1807 
and widely reviewed, so that when the complete translation finally 
appeared, little was left to be said. Ahlwardt's translation really 
marks the beginning of the end. What a lowering from their 
former position the poems had suffered even at the beginning of the 
century, is shown by a statement made by Schroder in the preface 
to his translation of Fingal (1800), where he refers to Ossian as 
one of those poets that are praised more than read. We still meet 
with an occasional translation and imitation, to be sure, but they 
are of little weight when compared with the hold the Ossianic craze 
once had on the German people. Ossian came generally to have 
more interest for the philologist than for the man of letters. More 
than one critic no longer concealed his doubts of the authenticity, 
until finally Mrs. Robinson's (Talvj's) work upon the non-genuine- 
ness of the poems was published (1840), which treatise marks the 
turning-point in German Ossian criticism. Since Talvj's days the 
Celtic scholars of Germany have sought to make good the errors into 
which their predecessors of the previous century had fallen, and to 
them we owe much of the light that has been shed upon the long- 
mooted question in comparatively recent years. At the present 
day Ossian is read but little in Germany, and where he is known 
attention has generally been called to him by Goethe's famous 

* Cf. / c, p. 17a. Letter dated Wien. Dec. 8, 1769. 
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ranslation of ** The Songs of Selma.** He still attracts the aver- 
age reader if read in snatches, but few will be found who can de- 
rive pleasure from the reading of his entire works. Macpherson's 
Ossian has become the property of the literary historian, and the 
genuine old folk-songs connected with his name that of the Celtic 
scholar. 

§2. Earliest Notices and Translations. 

It is generally stated that the first German notice of the Poems 
of Ossian was given by Raspe in No. 92 of the Hannoverisches 
Magazin for 1763. This is, to be sure, the first extended review, 
but a notice of Fingal had appeared the year before in the Biblio- 
thek der schonen Wissenchaften} It is interesting to note what at- 
tracted this first critic, who regards the characters of the epic as 
full of strength and feeling, and endowed with all the virtues that 
go to make up true heroism. He marvels at the bold poetic ex- 
pression, and seems to detect in it a resemblance to the oriental 
style. In a review of Temora which appeared in the same maga- 
zine in the following year, the author tells us that, on the one hand, 
the various critical dissertations written by Macpherson and, on the 
other, the nature of the poetry itself have convinced him of the 
authenticity of the songs, which he thinks ought to be made more 
widely known through German translations. He is attracted par- 
/ ticularly by ** the grandeur and sublimity of thought, the spark of 
! genius, the power of expression, the boldness of metaphor, the 
sudden transitions, the irresistible and unexpected touches of pathos 
and tenderness, and the similarity in similes and phrasing.'' In 
these notices we encounter several remarks that are characteristic 
of the Ossian craze in Germany. In the first place, doubts as to 
the authenticity are not to be entertained.' Equally interesting is 
the impression made upon the critic by the * spark of genius,* the 
'power of expression,' the * boldness of metaphor'; in other 
words, the Gaelic bard was considered fairly well endowed with 
those qualities that constitute the ideal poet of the Storm and 
Stressy and he might well be placed by the side of Shakspere as a 
natural poet. We note further that the pathos and tenderness ex- 
hibited in the poems of Ossian attracted attention from the begin- 
ning, and this very pathos and sentimentality and melancholy did 

* For exact data cf. Bibliography. 

• Cp. j*y»ra, p. 73. 
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much to establish Ossian in the popular favor. The German is by 
nature inclined to be sentimental, and to the German of the i8th 
century the joy of grief, the Ifitpofs vdow was a large reality. 

Two years before the appearance of Engelbrecht*s translation of 
the Fragments^ there appeared in the Bremisches Magazin a Ger- 
man prose translation of two fragments that had been published in 
the Gentleman's Magazine in 1760. In a notice of Fingalin Vol- 
ume 6 of the same magazine (1763), the epic is characterized as 
''beautiful, pathetic, and sublime." The characterization of 
Temora given in the following year is but an echo of the senti- 
ments expressed in the Biblioihek der schbnen Wissenschaften. 

One of the first to draw attention not only to the poems of 
Ossian but to Bishop Percy's Reliques as well,* was Rudolf Erich 
Raspe. Raspe had studied at Gottingen and spent some years in 
Hannover, so that nothing was more natural than that he should take 
an interest in English literature. His first notice of Ossian ap- 
peared in No. 92 (1763) of the Hannoverisches Magazin. The 
tone throughout is one of hearty appreciation, and supreme confi- 
dence is placed in the authenticity of the poems, which he defends 
enthusiastically, basing his arguments upon the various dissertations 
prefixed to the works of Ossian. The supposed originality of the 
Gaelic bard appealed strongly to him. "With justice,** says 
Raspe, **can he be styled an original, he is new throughout. ** - 
And in another place : ** Ossian is in the opinion of many great 
connoisseurs a genius of the first order. ' ' ' Here then we have our 
Originalgenie without further search. Raspe was thus struck by 
what he was pleased to regard as Ossian*s naturalness. The fact 
that Dr. Blair in his ''Dissertation** had not hesitated to place 
Ossian on a par with Homer causes Raspe to marvel that Ossian 
was gifted enough to raise himself to the height demanded by an 
epic poem "without the machinery, the gods, and the compari- 
sons of the Roman and Greek poets. * ' * He regarded Ossian as 
the embodiment of the ideal that Winckelmann saw in the Greek 
masterpieces, a soul characterized by ' noble simplicity and quiet 
grandeur.* Ossian's noble sentiments are set up as an example 
worthy of emulation in these degenerate times. 

* Cf. review in the Ncue Bibl. der schonen Wissenschaften, Vol. a, i, pp. 54-88. 

• Cf Han. Mag., 1763, p. 1468. 
3Cf. ibid.,^. \AlbT. 

4 Cf . ibid., p. 1468. 
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In Nos. 94 to 97 (1763) of the same magazine, Raspe gave 
a translation of extracts, 'disjecta membra Hippolyti,' from the 
six books of Fingal in rhythmic prose. The portions omitted are 
briefly summarized. The translation possesses no special merits 
and we can pass over at once to the first translations that appeared 
in book form, that of the Fragments by Engelbrecht (1764), and 
that of Fingal by Wittenberg (1764), both of which appeared 
anon)rmously and both in rhythmic prose. Neither of these trans- 
lations met with a particularly flattering reception ; the magazines 
seem to have taken no notice of them whatever, the editions were 
probably limited, and we have no record of a second edition in 
either case. Wittenberg, indeed, intended to publish two additional 
volumes, the second to contain Temora with several smaller poems 
and the third the renudning fragments, together with Dr. Blair's 
** Dissertation,** but his plans bore no fruit. Wittenberg was no 
great literary light and would have been forgotten long ago had he 
not been mixed up in the Lessing-Goeze controversy. ^ In his 
preface he tells us that he took pains to make the translation as 
literal as possible — quite a wise proceeding for one who had no 
hope of improving upon the original and no ability to turn Mac- 
pherson's prose into respectable verse. When he remarks in the 
preface that the poems of Ossian are, even thus early, too well 
known among the Germans to call for further commendation to 
the reader, we may see how quickly Ossian had found a place in the 
public favor. However, Wittenberg can not abstain from record- 
ing his appreciation, and takes up the cudgels in defense of the 
authenticity. 

Engelbrecht, the translator of the Fragments, was a merchant 
and by way of avocation a literary dilettante. He began to 
translate the fragments partly in prose and partly in verses with- 
out rime, but business interfered with the continuation of the work 
and when he again took it up, he cast aside the poetic portion and 
translated in rhythmic prose from the first edition of Fingal ( 1 761 ) . 
He intended originally to publish a translation of the epic Fingal 
as well, but abstained, because Wittenberg anticipated him. * 

In the year after the appearance of the two translations just dis- 
cussed (1765), a reprint of the MSmoire sur les Poemes de Mac- 

* Cf. Lessing, Anti-Goeze, No. 8. Wittenberg'* reply : Sendschrdben an den Herm Hofrath 
LeMing. 

'Cf. ZtttchriA, o^. cit., which is signed J. A. Engelbrecht. 
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pherson mentioned above (p. 5) was published in Cologne, and a 
partial translation of the same article appeared in the Hamburgische 
Unterhaltungtn the following year. Little attention was paid in 
Germany to the attempt to transport Ossian and his heroes to Ire- 
land. The translator might have foreseen that an article of this 
nature would be apt to be received with disdain. Gerstenberg, to 
be sure, believed in the article,^ but then he had had his doubts 
from the very first. Yet he was the exception, and the view of the 
general public is better illustrated by a sentence in the review of 
Fingal from the Gotiingische gelehrte Anzeigen (1765), where the 
critic writes : ** We must at the outset reject the suspicion expressed 
in certain French monthlies, which declare these poems to be the 
work of the publisher and consequently a forgery. In a hundred 
places do we find proof that refutes this suspicion. * * '^ In the same 
review Ossian is characterized as less loquacious than Homer, and 
in a review of the Works of Ossian (London, 1765) in the same 
magazine (1767), the critic remarks how infinitely superior the 
character of the Gaels is to that of Homer's heroes: "Ossian's 
heroes are throughout far more generous, more modest and more 
kind than Homer's robbers, who are sublime solely in virtue of their 
strength." ^ And again ; ** Ossian's soul felt infinitely more, his 
code of morals was better, he knew the human heart in its more 
delicate emotions ; and, what might not be expected from a High- 
lander, he was infinitely more tender in love and had a greater par- 
tiality for women than the Greek." * Macpherson's peculiar prose 
did not fail to impress the reviewer, who saw in it a mixture *'made 
up of the Holy Scriptures, of Homer and of the speeches of the 
Iroquois, yet nevertheless possessing something of its own. ' ' ^ Ver- 
ily a strange combination that could not fail to be effective. How- 
ever, carried away as the average reviewer was by the beauty inher- 
ent in the poems, by the noble, almost sublime character of the old 
Gaelic heroes, and by the grandiloquent language in which the 
poems were couched, they were not always entirely blind to the 
cardinal defects of the work, and we must give the reviewer credit 
for his candor when he says: **To be sure, the comparisons are 

' Cp. in/ra, p. io6. 

2Cf. Gtiii. Anz., 1765, i, p. 129. • 

'Cf. /. c.f 1765, i. p. 110. 

*Cf. /. c.f 1767, ii, p. 1140. Cp. supra, p. 72. 

5Cf. I.e., 1765, i, p. 130. 
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too frequent and the style somewhat too monotonous. * ' * This was 
no small admission to make in regard to a poet greater even than 
Homer, and so in the second review a reason for this defect is given 
in palliation. "Ossian lived," we rea'd, **in a different clime, 
where nature does not possess half the beauty of the Greek. . . . 
It is therefore easy to see that Ossian, whose wealth of comparison 
is altogether too great, is forced to become monotonous as far as 
these and his descriptions of scenery are concerned.*'^ 

We have seen that the first notice of Ossian appeared in the 
Bibliothek der schonen Wissens chaff en ^ and for a number of years 
this magazine assumed the leading role in Ossianic criticisms and 
discussions. Several notices appeared in the first three volumes of 
the Neue Bibliothek, In Vol. i (1766) we have a notice of 
Cesarotti's Italian translation. The reviewer expresses his astonish- 
ment that the Abb6 has dared to render the translation in verse, a 
criticism that Denis was soon to call down u]>on his head in still 
greater measure. In Vol. 2 (1766) appeared a most sympathetic 
review of the Works of Ossian by Christian Felix Weisse, who had 
been editor of the Bibliothek since 1759. Weisse took a lifelong 
interest in Ossian, a fact that is attested not only by his reviews, 
but also by his translations of John Macpherson's Critical Disserta- 
tions . . . (1770), and of Smith's G^<z^//V^;W/^«/A>j ( 1 781). In 
his review he feels called upon to defend the authenticity of the 
poems against the attacks of English and French scholars, particu- 
larly against the article in the Journal des S(avans ; he does not 
mention a single German scholar, which goes far to show with what 
unanimity Ossian was accepted when he first made his appearance. 
Weisse's review is taken up principally with an extensive resume of 
Dr. Blair's ** Dissertation," prefixed to the edition under discussion. 
The comparison of Homer and Ossian receives a due share of con- 
sideration. The notice is concluded in Vol. 3 (1766), where the 
plan and character of the two epics Fingal and Temora are given, 
together with several specimens from the poems in German prose. 
And then Ossian is proclaimed a poetic genius.^ ** If strongjjeeling 
and natural description are the two chief ingredients of a p9etic 
genius, we must confess that Ossian possesses a large amount of 
genius. The question is not whether there are mistakes in his 

» Cf. ibid. 

* Cf. /. c, X767, li, p. 1140. 

•Cp. Gott. gel. Anz., 1765, i, p. 129; supra^ p. 7a. 
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poems . . . but has he the spirit, the fire, the inspiration of a £oet ? 
Does he speak the speecH of nature ? Does he elevate by his feel- 
ings? Does he interest by his descriptions? Does he,dep.L<Qt for 
the heart as well as for the imagination ? Does he cause his readers 
tq^low, to tremble, to weep ? These are the great characteristics 
of true poetry. ' ' * And these grand characteristics of true poetry, 
as laid down by Weisse, Ossian certainly possessed. The form in 
which the poems came out approached closely to what was then re- 
garded as constituting the language of nature. His sentiments were 
surely ennobling. His descriptions, while their monotony would 
soon tire a reader of to-day, interested and charmed by reason of 
their novelty, and while sufficient play was left for the imagination, 
no one could complain of failure to touch the heart ; and lastly, if 
an author was to be judged by his ability to cause his readers to 
glow, tremble, and weep, was it strange that a high rank was as- 
signed to a poet whose heroes and heroines spent a goodly portion 
of their time in doing the one or the other, especially the last ? 
Tears play a most important part in the economy of Ossian* s poems, 
and we need not wonder that the sentimental youth and maiden of 
the day were so fond of him. And so Weisse needed no external 
proof to convince him of the genuineness of the poems ; their 
character was proof sufficient to him. It would have been difficult 
for him — and in this respect he represents a numerous body — to 
reconcile the spuriousness of the songs with the undeniable effect 
they produced. 

Before closing this discussion of the earliest notices and trans- 
lations, we must mention two further translations that appeared 
prior to the publication of Denis's hexameter version in 1768-9. 
The one is a translation of the Fragments that appeared anonymously 
in 1766. It was originally published in the Neues Bremischfs 
Magazin and then printed separately as Fragmente der alien Dicht- 
knnst. The translation evoked little attention and soon passed 
into oblivion. To the second translation fate was more kind. It 
was a poetic rendering of two extracts from ** The Songs of 
Selma.** They appeared anonymously in Vol. 4 of the Unier- 
lialtungen and were later reprinted several times in various places. 
The translator is Ludwig Gottlieb Crome, a collection of whose 
poems appeared after his death.* 

» Cf. Neuc Bibl., Vol. 3, i, p. 38, 

«G€dichtc, Leipzig, 1795, Cf. Meu»el. Lexikon, Vol. 2, pp. 337-8 
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The bibliography brings out two interesting additional points. 
We see first that not a single imitation of Ossian exists before the 
advent of Denis's translation, and secondly, that most of the early 
publications hailed from Bremen and Hamburg, the cities in which 
the originals were soonest accessible. That the periodicals of Han- 
nover and Gottingen should be among the first to pay tribute to the 
newly discovered genius is easily explained by a reference to the 
dynastic connections between Hannover and England. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OSSIAN'S INFLUENCE UPON KLOPSTOCK AND THE 
SO-CALLED BARDS. 

§ I. Klopstock. 

"Klopstock verliert alles, wenn man ihn in der Nahe und im Einzelnen be- 
trachtet. Man muss ihn in einer gewissen Ferne und im Ganzen erfassen. Wenn 
man ihn liest, scheint er pedantisch und langweilig ; wenn man ihn aber gelesen 
hat, und sich wieder an ihn erinnert, wird er gross und majest&dsch. Dann 
glauben wir einen riesenhaften Geist Ossians zu sehen." — W. Menzel. 

The subject of Ossian's influence upon Klopstock, were it to re- 
ceive exhaustive treatment, would greatly exceed the space we can 
allot to it in a general discussion of the effect that Ossian produced 
in Germany, and we shall therefore confine ourselves here largely 
to generalities and attempt only a broad sketch of Klopstock' s atti- 
tude toward the Gaelic bard. If we are to accept literally the 
statement made by Klopstock in a letter to Gerstenberg,' to the 
effect that he did not adopt the mythology of his forefathers until 
after the appearance of the ** Lied eines Skalden** (1766), we 
ought to begin our discussion with Gerstenberg. It appears, how- 
ever, that Klopstock gave some attention to old Germanic history 
and mythology previous to 1766.^ At any rate, he fell under 
Ossian*s influence two years before, and set the example to a num- 
ber of others. It is doubtful whether Ossian of himself would 
have had as strong an influence upon the so-called bards, had not 
Klopstock given the necessary encouragement ; Gerstenberg* s ex- 
ample alone could not have been expected to produce the same 
results as that of the author of the Messiah^ Indeed, the influ- 
ences that Ossian and Klopstock exercised upon the bards are in 
many cases so closely interwoven, that a discussion of Ossian 's 

1 Cf. l^tlcr of Nov. 14, 1771. Munckcr, I^ssings Verhaltnis 2U Klopstock, p. 224. 
*Cf. Scheel, Viertcljahrschrift fur Littcraturgeschichte, Vol. 6, pp. 188-94; Seuffcrt, Gott, 
gel. Anr,, 1895, i, p. 72. 
3Cf. infra, p. 120. 
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influence upon the bards without a previous study of Klopstock 
would be impracticable. 

Two streams of poesy, proceeding from Hagedom and Haller, 
respectively, ran side by side in the middle of the i8th century, 
the former bearing upon its surface the light, fantastic, Frenchified, 
anacreontic poetry, the latter the more somber verse of Klopstock 
and his pupils — this latter in the strain of Young's Night Thoughts} 
The melancholy Ossian could be assured a cordial reception by a 
poet like Klopstock, at the bottom of whose really healthy nature 
there lurked something that had a little earlier responded to the 
elegiac mood of Young — feelings that had been intensified by the 
death of his dearly-beloved wife Meta (1758). This bereavement 
cast a deep shadow over Klopstock, so much so that for several 
years he wrote little poetry. Much of this time was spent in Ger- 
many — he had been living at Copenhagen since 1753 — and it was 
undoubtedly upon one of these visits to his fatherland that he be- 
came acquainted with Ossian. Here was sustenance, indeed, for 
the sentimental side of his nature, for his Gefiihlsschwdrmerei, 
The dim forms of Ossian' s heroes, the misty atmosphere of the 
Highlands in which they lived, were well calculated to cast a spell 
over the author of the Messiah^ whose own genius was not fitted 
to delineate his characters with sharp, clear-cut lines. There is a 
certain mistiness in Klopstock' s great epic that reminds one of the 
shadowy atmosphere in which the heroes of the Ossianic epics are 
enveloped. More than one passage in the Messiah conveys the 
impression of representing little more than rhetorical bombast. 
Macpherson was a kindred spirit. 

This was, however, by no means all that Ossian held out to him^ 
He saw something in Ossian that he seized upon even more eagerly 
— too eagerly, in fact — namely, he regarded Ossian as a German. 
By this time Klopstock's activity in the patriotic field had begun ; 
religion no longer engrossed his entire attention. Barring Fred- 
erick the Great, there were no glorious figures upon the political 
stage, and Frederick's fondness for the literature of France was not 
calculated to attract Klopstock, who hated the rationalistic poetry 
of the French. Nor was the empire of the iSth century a political' 
organism to inspire the poet to patriotic effusions. A united 
fatherland lay, however, in the dim and distant past, almost buried 

* Of. Schcrer, Gcsch. der deutschen I/itt., 7th cd., p. 643. 
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ill oblivion, in the days of old, when Arminius and his mighty 
warriors defied the power of Rome itself. And thither Klopstock 
turned for inspiration. Tacitus was a good source for historical 
data and in the famous work of the old Roman historian mention 
was made of the shouting of a battle-song by the Germani, a baritus 
(written barditus in some of the manuscripts).' Hence the term 
* * bard ' * was applied to those whose duty it was to incite the warriors 
to battle by means of songs, and the songs themselves were called 
by Klopstock Bardiete^ a word he applied also to his last historical 
dramas.* Unfortunately these songs of the days of yore, for the 
existence of which Eginhard's statement was cited as authority, 
were apparently lost : 

Doch ach, verstummt in ewiger Nacht 
1st Bardlet und'Skofliod, und verballt 
Euer Schall, Telyn, Triomb ! Hochgesang, 
Deinem sogar klagen wir nach.' 

And now Ossian appeared upon the scene, the bard of bards, 
who sang of the deeds of days gone by. Here was a source of 
consolation, indeed. If Ossian had only sung the deeds of Arminius I 
Although Fingal was no hero to be despised, Klopstock laments : 

Und in 6den dunkeln Triimmern 
Der alten Celtensprache, 
Seufzen nur einige seiner leisen Laute.* 

And this regret that only a few notes have been handed down he 
could not shake off. We meet with it again and again, not only 
in his odes, e. g.y ** Unsre Sprache,*' but also in his letters, e, g,, 
in an epistle to Denis, dated Copenhagen, Jan. 6, 1767, where he 
says: *'Ich bitte Sie, mich nicht lange auf Ihre Uebersetzung des 
Ossian warten zu lassen. Ossian ist ein vortrefflicher Barde. 
VVenn wir doch auch von unsern Harden irgend in einem Kloster 
etwas fanden !" * And in another letter to the same, dated Bern- 
storff, Sept. 8, 1767, he writes : ** Ossians Werke sind wahre Meis- 
terstiicke. Wenn wir einen solchen Harden fanden ! Es wird 

* Of. Tacitus de German. 3 : " Sunt illis hacc quoque carmina, quorum relatu, quern baritum 
(barditum) vocant . . ." Cp. Knothe, Kreischmann, Zittau, 1858, pp. 17-8. 

* For different shades of meaning cf. Hermanns Tod, xv; Hermanns Schlacht Ein Bardiet. 
Klopstock's note. 

' Cf. Sponda, II. 9-12. 

<Cf. Der Hugel, imd der Hain, II. 12-4. He refers here not to Ossian alone, but to Caed- 
mon, "der griisste Dichier nach Ossian unter unsem Allen," the Heliand, etc. — seiner —the 
songs of the bards of bis fatherland. 

•Cf. J. M. I^ppenberg, Briefe von und an Klopstock. Braunschweig, 1867, p. 164. 
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mir ganz warm bey diesem Wunsche.** * And when Denis informs 
him of the discovery of the songs of the so-called Illyrian bards, ^ 
he can not conceal his delight, and writes from Bernstorff under 
date of July 22, 1768: **Sie haben mir durch Ihre Nachricht, 
dass noch illyrische Barden durch die Ueberlieferung existiren, eine 
solche Freude geraacht, dass ich ordentlich gewiinscht hatte, dass 
mir Ihr Ossian weniger gefallen hatte, um Sie bitten zu kdnnen, 
ihn liegen zu lassen und diese Barden zu iibersetzen/* ' Though 
the Poems of Ossian could not, then, fully compensate for the Ger- 
man treasures that were lost, they offered a standard by which to 
judge the character of the songs of the old Germani, and threw 
light upon many old institutions. There was much false material 
in Macpherson*s various preliminary dissertations, which, unfor- 
tunately, was accepted as gospel truth, even by men who might 
have been credited with more critical acumen. And so when 
Klopstock was in search of dress and historical material for his 
Bardiete^ what more natural than that in painting the character 
and customs of the followers of Arminius, he should borrow here 
and there from the picture of the ancient Celts as presented by 
Macpherson?* That Klopstock interested himself in the history 
and manners of the ancient Caledonians, we see from a passage in 
the letter to Denis, dated July 22, 1768, where he refers Denis to 
John Macpherson' s Critical Dissertations :^ "Ich vermuthe, dass 
Sie einige Kleinigkeiten in Ihrer [Vorrede] zum Ossian andern 
werden,** he writes, ** wenn Sie Macpherson von den Alterthiimern 
der Hochlander gelesen haben werden.*' ^ 

But what had Ossian to do with the old Germani ? We shall let 
Klopstock answer in his own words : * * Und nun eine kleine nicht 
iible Nachricht von meinen weidmannischen Lustwandlungen in 
den Waldern unsrer alten Sprachen, nach gethaner Arbeit namlich. 
— Makpherson, der Retter des Barden Ossian ( Ossian war dent- 
scher Abkunft, weil er ein Kaledonier war) ' wird mir, und wie 
ich hoffe nun bald, die eisgrauen Melodien zu einigen lyrischen 

• Cf. ihid.f p. 172. 

• Servian folk-songs. Cf. Talvj, Volkslieder der Serben, ad ed., Leipzig, 1853. Preface. 
«Cf. Lappenberg, <?/, cit., p. 210. 

♦Cf. Muncker, Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock. Geschichte seines Lebens und seiner Schriflen. 
Stuttgart, 1888, p. 390. 

,*Cf. Bibliography, supra, p. 7. 

•Cf. Lappenberg, op. cit. p. 210. 

'Cf. Tacitus, Agric, ix. Cp. tn/ra, p. 123. 
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Stellen des grossen Dichters schicken. Mit Hiilfe dieser Melodien 
denk* ich das Sylbenmaass der Barden herauszubnngen. " * An 
epigram in the same tone appeared in the Hamhurgische Neue Zei- 
tungy 1 77 1, No. 183, and was reprinted in the first edition of the 
GeUhrttnrepublik^ although omitted in the second. It was entitled 
** Gerechter Anspruch," and ran as follows : 

Sie, deren Enkel jetzt auf Schottlands Bergen wohnen, 
Die von den RSmern nicht provinzten Kaledonen, 
Sind deutschen Stamms. Daher gehSrt auch uns mit an 
Der Bard und Krieger Ossian, 
Und mehr noch als den Engellandern an. 

We see, therefore, that Ossian was unceremoniously annexed by 
Klopstock ; Celts and Germani were all one to him,'' he drew no 
narrow distinctions, and not until late in life were his ideas on this 
point clarified. We are not to suppose, however, that Klopstock 
alone occupied this position. Far from it. The conceptions that 
existed at the time as to the genetic relation of peoples and lan- 
guages were rather hazy, to say the least. Klopstock' s intense 
patriotism was. a factor in preventing him from penetrating more to 
the root of the matter. ** Die allgemein anerkannte und empfun- 
dene Vortrefilichkeit dieser Gesange war es,'* says a writer in the 
periodical j5ra^//r,' **welche . . . . die zartliche Vaterlandsliebe 
einiger teutschen Worthies so weit entflammte, dass sie nicht nur 
den Barden Ossian, weil man bisher die Celten fdr die Stammvater 
der Teutschen hielt und die altesten teutschen Dichter aus der 
Heidenzeit nicht anders als mit dem Bardennamen zu beschenken 
gewohnt war, zu einem Landsmanne von uns zu machen suchten, 
sondem ihn auch wirklich machten. Unsere Vater waren also 
Celten, unsere altesten teutonischen Dichter Barden.*' 

ut still another element of confusion made its appearance with 
the introduction of Norse mythology. The warriors of Arminius 
were not Christians, nor was their religion based upon the my- 
thology of the Greeks. They had a mythology of their own, of 
which little was known. Fortunately the Old Norse Edda had 
preserved a complete system of divinities, and so Arminius and his 

* Cf. Lciler to Gleim, dated Copenhagen. June 31, 1769. Klopstock u. seine Freunde . . . 
herausgegeben von Klamer Schmidt, 2 vols., Halberstadt, i8to. Vol. a, pp. 2x4-5. 

* Cf. Der HUgel, und der Hain, 1. 4, where the term Celten is used to signify all the Germanic 
peoples, ' Including the Celts.' 

' Cf. Vol. 6, ii, p. 232 (i8co). 
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followers were constrained to pray to the Old Norse gods. Ferve n • 
patriots, who did not hesitate to adopt Ossian as a countryman, 
could scarcely be expected to distinguish between Old Norse my- 
thology and the mythology of the ancient Cherusci and Catti. 
Now Ossian having once been stamped as of German descent, it 
required no great stretch of imagination to make Fingal and his 
warriors forswear their allegiance to the Spirit of Loda and pray to 
Wodanand his band, and vice versa to make Norse bards — skalds — 
assume various characteristics of Ossian' s heroes. Ossian and the 
characters of Norse mythology went hand in hand, and making 
their appearance, as they did, about the same time,^ confusion was 
bound to arise. This confusion was particularly noticeable in the 
writings of the first group of German poets that were influenced by 
Ossian— of Klopstock and the bards — and played much mischief in 
German literature for several years. Klopstock, not content with 
introducing the Norse ,gods into his new poems, proceeded to 
drive the residents of Olympus out of old ones and to replace 
them by the dwellers in Walhalla. By the end of the year 1767 
this process was completed. It is nowhere better illustrated than 
in the ode now called **Wingolf,'* which was written in 1747 
under the title ** An des Dichters Freunde." In the first verse, 
e, g.f Hebe has had to make way for Gna and so on throughout 
the poem.' It will be interesting to mention a few of the changes 
occasioned by the appearance of Ossian. L. 4 : ** Feyernd in 
machtigen Dithyramben,'* now reads: " Feyrend in kuhnerem 
Bardenliede. ' * LI. 5-7 which originally read : 

Wilst du zu Strophen werden, o Lied, oder 
UnuntcrwUrfig Pindars Gesingen gleich, 
Gleich Zevs erhabenen tninkenen Sohne, . . .' 

have been changed to : 

Willst du zu Strophen werden, O Haingesang ? 
Willst du gesetzlos, Ossians Schwunge gleich, 
Gleich Ullers Tanz auf Meerkrystalle, . . . 

It is evident that these changes are confined to externals, as is also 
the case when 1. 10, **Mit Orpheus Leyer," becomes **Des Zelten 

* The earliest impulse of any import toward the introduction of Norse mythology proceeded 
from Gerttenberg'f Lied eines Skaldcn (1766), which exerted a wide influence. For an account 
of ICIopstock'f relation to the Lied eines SIcaldcn. cf. Sihcel, Viertcljahrschrift, Vol. vi. 

«Cf. Friedr. Gottl. Klopstocks Wingolf. Kritische Ausg. ncbst Commentar von Jaro Pawel, 
Wien, x88a; Kikschner't Dtsche Nat.-Litt., Klopstock, Vol. 3, pp. 4-29. 

'Bacchuf. 
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Leyer/* or 1. 25, **Dein Priester wartet,'* is changed to " Dein 
Barde wartet,*' and so on. As for Orpheus, the Thracians were 
regarded by Klopstock as a tribe of the Celts, and so Orpheus be- 
comes as much of a German bard as Ossian.* Before we leave this 
ode, let us glance at an example or two, showing how the machin- 
ery of Ossian is thrown together with Norse mythology. LI. 45-9, 
which originally read : 

Aber geliebter, trunken und weisheitsvoll 
Von Weingebilrgen, wo die Unsterblichen 
Taumelnd herumgehn, wo die Menschen 
Unter Unsterblichen GStter werden. 

were changed to : 

Allein geliebter, wenn du voll Vatcrlands 
Aus jenen Hainen kdmst, wo der Harden Chor* 
Mit Braga singet, wo die Telyn 
T6nt zu dem Fluge des deutschen Liedes. 

or 11. 209-12 : . ' 

Oder, wie aus den Gdtterversammlungen 
Mit Agyieus Leyerton, himmelab, 
Und taumelnd, bin auf Weingebiirgen, 
Sazungenlos Dithyramben donnem ! 

which have become : 

Wie aus der hohen Driiden Versammlungen, 
Nach Braga' s Telyn, nieder vom Opferfels, 
Ins lange tiefe Thai der Waldschlacht, 
Satzungenlos sich der Barden Lied stUrzt ! 

Klopstock notes with reference to the word Telyn: ** Die Leyer 
der Barden. Sie heisset noch jetzt in der neueren celtischen 
Sprache so, die am Meisten von der alteren behalten hat. ' ' The 
term has replaced Z^/Vr also in the odes **Thuiskon,*' 1. 13, **Die 
Barden,'* 1. 2 ; it occurs in 11. 62 and 123 of the ode "Der Hugel, 
und der Hain," 1. 14 of *' Die Barden, ' * in th^ Hermannsschiacht, 
in Hermann und die Fursten, etc. The introduction of this Celtic 
word goes back directly to the study of Celtic to which Klopstock 
was incited by the poems of Ossian. Moreover, it is not the only 
word he borrowed in this way. In '*Die Barden,*' 1. 14, he 

1 Cp. Die deutsche Sprache, 1. 26 : " Orpheus der Celt." 

' When Klopstock speaks of the songs of the bards, he does not refer particularly to the songs 
of Ossian, but rather to the German hero-songs and battle-songs. He used the term in this sense 
before the songs of Ossian appeared. 
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speaks of the Telyn of our FiUa^ and explains the latter term in a 
note as '* Die vortrefflichsten unter den Harden, welche die jiingeren 
unterrichteten. ' ' ^ Another Celtic word that he introduced is Bar- 
daU, which he defines as follows : ** Von Barde. So hiess in uns- 
rer alteren Sprache die Lerche. Die Nachtigall verdient's noch 
mehr, so zu heissen." Klopstock applied the word also to the 
nightingale, but in the ode ** Die Lerche und die Nachtigair* he 
uses it for the lark, a symbol of the song of nature, in contradis- 
tinction to the nightingale, whose song is more artificial. The ode 
**Bardale,'* written in 1748, was originally entitled "Aedone" ; 
it was first published under the simple title **Ode'' in the Ver- 
mischie SchrifUn von den Verfassern der Bremischen Bcitrage^ i, 
P- 378 (1749). Although these terms are employed occasionally 
by Klopstock's imitators and others,* they never became popular 
and soon died out altogether. 

Klopstock was an earnest student of versification and nothing 
could have given him more pleasure at one time of his career than 
the discovery of the poetical measures of the ancient Germani. 
The appearance of Macpherson's Ossian in a prose garb, welcome 
as it was to some, must have come as a cruel disappointment to one 
who was so anxious to be enlightened as to the nature and struc- 
ture of the meter of the Ur-Germanic bardic songs. This disap- 
pointment finds expression in the ode * * Der Bach, ' * where he 

sings : 

Der grosse Sanger Ossian folgt 
Der Musik des vollen Baches nicht stets. 

If Klopstock had only lived to see Ahlwardt's translation from the 
so-called Celtic originals, he would have had at least a partial 
recompense. As it was, all he had to go by was the original (?) 
of the sixth book of ** Temora *' and that did not give him much in- 
formation as to the exact structure of the verse he sought. He 
therefore entered into correspondence with Macpherson, as we saw 
above' in the letter to Gleim. The intensity of his interest is well 

* Cf. Klopstocks Oden. Erlautert von Heinrich Diintzer. 2d ed., Leipzig, 1878, i, p. 393. 

• Baggcsen wrote a bardic ode, An die Telyn, pp. 171-3, Taschenbuch for 1803. Hgbn von 
J. G. Jacobi, Hamburg. Haschka employs the term in Der Entschluss der Manninnen, Litt. 
Monate, pp. 1x1-3; Bardale he uses in the poem Der Friihling, /. c, p. 314, and Filea in the Ge- 
btutslied, /. c, p. 311 (cp. infra, pp. 149-50). Bilfinger, in the bardic poem entitled Hart- 
manns Tod, speaks of the " Klang der Telyn, "Almanach der deutschen Musen for 1778, p. 255. 
Friedrich Krug von Nidda speaks of the Telyn in his poem Der Feldherr und der Barde, Taschen- 
buch zum gcselligen Vergniigen, 1813, p. 119. Cp. infra, p. 147. 

»Cf. supra, ^. 85. • 
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illustrated by a few epistolary passages. He writes to Denis under 
date of July 22, 1768 : ** In dem Celtischen war ich auch schon 
ziemlich weit, aber es erklart uns nichts ; und da liess ichs. Ihnen 
ins Ohr. Macpherson (mit dem ich correspondire), versteht ent- 
weder Ossians Quantitat, oder das Sylbenmass iiberhaupt nicht 
genug. Wenn Sie mir wahrscheinlich machen konnen, dass die 
illyrischen Barden wenigstens halbe Deutsche waren, so bekommt 
der Uebersetzer einen schweren Stand mit mir, wenn er falsch, nur 
ein wenig falsch iibersetzt. ' * ^ Again, he writes to Ebert on May 
5, 1769: '*Wenn mir Macpherson Wort halt; so bekomme ich 
einige alte Melodien nach Ossian, in unsre Noten gesezt ; und so 
[ kann ich auch vielleicht etwas nicht unwahrscheinliches von dem 
Rhythmus der Barden sagen. ' * ^ It appears, however, that he got 
but little help from the material that Macpherson sent him, and so 
he takes his request to Angelica Kauffmann, ' who resided in Lon- 
don at the time. He writes to Gleim from Bernstorff, Sept. 2, 
1769 : ** Ich bin seit Kurzem in eine deutsche Malerin in London, 
Angelika Kaufmann, beinahe verliebt. Sie hat einen Briefwech- 

(-sel mit mir angefangen, und will mir schicken : einen Kopf 
Ossians nach ihrer Phantasie, ihr Portrait und ein Gemalde aus^ 
Jem Messias. * * * Their common admiration for Ossian was no small 
factor in cementing the friendship between the poet and the artist. 
Unfortunately nothing came of the portrait of Ossian,* and hence 
we are left in the dark as to the artist's conception of the Voice of 
Cona and as to how her conception would have coincided with 
Klopstock*s. On March 3, 1770, Klopstock wrote to Angelica 
from Copenhagen : ** Konnten Sie nicht in Edingburgh, oder auch 
weiter hinauf gegen Norden, durch Hiilfe Ihrer Freunde, einen 
' Musikus auftreiben, der mir die Melodien solcher Stellen im Ossian, 
, die vorziiglich lyrisch sind, in unsere Noten setzte,*' etc. * Noth- 
ing could better illustrate Klopstock's profound interest in the sub- 
ject than the passages just quoted. After this we hear nothing 
further of the matter, and must conclude that Klopstock's hoped- 
for assistance from this quarter proved illusory. What were Klop- 
stock's conclusions with reference to Ossian' s meter, we are told 

^ Cf. Lappenberg, ofi. ci/., p. an. 

«Cf. //^/V/., p. 218. 

3 Marie Ang61ique Catharine Kauffmann, x 741-1807, the Swiss historical and portrait painter- 

♦ Cf. Klopstock und seine Freunde, Vol. 2, p. 228. 

5 Cf. Letter of Klopstock to Gleim, Bernstorff, Aug. 28, 1770, /. c, p. 247. 

•Cf. l^ppenbcrg, o/. cr't., pp. 226-7. 
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in one of his essays on the German hexameter, viz., he thought 
that Ossian's meter consisted of a mixture of narrative verses of 
his own invention and other lyrical verses answering to the sense. ^ 
Of course Ossian*s value for Klopstock lay in the fact that he sup- 
posedly sang in natural melodies and was not hampered by artificial . 
measures. 

At the height of his enthusiasm for Ossian, Klopstock deemed it 
no sacrilege to place the Celtic bard alongside of Homer, in accord- 
ance with the popular practice of the day.* In a letter to Denis, 
Klopstock writes from Copenhagen under date of August 4, 1767 : 
'* Ich liebe Ossian so sehr, dass ich seine Werke uber einige Grie- 
chische der besten Zeit setze.'* ' In the first edition of the Gelehr- 
tenrepublik (1774) appeared the following epigram, which is a strik- 
ing illustration of Klopstock' s quondam supreme admiration for 

Ossian : 

Du gingst der Schdnbeit Bahn, 
Sohn Fingals, Ossian ; 
Sie ging Mionides Homer : 
Wer that der Schritte mehr ? * 

Similarly he sings in the ode ** Unsre Sprache " (11. 53-60) : 

Die Vergessenheit umbiillt* , o Ossian, auch dich ! 
Dich huben sie hervor, und du stebest nun da ! 
Gleicbest dich dem Griechen ! trotzest ihm ! 
Und fragst, ob wie du er entflamme den Gesang ? 

Voll Gedanken auf der Stirne bSret' ihn Apoll, 
Und sprach nicht ! und gelehnt auf die Harfe Walhalls 
Stellt sich vor Apollo Bragor bin, 
Und I&cbelt, und schweiget, und ziimet nicht auf ihn. 

The first four verses of this eulogy became very popular among Os- 
sian's numerous admirers, and we find them occasionally prefixed 
to German translations. They are also quoted by Denis in his 
Vorbericht * to the Lieder Sineds (1772). 

Let us now briefly consider Ossian' s influence upon Klopstock 
as it appears in some of his works. Dr. Julius Koster in his Pro- 
gramm Ueber Klopstocks GUichnisse (Iserlohn, 1878), fixes the 

* Cf. Vom deutschen Hexameter. Aus den Frainnenten Ueber Sprache und Dichtkunst. 
Hamburg, 1779, pp. 1 17-9. Klopstocks sammtliche Werke, ed. Back u. Spindler, Leipzig, 1833-30, 
Vol. 15, pp. 165-6. 

* Cp. supra, pp. 72, 78-9 

* Cf. Retzer, Denis lit. Nachlass, 1801-2, Vol. 2. p. 116. 
♦Cf. Gelehrtenrepublik, p. 178. 

»ef. I xiii. 
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beginning of this influence altogether too late. He says: *' Os- 
sian hat erst Ende der sechziger Jahre auf Klopstock wirken konnen, 
weil er in Deutschland erst um jene Zeit durch die Uebersetzung 
von Denis bekannt wurde. ' ' We have seen, however, that notices of 
Ossian had appeared in Germany as early as 1762 and that several 
translations were published before that of Denis, although to be 
sure, Denis's was the first that attracted widespread attention. 
Klopstock, who of course had become acquainted with Ossian long 
before the appearance of Denis's translation, took a warm interest 
in the translator's work, as is evidenced by the correspondence that 
passed between the two. Klopstock had seen bits of the transla- 
tion before it was published; under date of Sept. 8, 1767, he writes 
to Denis from Bernstorff: **Sie werden am Ende dieses Briefs 
einige Ausdriicke finden, mit denen ich in Ihrer Uebersetzung des 
Ossian und in Ihrer Ode weniger als mit den andern zufrieden 
bin." * It has been pointed out,^ that the earliest translations all 
emanated from North Germany, from Bremen, Hamburg, and Han- 
nover, and they were consequently very liable to fall into Klopstock' s 
hands. Besides, there is no reason why he should not have read 
Macpherson's poems in English, a copy of which he would have 
had no difficulty in procuring on one of the frequent visits made 
to Germany between the summer of 1762 and July, 1764. Klop- 
stock had begun the study of English as a youngster at school, and 
although he, like so many other German literati of the day, like 
Lenz, for example, never obtained a complete scientific mastery of 
the language, he would have experienced little difficulty in constru- 
ing Macpherson's short, simple periods. Be that as it may, there 
can be no doubt of the fact that Klopstock became acquainted with 
Ossian as early as 1764, for the simple reason that some of the odes 
written in that year show plain traces of Ossian's influence. 

In all attempts to arrive at an exact estimate of Ossian's influence 
upon Klopstock, one difficulty will always be encountered, a diffi- 
culty based upon the fact that both the language of Macpherson and 
that of Klopstock rest in large measure upon the same founda- 
tions : the Bible, Homer, Milton, Latin poets. Malcolm Laing in 
his ''Dissertation"^ gave innumerable examples of Macpherson's 
borrowings, and although he undoubtedly went a little too far, it 

* Cf. Lappcnbcrg, op. cit,, p. 171. 

■Cf. supra ^ p. 81. 

'Cf. History of Scotland, London. iSoo. 
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can not be denied that many of his conclusions are true. The 
greatest care has, therefore, to be exercised in attributing anything 
in Klopstock to Ossian, for the chances are that the Bible, or Mil- 
ton, or Homer, or Horace, or some other classical poet, is the com- 
mon source from which both drew.' For instance, Macpherson is 
fond of comparing the voice or song to a stream, but were we to 
attribute Klopstock's lines : 

So floss der Waldstrom hin nach dem Ozean: 
Sofliesst mein Lied auch, stark und gedankenvoll. 

to Ossian, we should be led astray, for Klopstock* s source was un- 
doubtedly Horace, Odes, iv, 2, 11. 5-8, where he speaks of the 
songs of Pindar : 

Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 
Quem super notas aluere ripas, 
Fervet immensusque ruit profundo 
Pindanis ore. 

The large majority of Klopstock' s comparisons are taken from 
natur e and so are Ossian' s: comparisons with the moon and the 
stars, dusk and night, clouds and mist, wind and storm, etc., etc., 
all are found in Klopstock even before Ossian appeared ; indeed, 
the resemblance of the language of Ivlopstock to that of Ossian, 
even in the early songs of the Messiah, especially as far as the 
imagery is concerned, is striking. The same accumulation of 
comparisons is of course found in Homer. Koster ^ again and again 
notes passages from Ossian where an influence proceeding from him 
is absolutely out of the question, not only in connection with the 
early songs of the Messiah, but also with reference to odes written 
before 1764, e. g,, he refers to Ossian in connection with the line 
** Laura war. . . . Schon wie ein festlicher Tag," in the ode 
** Petrarka und Laura '* (1. 61). But this ode was written as early 
as 1:748 and consequently Ossian can not be held responsible. 
When Klopstock in the **Klagode** sings (11. lo-ii): 

Wie Gras auf dem Felde sind Menschen 
Dahin, wie Blatter ; . . . 

we can of course point to a resemblance in Ossian, ** Lathmon," 
p. 271, 1. 20 : ** We decay like the grass of the hill,** or ** Ber- 

* G«ratenberg was sagacious enough to notice Macpherson'i> borrowings and upon this convic- 
tion he based his first scruples as to the authenticity of the poems. Cf. in/ra, p. 105. 
«Cf. «»/.«/. 
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rathon," p. 382, 1. 3: ** Like the leaves of woody Morven, 
they pass away/* but at the same time we must not forget that 
similar comparisons occur in the Psalms and in Homer {e, g., Iliad^ 
vi, 11. 146-8). Likewise we have the comparison of man's perish - 
ableness to the short life of a flower in Hermann und die Fursten^ 
Sc. 14: **Vor dem Triumphwagen werd ' ich wie eine Blume 
hindorren,'* and also in Ossian, **Croma/* p. 178, 1. 18: "They 
fall away, like the flower,** etc., but compare y<?^, 14, 2, Psaims, 
103, 15-6, etc. Enough examples have been cited to convince one 
of the fruitlessness of attempting to draw sharp lines in the treat- 
ment of our subject. Of this we may be certain : One reason why 
Ossian appealed so strongly to Klopstock was, that he found here 
so much that was familiar to him from his own reading and writing. 
Having thus far regarded the question mainly from a negative 
standpoint, it now remains for us to give some examples of a 
positive influence. Ossian*s influence upon Klopstock is visible 
particularly in the odes written in 1764, 1766 and 1767, and in 
the first Bardlet, Die Hermannsschlachty although traces appear in 
the later odes and Bardiete, Doubtless a closer examination of the 
language of the later books of the Messiah would also reveal the 
influence of Ossian. Salomo contains an Ossianic reminiscence or 
two, but nothing that can be distinctly localized. Klopstock*s un- 
bounded admiration for Ossian really did not last much over a dec- 
ade and the old bard's influence gradually diminished, just as 
Klopstock* s fondness for Norse mythology grew less and less 
pronounced. By the time he began to turn his attention to the 
French Revolution, both Ossian and the Norse divinities appear 
more like a memory of the days of old. The year 1764, in which 
Klopstock probably first became acquainted with Ossian, marks the 
( beginning of a period of renewed activity in the field of the odeH 
and I am inclined to conclude that Ossian* s appearance helped to 
further that activity. The influence of Norse mythology upon the 
works of Klopstock manifests itself largely in externals ; similarly 
does that of Ossian. Klopstock borrowed much from the bardic 
machinery, just as he did from that of the Norse gods, without at 
the same time entering very deeply into the spirit of Ossian. In 
fact, he did not need to, for much of what he found in Ossian was 
not foreign to his nature. That we are justified in placing Klop- 
stock 's acquaintance with Ossian as far back as 1764 needs no 
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further proof than a reference to the ode ** Der Jiingling " written 
in that year, in which the poet treats the theme of the perishable- 
ness of youth, a subject upon which Ossian loved to harp. In- 
deed, Klopstock's poem is directly based upon Ossian 's reflections 
on youth in "The War of Inis-Thona, ' ' p. 203, 11. 1-5.* The 
entire dress of the poem is Ossianic. 

It strikes us as rather savoring of Ossian, when nature is allowed to 
take on a dimmer, mistier aspect in the new form of the ode *' Win- 
golf,*' e, g.y in 1. 196 **wallenden Opferrauche * ' is changed to 
" schweigenden Dammerungen ; *' 

11. 269-71 : 

Er sprach*s. Izt seh ich Uber den Altar her, 

Auf Opferwolken, Schlegeln mit dicht'rischen 

Geweihten Lorbeerschatten kommen, . . . 
become : 

Er sang's. Jetzt sah ich fern in der Dimmening 

Des Hains am Wingolf Schlegeln aus dichtrischen 

Geweihten Eichenschatten schweben, . . . 

Dark, dim, distant, dusky, far, misty, silent are epithets that con- 
tinually occur in Ossian, over whose distant groves of oaks pours 
the mist in which ghosts hover. The last three lines quoted cer- 
tainly present a much more Ossianic picture as they now stand than 
they did in the original version. 

In the ode ** Hermann ** (1767), three bards are introduced 
lamenting the death of Arminius. An Ossianic chord is struck at 
the very beginning, when Werdomar, the chief of the bards, sings, 

11. 1-2 : 

Auf diesem Sleine der alternden Moose, 
Wollcn wir sitzen, o Barden, und ihn singen. 

The peculiar expression *'Steine der alternden Moose*' reminds 
us of the moss of years that covers most of Ossian's stones.* Other 
slight reminders of Ossianic description occur throughout the ode. 
The bards in Ossian occasionally exercise the power of looking 
into the mirror of the future. So in the ode ** Weissagung** (1773), 
the poet seizes the Teiyn and prophesies ; likewise in the ode *' Die 
Rosstrappe *' (1771) */ in both, however, the sacred white horses 
mentioned by Tacitus, but not found in Ossian, play a part. 

» Cf. Vctlerlein, Klopstocks Oden und ElcRiecn, 3 vols, l^ipzi^, 1827-8. Vol. 2, p. 106, 
after whom Duntzer, op. cit.. Vol. i, p. 349. 

* Cp. "bcmostc Steinc," Hermaansschlacht, Sc. 2, and Ossian's continually recurring 
" mossy stones." 

•Cp. infra, p. 127. 
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A frequent device that we find in Klopstock, especially at the 
height of his enthusiasm for Ossian, is the conjuring up of the spirits 
of the departed. Doubtless the songs of Ossian, in which the ghosts 
of the fallen play such an important rdle, inspired Klopstock with 
a fondness for this device. We must hold Ossian accountable, for 
example, when in the ode " Thuiskon " (1764) the hoary ancestor 
of the German people is made to appear in the grove of the modern 
German bards. Similarly an old bard is conjured up in the ode 
** Der Hugel, und der Hain '* (1767) ; in the ode " Rothschilds 
Griiber *' (1766) the souls of the departed appear to the poet, and 
spirits that hover around Braga or the goddess of the German lan- 
guage occur frequently in the odes of the period that coincides 
with Klopstock' s most intense interest in Ossian.* 

The influence of Ossian is particularly manifest in the first of the 
odes mentioned in the previous paragraph, in ** Thuiskon.'* We 
have but to read the ode and for comparison the ** Address to the 
Evening Star " and the " Apostrophe to Fingal and his Times " in 
** The Songs of Selma,"'^ to notice the resemblance. The time of 
the ghosts' appearance in both is at the rising of the evening star, 
which in ** Thuiskon" sends down **entwolkte Schimmer," while 
in Ossian it *' lifts its head from its clouds. ' ' Compare also 11. 5-6 : 

So entsenket die Erscheinung des Thuiskon, wie Silber st&ubt 
Von fallendem Gewasser .... 

with ** Fingal comes like a watery column of mist.'" 

Another ode of the same year, *'Die friihen Graber" (1764), 
shows undoubted traces of Ossian's influence. The entire Stim- 
Piung is Ossianic and Ossianic touches are not wanting, as when 
the poet says, 11. 9-10 : 

Ihr Edieren, ach es bewSchst 
Eure Maale schon emstes Moos ! 

The poems of Ossian teem with laments for the departed, whose 
graves are marked by stones, grown over with moss. The danger 
of referring everything in Klopstock that savors of the Gaelic bard 
to Ossian has been pointed out, yet Ossian undoubtedly accentuated 
and brought into stronger relief much that already existed. 

» Cf. Munckei, ofi. cit., p. 384. 
«Cf. p. 208, 11. 1-18 (Tauchnitz). 
■Cf. The Songs of Selma, p. 208, 1. 13. 
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Klopstock*s characterization of the songs of the bards given in 
11. 33-40 and 77-84 of the ode **Der Hiigel, und der Hain'* is 
based largely upon his knowledge of the poems of Ossian which 
were supposedly further removed from the limitations of art and 
closer to nature than the poems of the Greeks. 

The description of natural scenery and the comparison at the 
beginning of the ode "Aganippe und Phiala'* (1764) reminds us 
strongly of Ossian, who was very fond of permitting several as's 
and so's to follow one another in his comparisons, a trick that was 
widely copied later in the imitations of Ossian and carried to ex- 
cess. 

LI. I -10 : 

Wie der Rhein im hoheren Thai fern herkommt, 
Rauschend, als kS.m' Wald und Felsen mit ibm, 
Hochwogig erhebt sich scin Strom, 
Wie das Weltmeer die Gestade 

Mit gehobner Woge besttirmt ! Als donnr* er, 
Rauschet der Strom, sch&umt, fliegt, stiirzt sich berab 
Ins BIumengeBld, und im Fall 
VVird er Silber, das emporst&ubt. 

So ertSnt, so strSmt der Gesang, Thuiskon, 
Deines Gescblecbts . . . 

Compare, e. g., ** Fingal,** Book i, p. 221, 11. 4-10: 

** As rushes a stream of foam from the dark shady deep of Cromla, when the 
thunder is travelling above, and dark-brown night sits on half the hill ; through 
the breaches of the tempest look forth the dim faces of ghosts : So fierce, so vast, 
so terrible rushed on the sons of Erin. The chief, like a whale of ocean, whom 
all his billows pursue, poured valour forth as a stream, rolling his might along the 
shore" 

Ossian is full of long comparisons, with several dependent 
clauses,* and loves to heap up adjectives. Although the comparison 
of song to a stream frequently occurs in Ossian, we have seen ' that 
it would be unsafe to attribute Klopstock's use of the comparison 
to Ossian, in fact, we find comparisons of the voice to a storm 
pouring down from the hills in the early books of the Messiah, 
and of course in classical poetry. 

Another example of the nature of Ossian's influence upon Klop- 
stock, its power to strengthen existing conceptions, is off'ered by 
his use of the oak in comparisons. Koster^ remarks, that Klop- 

* Cf. Fingal, Bk. ii, p. 231, II. 10-12, Bk. iv, p. 249, 11. 11-6, 24-7 ; Temora, Bk. iii, p. 326, 11. 
38-32, Bk. viii, first 9 11., p. 361 ; etc., etc. 
■ Lf. supra, p. 93. 
«Cf. ap.cit. 
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stock's numerous comparisons to the oak are all found in his later 
dramas, none in the Messiah, The oak, which Klopstock was so 
fond of regarding as the national tree — die deutsche Eiche — was as 
much at home in the highlands of Scotland as in the primeval 
forests of Germany, and according to Ossian occupied just as high 
a place in the minds of the Caledonians as in those of the Germani. 
The grove of oaks, the Hain^ came to bear the same relation to 
bardic poetry that Helicon^ the Hugely bore to Greek poetry. It 
must have pleased Klopstock to find these groves of oaks so fre- 
quently mentioned in Ossian, in "The Songs of Selma,*' e. g.^^ 
and without a doubt Ossian' s numerous comparisons to the oak 
had an influence upon Klopstock. In the Hermannsschlacht^ Sc. 6, 
e, g.y he says: " • • -so stiirzt' er in sein Blut, wie die junge, 
schlanke Eiche der Donnersturm bricht." Compare "Temora," 
Bk. iii, p. 328, 11. 25-6 : ** Like a young oak falls Tur-lathon ; " 
** Carthon," p. 163, 1. 20 : "There he lies, a goodly oak, which 
sudden blasts overturned !" etc., etc. 

Klopstock borrowed a name from Ossian and employed it freely 
in his odes, Selma^ the name of the royal residence ^ of Fingal. He 
grew quite fond of the euphonious name, used it to apply to a girl, 
coined a corresponding masculine form Selmar^ and out of the two 
made a pair of ideal lovers. Vetterlein ' many years ago suggested 
that the names might have been taken from Selim and Seiima, names 
given by Prevod to a pair of tender lovers in the Memoires d*un 
homme de qualiU ; * but no one of the present day would subscribe 
to that opinion. Had he kept the name of the maid in "The Songs 
of Selma," Colma, he would have been induced to call her lover, 
whose real name is Salgar, Colmary and that would have led to 
confusion with the Ossianic hero of that name. The ode " Selmar 
und Selma," written in 1748, was originally entitled " Daphnis und 
Daphne." About the same time that the change of names took 
place, another ode was written with the title " Selma und Sel- 
mar" (1766), in which the lovers promise that the first to die will 
appear to the other. This is a fancy that we frequently meet in the 
latter half of the i8th century, and it found nourishment in Ossian. 
The name Selma occurs furthermore in the ode " Die Erscheinung " 

> Cf. p. 212, 11. 15-6 (Tauch.). 

* Not the country, as Muncker and others. 
'Cf. op. cit., Vol. X, pp. 137-8. 

♦ Cf. Vol. 2, pp. 90-1. 
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(i777)> a^^ Selma and Selmar are the two ideal lovers in the ode 
** Das Biindniss/' as late as 1789. The combination grew to be 
quite a popular one, and so we find ** Elegien von Selma und Sel- 
mar*' in Kosegarten's Thrdnenund Wonnen (Stralsund, 1778), a 
poem * * Selmar und Selma ' * by Friedrich Stolberg * that shows the 
influence of Ossian, another Ossianic poem of the same title dedi- 
cated to Christian Stolberg/ and many more. The popularity of 
the name Selma was still further increased by the translation of 
** The Songs of Selma ** that appeared in Werthers Leiden, 

The Hermannsschlacht and the larger part of Hermann und die 
Fiirsten were written at the height of Klopstock's enthusiasm for 
Ossian and we shall not search in vain for signs of the bard's influ- 
ence in these dramas, particularly in the former. One of the most 
important and striking constituents of these dramas are the songs of 
the bards, interspersed throughout, which are thoroughly Ossianic 
in tone and spirit. Klopstock's bards, like those of Ossian, en- 
courage the warriors to battle, proclaim the fame of the mighty; 
they tell of the deeds of the past, and when they sing : * * Horet 
Thaten der vorigen Zeit," we recall Ossian' s *' tales of the times of 
old," or his ** deeds of other times." The three choruses in Sc. 3 
of the Hermannsschlacht beginning with this exhortation are all 
decidedly Ossianic, e. g. : 

HSret Thaten der vorigen Zeit ! * 
Zwar braucht ihr, euch zu entflammen, die Thaten der vorigen Zeit nicbt, 
Doch tdnen sie eurem horchenden Ohr 
Wie das Siuseln im Laube, wenn die Mondennacht gl&nzt. * 

Compare Messiah, xx, 11. 495-9 : 

Jetzo schwieg der Gesang ; doch tSnete fort der gehauchte 
Hall, und die Saite. So tSnet der Hain, wenn weit in der Feme 
StrSme durch Felsen stUrzen ; und nah von den Bachen es rieselt : 
Wenn es vom Winde rauscht in den tausendbiaitrigen Ulmen. 

Ossian has numerous comparisons to wind and storm, breeze and 
blast and gale, in much the same tone, for instance the following, 

* Cf. Deutschea Museum, 1783, i, pp. 165-8. 
■Cf /. c.f 1782, ii, pp. 389-95. 

•Cp. 1. 50 0!' the ode Kaiser Heinrich (1764) : " Dein ist der Vorzeit edler Gesang ! ** etc. 
^ The first edition had a chorus in the second scene corresponding to the one cited, except that 
the last line read : " Wie die Friihlingsluft in der Eiche/' and a stanza by two bards in the third 
scene beginning : 

Ibr Sohne Thuiskon's, der Bardengesang 

Schweigt von den Schlachten der lang vergangnen Zeit. 
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**Berrathon," p. 379, 11. 1-3 : **As the noise of an aged grove 
beneath the roaring wind, when a thousand ghosts break the trees 
by night. ' ' After the bards have finished in the second scene, first 
edition, Siegmar exclaims : ** Das war gut, Harden, dass Ihr von 
den Thaten unsrer Vater sangt ! '* Compare : ** . . sing nun dem 
Heere von den Thaten seiner Vater.** * * * Lathmon, * * p. 272, 11. 
7-8 : ** Their words were of the deeds of their fathers,** etc. 
When the bards in Sc. 2 sing : 

Die Rader an dem Kriegeswagen Wodans 

Rauschen wie des VValds StrSme die Gebirg' herab ! 

we are reminded of the car of Cuthullin in the first book of ** Fin- 
gal ** and of Ossian*s roaring streams that pour down the hills. 
Compare Hermann und dU Fiirsten^ Sc. i : 

Hermann stritt. 
So stUrzt von dem Gebirg herab 
Mit heulendem Sturme der Wintersu-om 
Und breitet ringsum aus in dem Thai die herrschenden Wogen. 

To liken a host of warriors unto a * gathered cloud * or a ' ridge 
of mist * is a favorite device of Ossian, and similarly in Sc. 2 of the 
Hemiannsschlacht,^ two choruses sing : 

... Da zogen wir Deutschen uns 
Zusammen gleich einer Wolke. 

And in the third scene a bard remarks: ** Sie ziehn sich, wie ein 
dicker Nebel, langsam in den Vorderbusch.'* And when the bards 
sing in the second scene : 

Weit halle dein Schild ! dein Schlachtruf tSne, 
Wie das Weltmeer an dem Felsengestade ! 

or in the first edition : 

Wie ein Donnersturm in dem Felsengebirg ! 
we can point to Ossian* s shouts that are ** louder than a storm ** or 
like "thunder on distant hills." 

**DieFlamme des gerechten Zorns,** Hermannsschlacht^ cho- 
rus, Sc. 3, calls up Ossian' s 'flame of wrath,* but undoubtedly 
the Bible is the source of both. 

In Sc. 6 we have the following lines : 

Seht ihr nicht auf der Mondglanzwolke 
An der Eiche Wipfel, 

Eure Briider schweben, und cure VXter? 

Sie blicken auf euch herab. 
Mn the first edition only. 
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Similarly in Ossian the ghosts of the fathers that float on clouds 
look down upon the warriors. 
In Sc. 1 1 two choruses sing : 

Wie des Wiederhalls in der Sommemacht war seines Schildes Ton, 
Wie des vollen Mondes der Glanz ! 

and so ''Carric-Thura/* p. 151, 1. 27, "That shield like the full- 
orbed moon,*' etc., and echoing shields without number. 

One striking feature of the Highland scenery according to Ossian 
is the fact that everything — forest and heath, bay and stream, grove 
and vale, hill and isle, rocks and fields and banks and walls and 
numerous other things — is very susceptible to the echo, "the son 
of the rock,*' and the fondness that Klopstock and the bards begin 
to exhibit for the echo about this time must be traced back largely 
to Ossian. In addition to the passage just quoted, we have in Sc. 
2> ^- S"i **^V^ir haben . . . den Gesang in den Felsen des Wieder- 
halls gehort," **Lasst die Namen ... in alien Felsen des Wie- 
derhalls laut tonen," etc. In the same scene the bards sing : 

Ruf in des Wiederhalls Felsengebirg 
Durch das Graun des nachtlichen Hains, 

Dass 

Es erl6ne wie ein Donnerstunn ! 

In Sc. II : "Wiederhalls Kluft," etc. 

A few words as to the poet's attitude towards Ossian in his old 
age may complete our consideration of Klopstock. As he grew 
older, and other affairs, above all else the French Revolution, be- 
gan to engross his attention, Ossian gradually lost interest for him, 
although he was never entirely forgotten. As late as 1797, Klop- 
stock writes to Bottiger under date of November 9 : ' " Wissen Sie 
schon etwas von der Ausgabe von Ossians Gesangen, die jetzt in 
England in seiner Sprache gemacht wird? 1st die Ubersezung 
getreu? Sind Anmerkungen liber das Zeltische dabey?" Unfortu- 
nately he died before the long-heralded edition was finally pub- 
lished. When his enthusiastic admiration for Ossian subsided and 
took on a saner aspect, when his views on the subject of the rela- 
tion of the Celts to the old German tribes assumed a more scien- 
tific character, he could not allow Ossian to occupy the position 
assigned to him at first. Although Klopstock's fondness for tha 

* Not May 9, as Back und Spindler and others. Cf. Archiv fUr Litteraturgeschichte, Vol. 3, 
P-397 
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Celtic Homer diminished in the course of years, it nevertheless 
possessed a more lasting character than that of Goethe and of Schil- 
ler, to whom, as we shall see, it was merely a passing inspiration. 
Klopstock's sober second thought revealed to him that he had oc- 
casionally gone too far in his blind adoration, and so we find that 
in later revisions of his works Ossianic reminiscences are occasion- 
ally expunged. The eulogistic verses that appeared in the first 
edition of the GeUhrtenrepublik (1774)* were omitted in the sec- 
ond ; the ode "Teutone*' (1773) gives the first fifty- two lines 
of * * Unsre Sprache ' * (1767) almost literally, but substitutes six- 
teen new lines for the eight lines of encomium found in the latter.* 
In the first two BardieU^ the bards play an almost overwhelming 
role with their numerous songs, whereas in Hermanns Tod the bards 
appear in one scene only, the fifteenth. Then two passages ap- 
peared in the first edition of the Hermannsschlacht that were omit- 
ted or revised in the second, as ^. ^., the chorus beginning ** Horet 
Thaten der vorigen Zeit !*' in Sc. 2. — Late in life Klopstock in his 
correspondence with Bottiger occasionally refers to Ossian. One 
letter has been quoted from. Under date of January 6, 1798, he 
writes to Bottiger: '* Hierbey Macd[onald] und einige Auf- 
schr[iften]. Ich werde eher keinen bestimten Begriff von Ossian 
bekommen, als bis man mir (konte es nicht Macd. thun ?) merklich 
verschiedene Stellen aus ihm voUig wortlich iibersezt. Sie sehen, 
dass ich nur Stellen meinen kan, die Oss. gewiss zugehoren." ' If 
we read between the lines, we can see feelings of doubt and if we 
are to place entire confidence in a letter of Sir James Mackintosh 
to Malcolm Laing,* Klopstock at last lost his faith in the authen- 
ticity of the songs of Ossian altogether — a strange ending to his 
earlier unbounded enthusiasm. Sir James writes : * * I consider your 
Ossian and Farmer's * Essay ' on Shakspeare*s pretended learning 
as the two most complete demonstrations of literary positions that 
have ever been produced . . . You know how bitterly old Klop- 
stock complained of you for having dispelled his Ossianic il- 
lusions . . . '* 

* Cf. supra, p. 91. 

• Cf. ibid. But cf. Lobell, Die Entwicklung der deutschen Poesie, etc., Braunschweig, 
1856. Vol. I, p. 282. 

'Cf. Arch, fiir Liiteraturgesch., Vol. 3, p. 404. 

<Cf. Memoirs of the Life of Sir James Mackintosh, a vols., London, 1835. Vol. x, p. 345. 
Letter dated July 28, 1807. 
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§2. The Bards/ — Gerstenberg. 

The bardic poetry, the way for which had been prepared by Mal- 
let's influential work, the Introduction d Vhistoire de Danemarc 
with its Suppliment : Monumens de la Mythologie et de la Poesie des 
Celtes et particulierement des Anciens Scandinaves, and which had 
received its impulse from Macpherson's Ossian, aided by the mis- 
taken acceptation of the barditus mentioned by Tacitus, soon 
gained other supporters, among whom the most prominent were 
Gerstenberg, Denis and Kretschmann. The various other repre- 
sentatives of the poetry, which, carried to an extreme, became 
ridiculous and was justly characterized as the Bardengebr'ull or 
Bardengeschrei, were on the whole devoid of talent and scarcely 
call for serious treatment. 

Much of what has been said with reference to Klopstock*s re- 
ception of Ossian applies also to the bards, only we see that the thing 
deteriorated into a fad through imitation. It began to take on the 
character of mere play ; the poets styled themselves bards and gave 
themselves bardic names, e. g,, Klopstock — IVerdomar, Gersten- 
berg — Thorlaugj Denis — Sined,^ Kretschmann — Rhingulph, Hart- 
mann — Telynhard, Dusch — Ryno^ Haschka — Cronnan, etc' 

Just as Klopstock had sacrificed the lyre for the telyn, so his 
followers. The harp of the bards replaced the Zionitic harp. The 
poet, or rather bard,* was no longer crowned with the laurel-wreath 
but with the leaf of the oak. To-day we smile at these vagaries, 
but these men were very earnest in their play. Kretschmann, 
and not Klopstock, is responsible for most of the nonsense. The 
most pleasing phase of the movement is its patriotic character, 
and we must give the bards credit for the earnestness with 
which they strove to inculcate a feeling for national unity. Then 
they praise virtue and maidenly modesty, a cheerful sign for that 
age. 

* Cf. Ehrmann, Die Bardische Lyrik im Achtzehnten Jahrhundert. (Diss.) Halle, 1892 ; re. 
viewed in the Goit. gel. Anr., 1895, i, pp. 69-80, where a Vorgeschichte of the new Bardentum 
is given on pp. 69-72. Kurschner's Dtsche Nat. Litt., Vol. 48, etc. 

* D^nis first received the name from Kretschmann ; cf. Licder Sineds des Barden, 177a, p. 
173, note. 

* It must not be forgotten, however, that this giving of names was no uncommon thing a 
century and a half ago, the names of (ireclc poets being frequently resorted to, e. g., (Jessner — 
the German Theocritus, Madame Karsch— Sappho, Willamov— Pindar, etc., and likewise Klop- 
stock— Homer, Gerstenberg— .\lciphron. 

< The term bard was not exclusively confined to German poetry, but speaking broadly, bardic 
and German were synonymous. Cf. Ehrmann, op. cit., p. 14. 
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If these bards had restricted themselves to singing the mighty 
deeds of the past, it would not have been so bad, but when Ar- 
minius and the old Gerraani had become exhausted, they came 
down to the present and endeavored to surround it with an air of 
antiquity. As a result bardic poetry became largely a matter of 
vers (T occasion. The unfavorable critics seized upon the aberra- 
tions and made a laughing-stock of the whole school, and so the 
few good illustrations had to suffer with the large majority of those 
whose poverty of conception and general inability have prevented 
their names from being handed down to posterity. Thus long be- 
fore Ossian's influence in Germany had ceased, bardic poetry was 
a thing of the past. Much of the machinery of Ossian's bards 
was borrowed by the German bardic poets and even the druids 
were transferred to German soil. The old Norse mythology, which 
found such ready acceptance by Klopstock and Gerstenberg, is not 
so important in the poetry of Denis, Kretschmann, and the numer- 
ous minor bards. What the bards copied then from Ossian were 
the general paraphernalia, the characteristic motifs, the tone of the 
harp, the echoing grove, the ghosts of the departed,^ and the like. 
The love for the dismal heath, the stormy sea, and other phases of 
Ossianic description of wild and forlorn nature, can not be said 
to predominate in the bardic poetry, although it is frequently no- 
ticeable, as ^. ^., in Maler Miiller, who in his bardic poetry loses 
himself absolutely in the Ossianic descriptions of nature.^ The 
importance of Ossian's landscape painting lay in the circumstance 
that it acted upon the mood of the reader, and although the gen- 
eral tone of the nature depicted in Ossian does not change much, 
it was a marked advance to have a description of nature invested 
with some internal significance, to bring nature and the feelings 
into interaction with each other. Ossian again and again inserts a 
picture of nature at the opening of an episode and this device was 
frequently copied in the bardic poetry, with this only difference : 
in Macpherson the connection between the introductory description 
and the following action is evident, whereas in the bardic imita- 
tions it generally strikes the reader as something irrelevant. When 
Ossianic comparisons are introduced, as they frequently are, they 

* Max Koch, in his review of Ehrmann's Bardische Lyrik, Lit. Centralblatt, X893, pp, 796-7, 
does not consider Ossian as the chief source of the introduction of the spirits of the departed, but 
I am inclined to refer most of this business to Ossiao. 
» Cf. Ehrmann, op. cit., p. 47. 
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usually bear the stamp of servile imitation, being cold and showing 
no trace of intense personal feeling. At the same time, however, 
an attempt is occasionally made to enter into the Stimmung of 
Ossian, reflected at first in mere imitation, but finally striking out 
for itself.* What the bards did not copy were his peculiar delinea- 
tions of character, his management of the action,'' although the 
noble qualities of Fingal and his heroes are transferred to the princes 
who are being extolled. All details will be left for the separate 
discussions to follow. 

Heinrich Wilhelm Gerstenberg. 

We have included Gerstenberg among the bards, but he was far 
from being a bard as we apply that term to Denis and Kretsch- 
mann. Denis wrote little poetry that was not in the bardic vein, 
whereas Gerstenberg moved in many spheres. Gerstenberg was 
not a prolific writer, yet three productions of his were quite influ- 
ential in their day : The Briefe uber Mtrkwurdigkeiten der Littera- 
tur, the Gedicht eines Skalden, and Ugolino ; and in all three the 
shades of Ossian are visible in one form or another. His early 
productions, including the Tdndeleien^ written in the Anacreontic 
manner, do not concern us here and we shall turn our attention 
at once to the Schlesungische Litteraturbriefe.^ An account of the 
place that these letters occupy in the history of German literature, 
of their tendency and their influence, would lead us too far afield. 
We are interested here solely in the eighth letter and more particularly 
in the first portion of the letter which discusses the **Memoire 
eines Irrlanders liber die ossianischen Gedichte." * Here for the 
first time in a German journal we meet with serious doubts as to 
the genuineness of the poems. Gerstenberg has occasionally been 
praised, and deservedly so, for having had the sagacity to see through 
the forgery at once ; and he deserves particular credit also for having 
had the courage to stand by his convictions and to publish personal 
opinions that were almost certain to be received, if not with scorn, 

* Cf. /. c.f pp. 4 -59, where examples are given. 
»Cf. / «:.,p. 59. 

* Briefe Uber Merkwurdigkelten der Litteratur. Ente und Zweytc Sammlung. Schleswig 
und Leipzig. 1766. Dntte Sammlung. 1767. Continued in Ueber Merkwiirdigkeiten der Lit. 
teratur. Hamburg und Bremen. 1770. 

* On pp. X03-5. Cp. j«/rfl, p. 78. The letter further contains paragraphs on The Reliques of 
ancient English poetry (pp. 105-81 and on Danische Kiampe-Viscr (pp. 108-15). 
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at least with indifference. It was no doubt Gerstenberg to whom 
Herder referred in his Briefwechsel fiber Ossian as one who so 
"obstinately doubted the truth and authenticity of the Scotch 
Ossian/' Gerstenberg realized that he stood almost alone in his 
opinion and he refers to the unanimity of the critics near the be- 
ginning of his letter. His doubts were not called forth by the 
"M^moire/* but had presented themselves to him upon his first 
perusal of the songs. He says in the letter : ** Dass entweder Hr. 
Macpherson seinen Text ausserordentlich verfalscht, oder auch das 
untergeschobne Werk einer neuern Hand allzu leichtglaubig fiir 
ein genuines angenommen hatte, glaubten wir gleich aus den man- 
cherley Spuren des Modernen sowol, als aus den verschiednen klei- 
nen hints ^ die der Dichter sich aus dem Homer x. gemerkt zu 
haben schien, wahrzunehmen. ' * * The more direct proofs he lacked 
at first were furnished by the author of the ** M^moire/* a synopsis 
of whose arguments he proceeds to give in a few lines, closing with 
the words: "... ich enthalte michabereines weitern Details, da 
Sie diess alles in der Urschrift selbst nicht ohne Vergniigen nach- 
lesen werden. * * It is unfortunate that Gerstenberg did not pursue 
the subject further ; his views would no doubt have been exceed- 
ingly interesting and rather refreshing. He then passes over to 
the ReliqueSf which he stamps as more reliable than the songs of 
Ossian. 

Der Skalde (1766). — The same year in which the first two col- 
lections of the Schleswigische Litteraturbriefe were published also 
marks the appearance of the Gedicht cities Skaiden^ or Der Skalde^ 
as it was called later, one of the best poems written in the bardic 
manner, and one that exerted great influence upon the bardic 
poetry. Old Norse mythology was here introduced and combined 
with a few Ossianic touches. Knowing that Gerstenberg disbe- 
lieved in the authenticity of the poems, we should scarcely expect 
traces of their influence at this time. Der Skalde actually contains 
but few Ossianic reminiscences, particularly when compared with 
what we find in some of the poems of Denis. As Pfau has pointed 
out,* Gerstenberg no doubt derived from Ossian the idea of having 
the ghost of Thorlaug (Himintung) arise from his grave. There is 
nothing in old Norse mythology corresponding to the ghost-world 

»Cf. /. r.,p. 104. 

■ Cf. Vierteljahrsch. fiir Litteraturgesch., Vol. a, pp. i8o-x. 
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of Ossian, and the only thing that distinguishes the appearance of 
Thorlaug's ghost from that of one in Ossian is that Gerstenberg 
has breathed a Christian spirit into his resurrection, in contradis- 
tinction to the dismal and sometimes terrible apparitions of Ossian. 
We are reminded of Ossian' s ghosts when Gerstenberg sings : 

(I. Canto.) 

... Wo ruht 
Mein schwebender Geist auf luftiger H5h ? * 

Welch feierliches Gratin 
Steigt langsaiD iiber diese Hiigel, 
Wie im Nachtgewdlk 
Neugeschiedncr Seelen, auf? 

Mir schwindelt ! durch Jahrhunderte 
Blick* ich, durch triibe feme Nebel.* 

Compare ** Cath-Loda,** Duan iii, first four 11.* The tone is Ossi- 
anic in the third canto when Thorlaug sings : 

Einst, da ich einsam und verlassen, 



(a. Canto.) 



Am Ufer int', und jeden Hauch 
Der Luft, der nach der KUste blies, 
Mit meinen Seufzern flUgelte . . * 



' Lonely * and * forlorn ' are standing epithets of Ossian, and 
"Fingal,** Bk. iv, p. 252, last line, has: ** My sighs shall be on 
Cromla*s wind ; '* etc., etc. Pfau * has suggested that Ossian may be 
responsible for the abrupt manner in which the strife between 
Thorlaug and his foe is commenced, for Ossian' s heroes are always 
ready to draw the sword. I think it very questionable that Os- 
sian's influence was at work here. Pfau, however, has correctly 
observed that the epithet * red ' as applied to the eye of Thorlaug's 
foe (3. Canto) must be ascribed to Ossian : 

Zur Wuth erhitzt und Funken sprlihend 
Aus rotbem Auge, ....<» 

» Cf. Works, 1815-6. Vol. 2, p. 90. 

«Cf. /.<:., p. 92. 

»Cf. Vierteljahrsch. fiir Utteraturgesch., Vol. 2, p. 182. 

< Cf. Worki, Vol. 2, p. 97. 

•a. V. f. L,/.f. 

•Cf. Worki, Vol. 2, p. 98. Compare Gcrticnbcrg's Schlachtlied : " Fcuerbraunen Aogcsicbts, 
Ihr Auge blutroth, starr ihr Blick." This poem shows the influence of Ossian, especially in the 
refrain: "Die Sonne sinkt,und stiller wird's im Thai, Und Geisterschatten lispeln durch die 
Luft." 
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Occasional scenic resemblances to Ossian are also found, e, g., in 
the second canto we have the ** silent stone of the hills *' * and : 

Im Schatten dieses Eichenhains, 

* * 
* 

Die stolzesten der Wipfel rauschten, 
Und leise BSche murmelten. 

Vom Hiigel braust im Bogenschuss 

Ein breiter Quell, schwillt auf zum breitem Fluss, 

Springt donnernd Uber jShe Spitzen, 

* * 

Der voile Busen wallt auf zarten Wogen. 
Die stemenvolle Nacht umschwebet sie, 



Sieh den gelindern West ihr Haar umfliessen ! 
O sieh den hellern Mond zu ihren FUssen I * 

Compare " Dar-Thula, ' ' p. 281, 11. 23-4: **The blast came rust- 
ling in the tops of Selama*s groves ;" ** Fingal/* Bk. i, p. 216, 11. 
16-7 : "murmuring rivulets ;" **Temora,'* Bk. iii, p. 326, 1. 36-p. 
327, 1. i: "OnCrona . . . there bursts a stream. . . . It swells 
in its . . . course. . . . Then comes it white from the hill;'* 
''Temora,'* Bk. iv, p. 338, 1. 33 : ** Streams leap down from the 
rocks/' etc. Ossianic in spirit is also the following description : 
( 4. Canto, ) 

. . . rauh und wiiste, 

In triibem Dunkel schauerte die Ktiste ; 

Kein Himmel leuchtete mild durch den Hain. 



In Hohlen lauschte Graun . 

Und was am Ufer scholl, war Kriegsgeschrei.' 

Iduna. Ariadne auf Naxos. — Gerstenberg very soon turned 
his attention completely away from the old Norse mythology and 
we have only one other poem written under its spell, Iduna, which 
also contains several traces of Ossian's influence, e, g., the line: 
*' So glitt ich auf Dunsten dahin I " * ** Am Busen des Windes " ^ 
recalls Ossian' s **on the bosom of winds," • as **Des Madchens 
mit den weissen Armen " ' suggests Ossian's ** white armed 

» Cf. /. c, p. 93. 

» Cf. /. c., pp. 93 5. 

*Cf. /. c, p. 104. 

4Cf. /. r.,p. 144. 

6Cf. /. tf.,p. 145. 

•Cf. Tcmora, Bk. iv, p. 337, 1. 34 and p. 339, 11. 25-6. 

'Cf. Works. Vol. 2, p. 146. 
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maidens. ' * The influence is visible also in occasional touches in 
the cznidiXz Ariadne auf Naxos (1765), for example when Ariadne 

sings : 

Wie weint' ich heimlich Freudenthrftnen ! ach, 
Wie hob sich diese Brust I 
Wie wallte sie, ... * 

we involuntarily recall the secret tears of joy and the rising and 
swelling of the breasts of Ossian's maidens, and when she speeds 
** wie ein Strahl vom Himmel seinen Armen zu '* * we are reminded 
of Ossian's frequent comparisons of a hero or heroine to a beam of 
the sky or from heaven, or to a stream of light, to a sun-beam or 
a moon-beam The entire atmosphere of the cantata is really Os- 
sianic : the maiden lamenting on a desert rock surrounded by the 

wild ocean : 

Mit fliegendera Haare ! wohin ! 
Irr' ich am Ufer, und bin 
Das Spiel der Winde ! ' 

What is more, the plot reminds us very much of a portion of **Ber- 
rathon,*' as will be seen by a look at the argument of the latter. 

A number of Gerstenberg's shorter poems make use of the grove 
with its moss and the oak, the echo, the harp, and other bardic 
properties, without, however, acquiring the real bardic character. 
Ossian's influence is here too inconsiderable to warrant a discus- 
sion of the poems in detail. 

Ugolino.* — ^The influence that this drama, which was finished in 
1767, exerted upon the Storm and Stress movement, its important 
bearing upon the popularization of Shakspere in Germany, and 
questions of a similar tenor cannot be entered into here, yet we 
cannot pass by the drama without pointing out at least some phases 
of Ossian's influence, which, while not comparable in importance 
to that of Shakspere, is nevertheless not inconsiderable. The 
danger confronts us of attributing Shaksperian characteristics to 
Ossian. The bard's influence is noticeable particularly in the fig- 
urative language, e. g.y when Ugolino in the first act says : ** Dass 
ich nicht in dem gerechten Zorne meiner Seele mich erheben . . . 
konnte !" * Compare Ossian's ** rage of his soul," '*rise in 

'Cf. /. f.,p. 81. 

»Cf. /. c, p. 85. 

*Cf. Jacobs, (ier^trnhergs Ugolino, Berlin, i8y8. 

*Cf. Works, Vol. I, pp. i%^^T. 
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wrath,'' and the like. In the same act Anselmo says: "Dein 
Koramen ist mir erwunschter als der jugendliche Morgen,"^ to 
which compare '* Comala," p. 139, 1. 22 : '* bright as the coming 
forth of the morning." Jacobs^ suggests that Gerstenberg prob- 
ably had his Ossian in mind when he had Francesco say in the first 
act : " Wenn er sich nur nicht . . . herab sturzt, gleich dem erhab- 
nen Vogel, der sich ins Steinthal wirft." * Compare ** Temora," 
Bk. ii, p. 321, 11. 31-2 : *' Descending like the eagle of heaven, 
. . . theson ofTrenmor came;" Bk. viii, p. 369, 11. 11-2 : **. . the 
windy rocks, from which I spread my eagle-wings," etc., etc. In 
the second act, Anselmo considers himself **fluchtiger als ein 
junges Reh," * a comparison of which Ossian is exceedingly fond.* 
Gaddo and Anselmo shed regular Ossianic "tears of joy." In 
the second act Anselmo refers to Francesco having ridden off 
"auf dem Riicken des Windes ";* compare "The War of Caros," 
p. 193, 1. 26 : ** The rustling winds have carried him far away ;" ^ 
"Temora," Bk. viii, p. 366, 1. 21 : " From this I shall mount the 
breeze." Ossianic furthermore are Anselmo' s exclamations: " Lasst 
die Horner tonen am hallenden Fels !" * and *' o du mit der finstern 
Stirne !" * which call up Ossian' s * echoing rock ' and his * dark * 
or ' gloomy brow. ' 

When Gerstenberg has Ugolino say of his wife in the third act : 
** Kalt [ist] der Schnee ihrer Brust," ^®and when he speaks of the 
'* Seufzer ihres Busens," " he was no doubt thinking of the snowy 
breasts of Ossian' s maidens and of the sighs of their bosoms. In 
the same act Francesco uses a comparison that is taken directly 
from Ossian: " **Du wirst fallen," he says, ** wie der Stamm einer 
Eiche, alle deine Aste um dich hergebreitet." " Compare " Te- 
mora," " Bk. iii, p. 328, 11. 25-6 : "Like a young oak falls Tur- 
ner. /. r.,pp. 395-6« 

• Cf. op. cit., pp. 105-6. 

«Cf. Works, Vol. I, p. 40a. 

4 Cf. /. c, p. 408. 

^QS. Comala, p. 139, 1. 33 ; The Songs of Selma, p. 211, 1. 5 ; etc., etc. 

•Cf. Works, Vol. I, p. 424. 

' Cf. Jacobs, op. cit.f p. 106. 

»Cf. Works, Vol. I, p. 467. Act 4. 

»Cf. /. c, p. 497. Acts. 

»»a. /.f.,p. 438. 

*»Cf. /.<:., p. 440. 

*" Cf. Jacobs, op. cit., p. 106. 

" Cf. Works, Vol. 1, p. 445. 

•* Jacobs has Fingal by mistake. 
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lathon, with his branches round him,*' etc. In the last act Ugo- 
lino, speaking of the death of his son, says : " Wann ward dieser 
erste Ast vom Stamme gerissen?*' * His opening monolog in the 
fourth act shows a decided Ossianic influence; <r. ^., **sein blei- 
ferbigtes wasseriges Angesicht tobte vom Sturm seiner Seele ; er 
walzte seine . . . Augen weit hervor,** * etc. In Ossian we have 
a ** watery and dim face,** a "grey watery face,*' and a soul 
** folded in a storm,'* and as for rolling eyes, that is a property 
that no Ossianic warrior may be without, and one of the first that 
a Storm and Stress poet would be led to adopt. Further along in 
the monolog, Ugolino says: **Doch der grosse Morgen wird ja 
kommen ! schrecklich, dunkelroth und schwiil von Gewittern wird 
er ja kommen ! In seinem schwarzen Strahle will ich erloschen ! 
In seiner gebarenden Wolke soil, wie Feuer vom Himmel, mein 
Geist iiber Pisa stehn ! * * ' This picture is as Ossianic as it can be. 
The ghosts of Ossian sit upon their clouds / they ride on beams 
of fire, and are compared to meteors of fire or to a terrible light. \ 
Ossianic spirits appear again a little later in the act, when Fran- " 
cesco says of Anselmo : ** . . . seine Geister scheinen sich zu 
sammeln,*' * and in the last act, where we read of a ** wandernden 
Geist,** which shall remain near the beloved ones.* And then 
Francesco : "Ah ! deine Geister sind im Aufruhr ! Sammle sie, 
geliebter theurer Anselmo.*' All this, however, is only a weak 
foretaste of the great importance that the ghosts of Ossian assume 
in Gerstenberg*s later drama, in Mtnonay to the discussion of which 
I shall proceed after a short reference to Der Waldjungling, The 
illustrations given are not intended to be exhaustive, but to give a 
general idea of the character of Ossianic traces as they are exhib- 
ited in the various works. 

Der WaldjCngling. — As an appendix to his treatise on Ugolino^ 
Jacobs published a fragment by Gerstenberg entitled Der Wald- 
jungling^ which in spirit shows a combination of Rousseau's doc- 
trine of the return to nature plus the leaning towards Norse an- 
tiquity, towards the poetry of the bards. The combination is 
attempted by sketching the life of a primitive man, un homme 

»Cf./.f.,p.494. 
•a. /.<:.. p. 456. 
»Cf./. c.,p.457. 

< a. /. c, p. 464. 

»Cf. A <:., pp. 487-8. 
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sauvagCy transferred to the woods of Scandinavia. The small por- 
tion of the drama that has been preserved to us was written prob- 
ably in 1770.^ 

As it incorporates the bardic spirit in its very essence, we shall not 
search in vain for reminiscences of Ossian, which, as in Ugoiino^ are 
met with in large part in the epithets and images. The Scandi- 
navian scenery partakes of the characteristics of the Scotch High- 
lands as pictured by Ossian. The names of the characters, Hvanar, 
Cindiskraka (cp. Ossian' s Craca), Svanhilde, Arnas, Flino, Heener, 
Mimur, have Celtic as well as Germanic elements, and these char- 
acters talk much like the characters of Ossian. Mimur, e, g., in 1. 
122 laments in the strain of Ossian : ** Ich bin alt und schwach,'* 
etc. In 1. 9, Cindiskraka is addressed as **Du Bewohnerinn der 
Felshohle mit dem krahschwarzen Haar," to which compare Ossian's 
*^ dweller of the rock," '^ and hair "dark as the raven's wing." ' 
Further along (1. 36) we have a flute ** Die des armen Madchens 
verschwiegenen Kummer einsam seufzt." This is a typical line. 
Ossian's maidens have a habit of sitting 'alone,' nursing their 
'silent grief,* giving vent to their sorrow in 'secret sighs.' 
— Mimur styles Hilde (1. 78) in true Ossianic language: "Der 
Ruhm der Hirtinnen auf dem Gebirg," and invests the forest youth 
in 11. 1 14-5 with the characteristic attributes of the ideal heroes of 
Ossian, 'terrible ' in battle, but in peace 'generous and mild ':* 

. . . furchtbar an Kraft des Arms, 

Doch sanft, doch freundlich, doch gut ; . . . 

Ossianic is Hvanar's characterization of himself (1. 152): "Ich 
bin ein Sohn des Meeres, rauh, wie der Sturm, . . ," and a few 
Ossianic images from nature also occur. 

MiNONA. — We have no conclusive proof that Gerstenberg later 
in life lost his early scruples in regard to Ossian's authenticity, but 

' Cf. Knebel's Litcrarischer Nachlass und Briefwechse", Leipzig, 1835, Vol. 2, p. 87. Notice 
by Boic For further particulars, cf. Jacobs, 0/. cit.. pp. 127-45. 

' Cf. Calthon and Colmal, p. 182, 11. 1-2. Cp. Berrathon, p. 377, 1. 21 : " My dwelling was not 
always in caves." 

' Cf. Carthon, p. 156, 11. 15-6. Cp. Finjral, Bk. ii. p. 234, 1. 14: " Her hair was the wing of 
the raven." Dar-Thula, p. 279, 1. 36 : " Thy hair like the raven's wing," elc. 

*Cp. Dar-Thula, p. 279, 1. 36-p. 280, 1. 3. In this connection the following extract from a 
review of a Correspondence entre S. A. R. le Prince Gustave de Suede avec S. E. le Senateur 
SchaefFer (1772) in the Frankfurter gelehrte Anzeigen, 1772, p. 277, deserves to be quoted : . . . 
" aber, zwo Maximen haben wir drin vermisst, die doch, unsrcr Meinung nach, durchgehends in 
eincr Fiirstlichen Erziehung berrschen soiiten : die, welche David seinem Sohne gab : Sey ein 
Mann ! und die, welche Fingal dem Seinigen eiupriigte : Bend the Strong in Arras, but spare the 
feeble Hand. Be thou a Stream of many Tides against the foe of thy people, but like the gale 
that moves the grass to those who ask thy aid." 
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if circumstantial evidence carry any weight, there can be no doubt 
that he came to regard Ossian as genuine, at least for a time. And 
this evidence is furnished by the drama Minona, first published in 
1785, Gerstenberg's favorite production and one that gave him the 
greatest concern in the preparation of the edition of his works late 
in life. For this edition (181 5-6) he worked over the entire drama 
and increased it from four acts to ^WQf and by assigning to it the 
place of honor at the head of the list, furnished testimony to his 
fondness for this particular child of his muse. The action of the 
drama is laid in Britain in the fifth century, at the time when the 
Low German continental tribes were called over by the Britons to 
assist them against the incursions of the Picts. The Romans, who 
had refused to aid the British province against the Picts, also play 
an important part. Everything is mixed together, and of course 
anachronisms abound : Norse gods, skalds, druids, bards, Ossianic 
spirits, all are thrown together in one multi-colored complex. The 
spirit of the play is Ossianic throughout, and external as well as in- 
ternal characters of Ossian* s influence are not lacking. Several of 
the characters are taken directly from Ossian, others only in name, 
e. g, , Trenmor, King of Morven ; Minona, his sister ; Ryno, a bard 
of Ossian ; Swaran, Lord of Lochlin. Edelstan, the hero, lord of 
Inisthona, is a son of Frothal and a grandson of Bosmina. During 
the perusal of the drama we are continually reminded that the 
author has made a thorough study of his Ossian. Selma is the 
name of the royal residence in Morven, just as it is in Ossian. 
Minona is a typical Celtic maiden as described by Ossian, just 
as Ryno is the Ossianic bard comme il faut. Just as Ossian *s Mi- 
nona was possessed of the gift of song,^ so Gerstenberg's Minona has 
the reputation of being the ** gesangreichste der Harfen Selma's.** * 
In the review of the drama that appeared in the Allgemeine deutsche 
Bibliothek^ Minona is characterized as * * grossmilthig und liebevoll, 
aber auch sittsam und duldend, eine wlirdige Schlilerin der Barden," 
and Ryno as *'ein kraftvoller, biedrer Barde. " The Roman Azia 
betrothed to Aurelius, a Roman commander, in spite of her dazz- 
ling personal charms, suffers in comparison with the modest Celtic 
maiden in much the same way as the heroes of Homer were often 
put to shame by their Celtic rivals. 

* Cf. The Songs of Selma, pp. 208-10. 
» Cf. Works, Vol. I, p. 109. 
»Cf. Vol. 77, i, pp. iie-8 (1787). 
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The Ossianic sctnt par excellence is the third division of the first 
scene of the second act, where Azia and Edelstan are interrupted 
in a tete-d'tete by Ryno, the bard of Ossian. Nothing can convey 
a better idea of the hold that Ossian had on Gerstenberg than to 
quote a passage from this scene.* Ryno announces himself as : 

** ehemals Ferchio's Gefilhrt' in jener beriihmten Schlacht deines Vaters Frothal zu 
Inisthona, ein Barde Ossians, heisse Ryno." 

Edelstan. Ryno?— ein Geft-hrte Ferchio's? — ein Barde Ossian' s? — Welche 
Thaten, welche andre Zeiten, . . . rufst du in mein GedXchtniss zurilck ? — Ryno ? 
— ... der mich jene unvergesslichen GesSnge von den Schlachten Lx)chlin*s 
lehrte, wie Ossian, die Stimme Selraa's, seinen geliebtem Oscar, den Mann aus 
andem Zeiten, nach Angeley — in der Sprache Morvens wie tSnender ! nach Inis- 
thona — zu HUlfe sandte dem Vater meiner VSter, dem trauemden Annir — 

Ryno. Wie der blutige Cormalo dem Arm des Starken aus Morven erlag, 
* dass die S6hne der vergifteten Lano, wo die Wolke des Tages rastet, gleich dun- 
kelbraunen Hindinnen dahinflohen, unfShig den Gram ihres Stolzes zu rSchen ;' 
wie Fingals holde Tochter, Bosmina mit den schwarzroUenden Augen, Runa*s 
tonende Halle betrat, ein wiederkehrender Stern dem Abend der Tage Annirs : — 
Bosmina spat er vermahlt dem gewaltigen Ina, der einzigen tibriggebliebenen StUtze 
des jammemden Annir, da Ruro fiel ! da Argon fiel ! dem hintcrlassenen S5ug- 
linge Ruro's, die Mutter des koniglichen Frothal, der erhabne Stamm deines so 
herrlich wieder aufbliihenden Geschlechts . . . 

Edelstan 

Ryno Gesegneter, wenn ich mich dir ein Bote des Friedens genaht 

hatte, wiirdig erfunden, den getrennten Stamm einer Eiche wieder aufzurichten, 
dass er noch einmal umherschaue, wie er vormals stand, sein tausendastiges 
Haupt weit umher verbreitend von Selma's Halle bis zur Halle Runa's, von Inis- 
thona's wogigem Strande bis iiber Morven' s femher rauschende Thale !"* 

How characteristically a bit of Ossianic history is told here and 
how faithfully the language of the poems of Ossian is copied ! We 
should have to search long to find a passage in German literature 
that shows a more complete immersion in the spirit of Ossian. 

In the scene from which we have just quoted, Fingal is called 
**das finstre Auge Morvens," Trenmor **zog mit dem Winde 
seiner Kliste luftig daher,*' Fingal draws his sword against I^chlin 
"da Cuchullin unter Swaran's Zehntausenden schwankte,*' Os- 
sian is referred to as ** die Harfe aus andern Zeiten,*' ' etc., etc. 
It is scarcely necessary to give parallels from Ossian. Any one 

* The reviewer in the Neue Bibl. der schonen Wissenschaften, Vol. 34, ii, p. 384, criticizes this 
scene rather sarcastically. He says : " Und nun gerathen die Herren in eine poetische Ent- 
ziickung und deklamircn sich mancherley im ossianischen Schwung vor. Nachdem sie sich abei 
beidcrscits aus diescm Schwindel erholt haben," etc. 

« Cf. Works, Vol. I, pp. 104-7. 

»Cf. /. r., pp. 107-9. 
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who has ever read a poem of Ossian will be struck by the close re- 
semblance of all that has been quoted above. The historical al- 
lusions, the comparisons, the metaphorical expressions, the stand- 
ing epithets, are all taken directly from the songs of Ossian, 

Before taking up the spirits of Ossian, and in that connection 
the lyrical passages which are given much prominence throughout 
the drama — especially in the third act — I shall quote a few more 
instances of borrowings from Ossian. We have in the drama a 
hand " blendender als Schnee ' ' * and a ** blendend weisse Hand ;' ' ^ 
Minona has dark-black hair, which ** floss vermuthlich in nied- 
lichen Ringelchen Uber ihren blendend weissen Nacken herunter. ' ' ' 
Ryno and Edelstan *'glaubten . . . ein Sausen in der Luft zu 
horen, als wenn der Wind sich erhebt.*' * The motif of Edel- 
stan' s delivery from the cave is taken from Ossian, ** Calthon and 
Colmal,'* * as is Minona* s imprisonment in a cave on the isle of 
ghosts.* The scenic description of the cave in which Minona is 
held captive is characteristic : *' Scene eine dunkle Hohle ; iiber 
der Hohle der Mond im ersten Viertel, der ein schwaches Licht in 
das Innere der Hohle wirft. ' ' ^ 

Nothing gave the critics so much concern upon the first appear- 
ance of Minona as the machinery of the spirits. They begin their 
influential incantations in the second act, and from that moment on 
occupy a prominent position in the economy of the play to the 
very end. Some of these lyrical passages are by no means of a 
mean order, but we are now and again at a loss to grasp the poet's 
meaning. The critic in the Neue Bibliothek der schonen Wissen- 
scha/Un, speaking of the songs at the close, says : ** Diese Gesange 
sind, uns wenigstens, verschlossene Worte;'** and again, speaking 
of that of the spirits in the second act : '* Dass uns manche Stellen 
dieses Liedes ganz unerklarbar geblieben sind, hat uns desto we- 
niger befremdet, da, wie Ryno oben versicherte, selbst nur wenigen 

*Cf. Act|i, 1,3: p. 52. 

• Cf. Act 4, 6 ; p. 25a. 

*C(. Act 2, i, i; p. 100. Ossian's heroines all have snow-white hands, arms, necks and 
bosoms, and generally raven-black locks. Cp. Lathmon, p. 377, 1. 9 : " Her hair spreads on her 
neck of snow." 

• Cf. Act 4, 3 ; p. 214. 

» Cf. p. 184, Tauchnitr. 

*Cp. e.g., Cath-Loda, Duan i, pp. 128-9, Oithona, pp. 172-4, etc. 

'Cf. Act 2, ii; p. 12;. Cp. The Battle of Lora, p. 303, 11. 17-8 : ** The moon looks Into thy 
cave," etc. 

• Cf. Vol. 34, ii, p. 298. 
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Barden die atherischen Stroma dieses Gesanges verstandlich sind.'* 
And in the same strain the critic in the Allgemeine LiUraturzcitung 
writes : ** In dem was die Geister zuletzt singen . . . sind schone 
Verse: Aber manche so schwer zu verstehn, dass der Leser, 
geschweige der Horer ihren Sinn nicht fasst . . *'.* The same re- 
viewer refers to the unusually lofty, simple Ossianic tone of the 
spirit scenes. The importance assigned to these spirits in the 
structure of the drama can best be judged by reading Gerstenberg*s 
own view as expressed in the second Schreiben prefixed to his works : 
** Mit den Ossianischen Geistern, iiber die mancher damalige Kunst- 
richter den Kopf schiittelte bin ich weniger verlegen : sie sind 
die Unterlage des Ganzen, und ich brauche der Anlage nach, ihnen 
nur mehr Spielraum zu verschaffen ; mein Drama von den Angel- 
sachsen wurde nicht zugleich meine Oper von Minona und der 
Zukunft seyn, wenn ich die Geister aus dem Spiele Hesse.** ' This 
is not the place to discuss the question whether Gerstenberg was 
justified in the introduction of this mystic spirit-world into his 
drama, and so I shall proceed to look at the songs at once. The 
ghosts, or rather the voices of the ghosts, make their first ap- 
pearance, as has been observed, in the second act. Minona, 
captive in the cave is singing a song to the accompaniment of the 
harp, when enchanting spirit voices become audible and cause her 
to be filled with rapture. This song, in which she is interrupted, 
as well as her other airs and recitatives, are Ossianic in tone and 
motif, indeed, wherever Gerstenberg falls into the lyric strain, Os- 
sian*s influence becomes apparent in one feature or another : 

In deiner sussen Stimme will ich zittern, 

Ein Seufzer der Liebe, 

SUss wie ein Harfenton I 
Wenn leisere Luft dicb umweht, 
Vemimm das Wehen meiner Liebe : 

Minonens Geist schwebt iiber dir ! 



Hinweg du Wolke zwischen ihm und mir ! 
Horch ! durch die Halle saust 
Der Wind der Mitternacht.* 

Minona gives expression to her rapture in ecstatic terms, of course 

» Cf. /. c, p. a88. 

«Cf. 1789, », p. 719- 

^Cf. Works, Vol. I, pp. 25-6. 

* Cf. Act 2, ii, 4 ; p. 132. Song of Minona. 
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in Ossianic language, and what is more, in Macpherson's rhythmic 
prose. A paragraph or two may serve for illustration : 

Diese Fluth von wunderbaren Tonen, die sich wie ein Meer iiber mich ausgiesst, 
die durch den hoblen Abgrund der Felsen ira Donner des VVohllauts daher rolU, 
ist sic ein Spiel der LUfie in den WSlbungen der Tiefe ? widerprallend an den 
j&ben WSnden des innem Gebirgs ? ' 

[Ist's] Vielleicbt Fingal's Scbild aus der hfingenden Wolke herab? vielleicbt 
Fingals geistige Hand, die an dem Schilde voriiberrauscbt ? 

Vielleicbt die tonvolle Harfe aus andern Luften, Ossians Harfe aus andem 
Zeiten ? « 

These voices have given Minona a foretaste of the delights beyond 
the grave : 

Wo, mich schwesterlicb bewillkommend, Malvina, Bosmina, Comala, Gutbona, 
die holdseligen, von ihrem und meinem Ossian so edel besungenen, Tocbter der 
Vorzeit alle, in der Begeisterung seines erbabenen Gesanges zu seinen FUssen 
bingelagert und borcbend, beisammen s^ssen, und icb, seine neu angelangte . . 
Zuborerin, in WonnetbrSnen der namenlosesten Gefiible uberfldsse ! ^ 

The ghosts that chant these songs are endowed with all the quali- 
ties of their Ossianic prototypes — especially with the gift of fore- 
telling the future — and why should they not, seeing that they are 
intended to represent the incarnation of the songs of Ossian.* 
They are the spirits of Ossian, and the spirits of Ossian ** sind die 
veredelte Menschlichkeit selbst.*' * As for the songs of the ghosts, 
the solos, duets, choruses, and what not, as they begin in this 
act and are continued throughout the third and fifth acts, it would 
be impossible to take up each verse in detail. Suffice it to say, 
that the songs bear the ideal stamp of the influence of Ossian, 
which is expressed in more ways than one. I quote one or two 
passages in illustration. Several voices sing in the second act : 
Stolzem Tritts erbebt vom Saum der Wolke sicb 
Fingal, den Arm auf seinen Scbild gelebnt.^ 

Compare "Fingal,'' Bk. vi, p. 261, 1. 24 : *< Fingal leaned on the 
shield;** also Ossian's skirt, edge, or side of the cloud. So in 
the third act Minona sings : 

Scbnell wie ein Blitz der Mitternacht, 
Zerriss, aus seiner Wolke Saum, 
Der Felsen aufgetbilrmte Last 
Ein slSrkrer unnennbarer Arm." 
« Cf. ibid., p. 133. 
«Cf. /*/</.,?. 134. 
»Cf. Act 3, il, 4 ; pp. 171-2. 

4 As to the nature of these songs, cf. Ryno's explanations to Edelstan, Act ^, 3 pp. 2i;-25. 
*C f. Act 4, 3: p. 220. 
Cf. Act a, il, 5 : p. 137. 
Cf. Act 3, ii, a ; p. 166. 
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Compare *' The War of Inis-Thona, ' ' p. 206, 11. 15-6 : ** Stormy 
clouds . . . their edges are tinged with lightning/* etc. — Minona 
is referred to by the ghosts as the ' daughter of Selma, * and Edel- 
stan as the * star of Inis-Thona/ and the * star of night.* Towards 
the end of the third act the voices sing : 

Auf fliigelschnellster der Stiirme, 
Gleit' auf der Woge dahin 

* * 

« 

Rolle deine krausen Locken 
Im Silberschaume der Fluth ! 

Fahr* bin auf dem rSthesten Strahle des Dampfs,* 
Und hole vom Mond mir den Blitz herab ! * 

In rebellious opposition to these spirits of Ossian are the druids, 
who refer to the songs of the ghosts as '* die verfiihrerischen Gesange 
Ossians, des Tonangebers der ganzen harfnenden Bande, ' * ' and 
again as '*die aufriihrerischen Gesange eines unserer Barden — 
Ossian hiess der Erzketzer. ' * * The druids rely on the spirits of 
Brumo,* the god of human sacrifice, and Brumo's spirits, says the 
chief druid, ** pflegen nicht indieser weibisch weichen . . . Ossians- 
sprache . . . zu reden.*' • Brumo corresponds very closely to Os- 
sian*s Loda, to his 'terrible spirit of the circle of stones.* Ossian 
likewise furnished abundant material for the rites of the druids as 
they are described in the last act. 

In addition to the songs of the ghosts, we have two Bardiete in 
the drama, one in Act 4, 8, the other in Act 4, 9. Needless to 
say, Ossian*s influence is plainly discernible. The first begins 

thus : 

Aufdammemd hinter VVolken schlief 
Der junge Morgen im triiberen Roth ! . . . 



Und wamend thilrmte die Wolke sich auf ; 
Und aus der Wolke brach, verkiindigt von Blitz, 
Mil tausend Spiessen dar Tag hervor.' 

* (Du Geist.) Cp- Fingal, Bk. ii, p. 327, 1. 5 : The ghost sat upon "a dark-red stream of 
fire," etc. 

*Cf. Act 3, il, 5 ; pp. 201-2. 
8Cf. Act 5, 1; p. 306. 
♦Cf. Act 5, 2 ; p. 325. 

ft In Ossian Brumo is a place of worship in Craca. Cf. Temora, Bk. ii, p. 319, 1. 25. Cp. Fin- 
gal, Bk. vi,p. 2'5, 11. 28-9 : *' Within the circle of Brumo, he spoke to the stone of power." 

• Cf. Act 5, 4 ; p. 343. 

» Cf. Act 4, 8 ; p. 282. 
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In the first edition the ending of the drama was somewhat dif- 
ferently motivated, inasmuch as Azia, clothed in the armor of a 
warrior, allows herself to be captured by some of Edelstan's sol- 
diers and makes an attempt to assassinate Minona, but is foiled in 
the effort by Ryno. Undoubtedly this motif of the disguise was 
taken from Ossian, where we find almost a dozen examples of 
maids taking on the disguise of a youth.* 

Many of the geographical and historical notes to the drama are 
based upon Macpherson, '* dessen historische Data noch Niemand 
angefochten hat. ' * * From the notes to the first edition of Minona 
we can get some idea of Gerstenberg's opinion of Ossian in the 
middle of the eighties. He says in note 8 : *' Auch konnen wir 
uns aus dem Ossian, dessen historische Data wenigstens itzt keinen 
Einwand mehr leiden, wenn gleich die Achtheit seiner gegenwarti- 
gen epischen und dramatischen Gestalt noch etwaz zweydeutig 
seyn mochte, ganz verniinftig iiberzeugen,*' etc. And in note 14 
he writes : ** Es ware ein gut Theil gewagter gewesen, einer alten 
Chronik, als der lautern Quelle Ossians nachzuspiiren. ' ' Another 
note (the loth) gives evidence of the popularity that Ossian still 
enjoyed as late as 1785 : *' Was iibrigens die ossianische Urkunde 
von Inisthona betrifft, ... so hat sich der Verfasser berechtigt ge- 
glaubt, diese Geschichte als aus einem der classischen Werke unsers 
Jahrhunderts allgemein bekannt vorauszusetzen. . .'* These notes 
are omitted in the final version of 181 5, a fact which leads me to 
believe that Gerstenberg's early scruples returned to him late in 
life. Minona had served to dispel them momentarily, but no 
doubt the unsatisfactory character of the Report of the Committee of 
the Highland Society and the aspersions cast upon Macpherson* s 
translation by Ahlwardt served to reestablish them in his wavering 
mind 

§ 3. Johann Nepomuk Cosmas llichael Denis.' 

No one did more to increase the knowledge of Ossian in Ger- 
many and to enlarge the sphere of his influence there, than did the 
Jesuit Michael Denis, a native of Bavaria, who took up his resi- 
dence in Vienna early in life and there spent the remainder of his 

* It has been slated and doubted that Leonorc's disguise in the last act of Schiller's Fiesco 
was suffgested by Ossicm. I shall ^ve my views on the question in connection with the chapter 
on Schiller. 

• Cf. Works, Vol. I, p. 365. 

•Cf. P. V. Hofmann-Wcllenhof, Michael Denis Ein Beitrag zur Deutsch-Oestcrreichischen 
Literaturgeschichte des xviii. Jahrhunderts. Innsbruck, 1881. 
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days. Although himself the author of a considerable number of 
poetic productions, his contemporary fame was based primarily 
upon his translation of Ossian, which created a great stir at the time 
of its appearance, setting all the previous efforts at translation in 
the shade for good and all. It remained for many years the stand- 
ard, the classical German translation of the works of Ossian, in 
spite of the fact that the mold in which it is cast aroused the most 
violent opposition from many quarters. 

Denis had been led to the study of English by his admiration for 
Klopstock's Messiah f the prototype of which, Paradise Lost^ he 
was desirous of reading in the original. When he began his trans- 
lation in 1767, he was well equipped for the task as far as a knowl- 
edge of the language is concerned, and the true poetical genius 
that he lacked was compensated for in large measure by the sincere 
enthusiasm with which he set about his task. A serious obstacle 
presented itself at the very outset : there was not a copy of Mac- 
pherson's Ossianic poems to be had in Vienna. Nothing daunted, 
Denis commenced by translating from Cesarotti's Italian transla- 
tion — which had appeared at Padua in 1763 ^ — a fact that explains 
the presence of the notes from Cesarotti interspersed throughout 
his translation. Fortunately he soon obtained a copy of the Eng- 
lish original from Prague, whereupon he destroyed all he had so far 
done and started in afresh. His enthusiasm for the Messiah led 
to the choice of the hexameter for his translation. Denis was a 
very rapid worker, a quality that stood him in good stead in the 
manufacture of the many occasional poems that emanated from his 
pen. Once on the right track, he worked at his translation with 
the utmost diligence and persistence and pushed it rapidly to a 
conclusion, volumes i and 2 appearing in 1768, and volume 3 in 
the following year. The two editions that appeared simultaneously 
apparently found a ready sale. In the preface to the first volume, 
Denis confesses what an instantaneous effect the songs of Ossian 
had upon him. *'Kaum hatte ich ein paar Gedichte durchge- 
lesen," he says, '* als ich ihn in meinen Gedanken Homern und Vir- 
giln an die Seite setzte." And when Ossian received Klopstock*s 
stamp of approval, Denis was overjoyed. **Wie froh war ich I 
Ich fieng zu ubersetzen an."* At the conclusion of the preface he 

* Denis first became acquainted with Ossian in Cesarotti's translation in the year 1763. 

• Notice that in the case of Denis, Klopstock was not uninstrumental in instilling veneration 
for the Celtic Homer ; Gerstenberg, on the other hand, is not mentioned. Cp. supra, p. 82. 
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expresses doubts as to the gracious reception of the translation : 
'* Ossian ist viel zu sonderlich,*' he thinks, ** viel zu unmoderriy viel 
zu unterschieden von denen Dichtern, die man immer in den Handen 
hat. AUein, wenn man nur einmal mit seinem Geiste bekannter 
wird, wenn seine Art sich auszudriicken durch ein wiederholtes Lesen 
ihre Ungewohnlichkeit verlieret, dann, dachte ich, sollte er nach 
dem Engldnderdsti ersten bei einem Deutschen sein GlUck machen." 
It was only a few years later that the real Ossian craze began in 
Germany, and then Denis was to realize that these unmodern poems 
with their sentimental coloring appealed even more strongly to the 
German soul than they did to the English. 

Dr. Blair's arguments were not needed to convince Denis of the 
authenticity of the poems. He could not accept as spurious poems 
whose author he had in his first enthusiasm placed by the side of 
Homer and Vergil, unless irrefutable proof of forgery were given, 
and this was not forthcoming. And so when Dr. Blair in the ap- 
pendix to his ** Dissertation " in the edition of 1765 undertakes to 
defend the poems for external reasons also, Denis is led to remark : 
'* Alle diese Griinde diirften fUr England und Irland, wo vielleicht 
Scheelsucht und Partheylichkeit Zweifler erwecket haben mag, nothi- 
ger seyn. Einen von Vorurtheilen freyen deutschen Kenner wird 
immer der innere Gehalt genugsam iiberzeugen, das[s] Ossians Ge- 
dichte nicht unterschoben, sondern wahrhaft alte Gedichte sind.** 
Denis never took the trouble to institute any original researches 
or to devote himself to a serious study of this field, but accepted 
the genuineness of the poems as a matter of course. The unanimity 
of the German critics allowed no scruples to arise in his mind to 
vex him. 

The reception granted the translation was most flattering indeed, 
and Denis could not but feel completely satisfied with the result of 
his labors. Nicolai, e, g., writes from Berlin, as early as Nov. 14, 
1769 : ** Ihre vortreffliche Ubersetzung des Ossian, ist auch in un- 
sem Gegenden in den Handen aller Kenner ; ich auch habe sie 
mit grossem Vergniigen gelesen, und sie stets fiir eins der wichtig- 
sten Neuen Werke gehalten." * Gleim sends Denis his 'poetical 
trifles,' **aus Dankbarkeit vornehmlich fiir das Vergniigen, welches 
der deutsche Ossian ihm machte.*'* Denis writes in the preface to 

* Cf. Rctier, Denis' Lit. Nachlass, iSox-a, Vol. a, pp. X5&-9. 

* Cf. ibid., p. 124. Letter of Glclm to Denis, dated Halberstadt, May 3, 1769. 
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Vol. 3 : ''Seitdem der erste Band dieser Uebersetzung in Deutsch- 
land bekannt geworden ist, sind mir verschiedene Beweise zuge- 
kommen, dass sie dort ganz gut aufgenommen worden sey, wo ich es 
am meisten wunschte.*' The reviews in the Neue BibUothek der 
schonen Wissenschaften, in the Allgemeine Deutsche BibUothek^ in 
the Gottingische Anzeigen von gelehrten Sachen, and elsewhere, 
all were extremely gratifying, and only one note of disappro- 
val insisted upon asserting itself, a note that found most em- 
phatic expression in the Erfurtische gelehrte Zeitungen : the form 
of the translation met with pronounced opposition. The most im- 
portant of these reviews is that in the Allgemeine Deutsche BibUo- 
thek. It was written by Herder, who designates the departure as 
** neu und schon,*' and refers to the poems of Ossian as *' diese kost- 
baren Ueberbleibsel aus der alten celtischen oder gallischen 
Sprache.*' But soon doubts arise : "So sind also die Gedichte 
Ossians in Hexameter iibersezt — ^aber wiirde Ossian, wenn er in unsrer 
Sprache sie abgesungen, sie hexametrisch abgesungen haben ? oder 
wenn die Frage zu nah und andringend ist ; mag er in seiner Origi- 
nalsprache den Hexameterbau begiinstigt haben? . . Oder. . . : 
thut Ossian in seinem homerischen Gewande eben die Wiirkung, als 
Ossian der Nordische Barde ?' ' * Here was the rub : Denis had given 
Ossian, the Gaelic bard, the * rough, sublime Scotchman * in the 
measure of a Greek rhapsodist. ** Vielleicht aber wird er dadurch 
verschonert, und gleichsam classisch ? Er mag es werden : nur er 
verliert mehr, als er gewinnt, den Bardenton seines Gesangs.''^ The 
translation makes an epic, a heroic impression, but does not re- 
produce its natural Scotch heroic impression. Herder proceeds to 
show how Ossian and Homer are antitheses in almost every respect, 
and holds that in consequence the difference in expression should be 
emphasized by the choice of different meters. Although Herder 
regards many of Denis's hexameters as melodious and euphonious, 
he opines that the free meters introduced by Klopstock in his odes 
are better adapted to a translation of the bard. That the transla- 
tion made a favorable impression upon Herder in spite of its metri- 
cal drawbacks is evidenced by the concluding lines of the review : 
**Wir freuen uns Uberhaupt auf die ganze Fortsetzung der Dennis- 
schen Arbeit mehr, als auf manche neuere siisslallende Originale in 

» Cf. Allg. Deutsche Bibl., Vol. lo, i, p. 64. 
« Cf. ibid , p. 65. 
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Deutschland, und wiinschen, dass Ossian der Lieblingsdichter junger 
epischer Genies werde !'* * Herder here had in mind Vol. i only ; 
his review of Vols. 2 and 3 did not appear until three years later, in 
1772, being written at about the same time as the '* Auszug aus 
einem Briefwechsel iiber Ossian und die Lieder alter Volker,*' 
which opened the Blatter von Deutscher Art und Kunst^ His 
view-point and line of argument are to all intents and purposes 
identical in the review and the essay. In the review he laments : 
*' Noch immer Ossian der Hexametrist, der Klopstockianer, da man 
Ossian den kurztonenden, unregelmassigen Celtischen Barden horen 
soUte.*' ' Again and again Herder returns to the attack; he can 
not reconcile the smooth poetry of Denis with the unpolished bard. 
The soft lyric cadence of Denis's verses appeals to Herder, to be 
sure, but *' hier, so sanft, so vieltonig und schon sie sey, hier passet 
sie Ossianen oft so an, als etwa einen Samojedischen Gesandten bey 
der russischen Gesetzkommission das Ceremonienkleid des Hofmar- 
schalls.'' * But not alone the hexameters aroused Herder's dissat- 
isfaction ; his displeasure increases when he views Denis's attempt 
to translate a poem in the measure employed by Gerstenberg in his 
Gedicht eines Skalden, Here Denis employs rime with poor suc- 
cess, and we must agree with Herder when he says : ' * Denis gelingen 
nicht Reime!"^ 

There was still another side from which Herder attacked the 
translation ; he was not content with the language employed, 
which he did not consider natural enough ; too many words were 
not sufficiently indigenous. "War Ossian nicht unser Bruder?" 
he asks, '*und welch' ein Gliick, welch ewiges Verdienst ware es, 
ihn so zu verdeutschen, als ob er, ein Deutscher gewesen ware : 
das er doch, der Halfte nach, gewesen ist." • 

I hinted above that Herder was not the only critic who was 
ill-pleased with Denis's choice of the hexameter. A similar chord 
is struck in other reviews, in the introductions to several later trans- 
lations, and elsewhere. 

The most appreciative notice of Denis's translation was that in 

»Cf./^/V/.,p. 69. 

• For a detailed notice of this essay cf. the para^aphs on Herder, for which all further remarks 
on Herder's attitude will be reserved. 

»Cf. Allgr. dcutsche Bibl., Vol. 17, ii, p. 438. 

*Cf. ibid., p. 443. 

•Cf. ibid.f p. 445. 

•Cf. ibid.f pp. 445-6; cp. sufra, pp. 85-6. 
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the Neue Bibliothek der schonen Wissenschaften. From beginning 
to end the review teems with praise for the translator, as well as 
for old Ossian himself. ** Wir haben die Entdeckung der Gedichte 
Ossians," begins the critic, •* immer fiir eine der wichtigsten Bege- 
benheiten dieses Jahrhunderts in der Geschichte des Witzes und 
Geschmacks unsers Jahrhunderts gehalten. Ihre Avthenticitat ist 
nunmehro eben so sehr entschieden, als ihre Vortrefflichkeit. ' * ^ 
Not only does the critic refrain from discountenancing the employ- 
ment of the hexameter, but, like the reviewer in the Hamburgischer 
Correspondent y he even expresses his admiration for the verses. 
"In der That,** he says, *' haben wir kaum wohlklingendere 
deutsche Hexameter gesehen.'** In order to bring the value 
of the poetical translation more vividly before the reader, an ex- 
tract from Denis's translation is given* and compared with a literal 
prose translation that follows/ The value of such long extracts 
must not be underestimated. They occurred frequently and no 
doubt aroused an interest in the original in many a reader. As an 
illustration of the lyrical measure in which Denis translated the 
distinctively lyrical passages of Ossian, Carril's song on the death 
of Crugal is given.* Besides we have an extract from the begin- 
ning of ** Comala '* and a prose version of the extract for compari- 
son. "Comala" is one of the poems that Denis had clothed in 
rime, giving it the form of a modern Singsptel, and with this rai- 
ment the reviewer is not quite satisfied. Other voices were raised 
in opposition to the general form Denis had given the dramatic 
poem. The latter, appreciating the justice of the position of the 
critics, changed the structure for the edition of 1784,' but at the 
same time inserted the poem in its original form in another vol- 
ume,' in order to satisfy those who preferred it in that shape. The 
objection to the first form of ** Comala ** we find also in the review 
in the Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, where the critic writes : 
** Die Comala deucht uns nicht sehr glUcklich ausgefallen zu seyn. 
. . . Will man sagen : es sey Ossians Comala in ein Singspiel ver- 

* Cf. Neue Bibl. der schonen Wissenschaftcn, Vol. 8, 5, p. 99 (1769). 
»Cf. ii^id., p. 101. 

>Cf. ibid., pp. 102-5. Episode of Moma, daughter of Cormac, Fingal, Bk. i, p. 219, 1. 13-p. 
230, I. 34. 

*Cf. ;^/V/., pp. 105-8. 

•^Cf. ibid., pp. X08-9. Fingal, Bk. ii, p. 230, 1. 28-p. 231, 1. 6. 

<*Cf. Ossians und Sineds Lieder, Vol. x, pp. 117-32 ; cp. p. 120, note. 

»Cf. ibid., Vol. 4, pp. 81-97. 
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wandelt, so sind wir zufrieden. Aber Ossian ist es nicht.'* * Other- 
wise this review of the first volume of Denis's translation is full 
of compliments to the genius of the translator. The critic ex- 
presses the opinion that the poems of Ossian have gained much by 
the new form. Especially does the hexameter tend to give * * Fingal ' ' 
the character of a tnie epic. On the whole, the reviewer is as 
much impressed with the necessity of the translation on the one 
hand as with the beauty of the original on the other. **Es kan 
diese Uebersetzung nach unserm deutschen epischen Originaldich- 
ter [Klopstock] billig gesetzet werden, billig einen nahen Platz er- 
halten ; selbst in so fern der alte Barde mit unserm Gefiihl, und 
mit unsern National-Begriffen von den ersten Zeiten weit mehr 
iibereinstimmt, als ein Homer und Virgil." * 

I shall refrain from a detailed discussion of the character of the 
translation and would refer the reader to Hofmann-Wellenhof's 
biography, pp. 163-91. Denis's was the first translation to give 
the works of Ossian in full, and attracted attention by reason of 
that fact alone. He adhered as closely as possible to the original, 
but from the very nature of the case, he had often to expand.'' Pro- 
vincialisms abound. It cannot be denied that he failed to repro- 
duce the spirit as given to the original by Macpherson, yet when 
all is said, Denis's translation \% facile prince ps dsaong the complete 
German translations. The hexameters lend an air of stateliness 
and dignity to the poems and give them more the air of a classic. 
What is more, the novel introduction of hexameters evoked a hvely 
discussion and so stimulated the popular interest in Ossian. The 
translation became a model for the school of the bards, most of 
whom derived their knowledge primarily from the version of their 
revered confrere. During Denis's lifetime, that is, until the open- 
ing of the new century, his translation remained the standard for 
Germany.* About the time of his death, the so-called Gaelic ori- 

* Cf. Gott. Anz. von gel. Sachcn, 1768, li, p. 1285.-10 regard to the form of Comala, cp. also 
Ehrmann, op, cit., p. 87. 

•Cf. ihid.,\>. 1282. 

' For examples cf. Hofmann-Wrllenhof, op. cit., pp. 182-4.— The different meters employed 
are discussed on pp. 174-81 of the biography. 

* Ramler read Fingal in Denis's translation with his pupils in the Berlin cadet-school and 
explained the epic to receptive ears. In a letter dated Oct. 5, 1777, he writes to Denis of his suc- 
cess in the following words: ** Was fiir einen Kindruck die miichtigen und natiirlichen schonen Ge- 
danlcen Ihres Ossians auf meine achtzehnjiihriKen Zuh('>rcr gcmacht haben, kann ich Ihnen nicht 
beschreiben. Sie waren trauriR. wenn die Stunde sobald zu Knde gicng ; und wcnn ich des fol- 
genden Tages das Buch wieder (iffnete, stieg ihre Seelc ihnen in die Augcn, Sie verschlangen 
allcs;" etc. Cf. Michael's Denis Lit. Nachl.iss, 1801-2. Vol. 2, p. 137. 
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ginal began to occupy the chief attention, and when Ahlwardt's 
translation from the Gaelic appeared, it superseded that of Denis 
in the popular favor for a time, that is to say, until it began to be 
suspected that the Gaelic original was not all that was claimed for it. 
The first collection of Denis's poems, of the songs of Sined, 
appeared in 1772 under the title of Die Lieder Sineds des Barden. 
We have not far to go to discover a typical instance of the nature 
of Ossian's influence. The very first poem, ** An Ossians Geist," 
will serve as a splendid example. The poem begins as follows : 

Im schweigenden Thale des Mondes 
Umkrftnzet von heiligen Eichen 
Da walten die Geister der Barden, 

Sie schweben auf Silbergewolken 
Den tbauigten Abbang herunter, 

* 
Dann heben sicb Lieder der Vorzeit, 
Und Harfen begleiten die Lieder, 
Und sanftester Nachhall entziicket 

Die lauscbenden Wilder und Fluren umber. ^ 

And so on. It is scarcely necessary to point out how closely the 
Ossianic spirit and nature coloring have been adhered to. The 
Ossianic paraphernalia are all present, the silent vale, ^ the moon, 
the sacred oaks, the ghosts of the bards, the clouds upon which 
they float along the sides of the mountains, ' the songs of the times 
of old attuned to the accompaniment of the harp ; not even the 
echo is missing, resounding from woods and fields. These and 
similar Ossianic properties are continually resorted to in Denis's 
bardic productions. They give an archaic character to the whole, 
and lend a certain picturesqueness to the scene — when not em- 
ployed to excess. We have further along " Saiten von Selma," 
Ossian's oft repeated 'harp of Selma,' '* Zahren der Wehmuth,*' 
**Wipfel der Eichen,*' "moosige Triimmer," etc. Denis pro- 
ceeds to narrate the principal subjects of the poems of Ossian, and 
then confesses what an eff*ect Ossian made upon him from the very 
outset ; he tells us how he persisted in his purpose in spite of the 

» Cf. Die Lieder Sineds des Barden, pp. i-a. 

Cp. Cath-Loda, ii, p. 133, 1. 26; The Songs of Selma, p. 212, 1. 5; also The Death of 
Cuthullin, p. 292, 1. 22 ; " The silent valleys of night/' etc. 
»Cp. The Death of Cuthullin, p. 292, 11. 20-1. 
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fact that many of his old listeners deserted him. He concludes 
with the following lines : 

Und, Vater von Oscar ! ^ dein Folger 
Bey kommenden A hern zu heissen I 
Ha ! dieser Gedanke gesellt mich 

Im schweigenden Thale des Mondes zu dir I * 

We should expect Denis, as a strong admirer and pupil of Klop- 
stock, to follow in the footsteps of his master by introducing the 
old Norse mythology into his bardic efforts. As a matter of fact, 
however, it is almost completely lacking, a circumstance perhaps 
best explained by his religious calling. ' About the sole indica- 
tions of an interest in Old Norse are the seven songs following the 
first poem. Being translations and paraphrases of Old Norse ma- 
terial, they do not concern us here. 

Next come a number of occasional poems addressed to Maria 
Theresa and to Joseph II. On pages 85-143 we have the 
"Bardenfeyer am Tage Theresiens," first published in Vienna in 
1770, in which the various offices and qualities of the empress are 
sung by different bards. The spirit of Klopstock and Ossian hov- 
ers over all these poems, as will appear from the extracts to follow. 
We shall notice also that the bardic machinery and Ossian' s im- 
agery are not neglected. The bards are described as " Die Geber 
des Ruhmes, die S5hne der Lieder," * and are endowed with all 
the other characteristics of those of Ossian, as, for example, with 
the power of looking into the future.* 

The poem *' An Ossians Geist '* showed us that Denis adopted 
the spirit world of Ossian, and like Klopstock and Gerstenberg, he 
has ghosts appear on all possible occasions, e. g., in ** Theresia die 
Ftirstinn,** which begins (p. 89): 

Neiget euch nieder aus luftigen Hallen, 
Herrscher der Vorzeit im Schraucke Walhallas ! 
Vater von Habsburg ! neiget euch her ! * 
* Ossian. 

,*Cf. Lieder Sineds, p. 4. Il was a common circumstance for a German poet at that time 
to assume that the mantle of some great forerunner had fallen upon his shoulders, teste Nicolai, 
who wished to be considered Lessing's successor ; Denis hints at his representation of Ossian 
more than once. 

■Cf. Hofmann-Wellenhof, <?/. <•//., p. 213. 

<Cf. Lieder Sineds, p. 85, Gruss des Tages. Cp. Beurlaubung des Tages, p. 14a: " Auf 
Ihren Barden sey der Geist der Lieder." 
*Cf. ibid.f Theresia die Mutter, p. 107. 
•Cp. #.^., Berrathon, p. 380, last 3 11. 
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So in Ossian '* the forms of the fathers bend " from their ' cloudy- 
hall.* 

In the same poem (p. 92) we have a '* verfinsterte Seele,** 
Ossian *s * darkened soul.' ^ 

In the next poem, ** Theresiadie Gattinn," we have several Os- 
sianic expressions, e. g, (p. 98) : 

Er zog einher dem Hirschen gleich 
* * 

In Rabenlocken fiel sein Haar. 

We have had occasion before to point out Ossian' s comparisons 
to a deer, and his locks black as a raven's wings. Theresa, in true 
Ossianic manner, is compared to the rainbow, a star, a pine,' etc., 
and in the following poem she is said to be fairer than the moon or 
an oak.' After the death of her husband she often visits his grave : 

** Dort pfleget Sie der Wehmuth Lust," * 

** the joy of grief." His ghost, of course, does his duty and pays 
her an occasional visit.* 

A truly Ossianic picture and comparison are given in the third 
stanza of the following poem, *'Theresia die Mutter" (p. 103): 

SchSn ist an des Himraels 
Blauem Nachtgesichte 

DUnsteloser Mond, 
Wenn er unter Sternen 
Sanftbeleuchtend wandelt ; 
Aber scboner ist doch Eine noch. 

Ossian's maidens are generally either '* bright as the sun-beam," or 
else '* fair as the moon." Compare also Ossian's apostrophe to 
the moon, beginning of ** Dar-Thula." In another line of the poem 
(p. 106) we have **Seelen schmelzen " and likewise in *'Calthon 
andColmal," p. 183, 11. 21-2: '*Thesoul . . . melted;" " Te- 
mora," Bk. ii, p. 318, 11. 3-4, etc., etc. 

The tenth stanza of '* Theresia die Kriegerinn " is decidedly 
Ossianic : 

• Cf. Temora. Bk, iv, p. 334, II. 7-8 : Bk. vii, p. 357, 1. 23, etc. 

» Cf. Liedcr Sineds, pp. 96-7. 

3 Cf. //»/(/., p. X03. 

<Cf. ihid., p. joo. Also Urlaub von der sichtbarcn Welt »{p. 287), and Drittcs Vaterlands- 
jicd (p 223): " Wonnc der Wchmuih." Cp. Goethe's poem, " Wonne der Wehmuth," and 
in/ra, p. i«;o. 

^Cf. ibid., pp. 100-1. 
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Da rollele schnell von ThrSnen ein Guss 
Die bartigsten Wangen der M&nner herab ; 
... da flc^en, wie Blitz 

Die wogigten Scheiden empor. * 

Compare '* Carrie -Thura/' p. 149, 11. 35-6: '*The tear rolled 
down her cheek, ' ' etc. The comparison of swords to lightning, to 
beams of fire, or to meteors occurs again and again in Ossian.* In 
the following stanza the rush of the warriors is described (p. no) : 

.... so stUrmet der Wind 
Die Blatter des Hayns im Herbste mit sich. 

Ossian is very fond of comparing the rush of a host to the wind.' 
Bartmar has to sing of battle, and it is not astonishing that we find 
in his song more traces of Ossian' s influence than in any other song 
of the "Bardenfeyer,** the general peaceful atmosphere of which 
does not offer the same possibilities for the insertion of Ossianic 
material. The ghosts of the fallen warriors make their appearance 
before the close of the battle. Theresa's eye makes the warrior bold: 

Und furchtbar ira Fliigel der dOsteren Schlacht. 
Sie standen, ein Fels, und rollten den Schwall 
Der Krieger aus Norden zuriick.< 

Ossian* s warriors are * terrible ' and ' dark ' in battle, they " stand 
like a rock " * and roll back the foe. Compare ** Temora," Bk. 
ii, p. 318, 11. 17-8: **Conar was a rock before them: broken 
they rolled on every side;" etc. Another stanza, the twenty- 
second, shows a close resemblance to an Ossianic image (p. 112) : 

** Doch wie sich der Lenz in SchauergewSlk 
Itzt bullet, und itzo sein holdes Gesicht 
Den Fluren entdeckt ; " 

Compare *'Fingal,'* Bk. vi, p. 265, 11. 22-4 : ** Like the sun in a 
cloud, when he hides his face . . . , but looks again on the hills of 
grass!*' Furthermore we have in the same poem (p. 113) a 
'* Stein des Ruhmes,*' * Ossian's ** stone of fame " ^ or ** stone of 
renown. * * ® 

' Cf. i^iV/., p. 110. Cp. Thcresia die StarkmUthige, p. lao : " Des . . . Schwcrtes Blitz," 
and p. xax : '* Blitz des Schwertes." 

■Cf. Calthon and Colmal, p. 184, 11. 22-3, The Songs of Sclma,p. axi, 11. 6-7, Fingal, Bk. iv, 
p. 248, 1. 26, etc., etc. Cp. in/rti, p. 142. 

*Cf. Sul-Malla of Lumon, p. 201, 11. 17-9. 

<Cf. Sineds Liedcr, p. xxi. 

*Cf. Fingal, Bk. iii, p. 239, 1. 23, etc. 

^Similarly An den Oberaicn der Harden Tculs, p. 184, etc. 

'Cf. Fingal, Bk. vi, p. 264, 1. 25, etc. 

•Cf. Temora, Bk. i, p. 310, 1. 24. 
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The following poem, ''Theresia die Fromme,'* contains but few 
traces of Ossian*s influence. An expression borrowed directly from 
Ossian, however, is the '*enge Haus,*' * the "narrow house,'* 
the grave, occurring continually in the poems of Ossian, e, g., 
''Oithona," p. 173, 1. 36, etc., etc. • ' Theresia die Weise * ' also 
contains a direct borrowing from Ossian, viz., Denis calls the 
echo (p. 128) "die Tochter des Felsen " just as Ossian styles it 
"the son of the rock.'' Another Ossianic reminder is contained 
in the second stanza of this poem. The bard remarks (p. 126) : 

Oder, wenn ich den Fall eines der bliihenden 
Heldensohne beseufzte, 
Dem ira Felde sein Hugel stieg. 

Ossian' s bards " mourn those who fell "^ and the warrior's resting- 
place is marked by a hill or stones. — " Kriimmungen heller Bache" 
(p. 126) recall Ossian's "bright winding streams." ' 

I have had occasion several times to refer to the transitoriness of 
the warrior's life as continually harped upon by Ossian. The sol- 
dier's name is preserved in two ways, as was that of Fingal, /. ^., 
in the song of the bards, and secondly by the stones over his grave. 
Bearing in mind that Denis translates 'stones' by 'Triimmer,' 
note the following lines (p. 131) : 

Menschen schwinden hinweg. lessen sie Thaten nach, 
Dann Dennt Triimmer und Lied Thaten und sie zugleich 

Ossianic is the phrase in "Theresia die Gtitige " (p. 138): 

Bis im Felde keine Spur 
Unsrer Pfade mehr 
Sichtbar ist. 

So Fingal, Bk. v, p. 256, 1. 27 : " My footsteps [shall] cease to be 
seen ;" etc. 

The collection of occasional poems that follows the " Barden- 
feyer ' ' is addressed to Joseph II. Bardic properties are employed 
here in a similar manner as in the poems of the preceding series, 
but otherwise Ossian's influence is almost inappreciable. The open- 
ing lines (p. 144), beginning " O Geist der Lieder !" * are truly 

» Cf. Lieder Sineds, p. 117. Cp. Goethe's Faust, Part a, 1. 11529. 
« Cf. Fingal, Bk. vi, p. 264, 1. 24. 
*Cf. Laihmon, p. 275, 1. 2. 

* The '* Geist der Lieder " is repeatedly referred to in the Litder Sineds, e. ^., pp. 142, 182, 
etc. Cf. Ehrmann, op. cit., p. 40, and cp. infra, pp. 141 and 147. 
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Ossianic. A comparison borrowed from Ossian is found in ** Jo- 
sephs Erste Reise'* (p. 151): 

. der im Frieden, 
Aehnlich dem Adler am Felsengipfel, 
Mit wachem Auge ruhet, und adlerschnell 
Auf Slorer seiner Rube sich niedersenkt. 
Sie bluten, liegen, und der Sieger 
Schwebet zuriicke zum Felsengipfel. 

And now for a few passages from ** Temora.*' Bk. ii, p. 319, 11. 

32-3 : ** The eyes of Morven do not sleep. They are watchful, as 

eagles, on their mossy rocks ;'* p. 321, 11. 31-3 : ** Descending like 

the eagle of heaven, . . . the son of Trenmor came. ' * Bk. iii, p. 

330, 11. 1 1-2 : *'They return . . ., like eagles to their . . . rock, 

after the prey is torn on the field.** Another Ossianic comparison 

is the following (p. 155): **DieFursten stehn, Zwo Sonnen.'* 

See ** Temora,*' Bk. vi, p. 349, 1. 27 : ** Yet is the king ... a sun 

. . .,'* etc. The **Zweite Reise " contains a stanza that is modeled 

closely after a passage in Ossian ("Temora," Bk. ii, p. 323, 11. 

11-20): 

Die Kinder Teuts . . . soUten nur 

* 
Die Stelle zeichnen, wo sich umarmeten 
Die GrSssten Deutschlands, Joseph und Friederich, 
Hin Eichen pflanzen, dass die spStslen 
Enkel im Schatten sich diess erzahllen. 

In the poem, " Die Saule des Pflugers,*' we encounter the fol- 
lowing Ossianic reminiscences (p. 166): '*Inder Seele des Bar- 
den ist Licht des Liedes.** * And (p. 167): 

FlUgel des Blitzes hatte der hohe Gedanke, 
Welcher dem Herrscher die Seele durchfuhr.* 

In the same poem we have the Ossianic comparison (p. 168): 
'* Die Seele so still, Wie scheidende Sonnen.'* * 

The poem ** Auf den Oberdruiden an der Rur" and the fol- 
lowing ones written in the bardic spirit contain Ossianic touches 
here and there in much the same way. ** An einen Bardenfreund, * * 
contains some verses of Ossianic description (p. 175): 

* Cf. The War of Caros, p. i88, 11. i-a : " The light of the song rises in Ossian'a soul." 
2Cf. Temora, Bk. iv, p. 338, 11. 8-9 : " The light-winged thought that flies across the soul." 
Bk. vi, p. 350, 11. 11-9 : "As lightning ... a thought came rushing along my soul." 

*Cf. Dar-Thula, p. 379, last 2 11. : " Thy soul was generous and mild, like the hour of the set- 
ting suo," etc. 
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In den Tagen des Herbsts, wenn sich der Abend brSlunt, 
Irr' ich einsam den Ilayn,* irr' ich die Fluren durch, 

*•• 

Ja, dann seyd ihr vor mir, Wilder mit seufzenden 
Tannen ! bist du vor mir, spradelnder Erlenbach ! 
Und ihr Teiche voll Schilfes ! 

Von dem kiihlenden West' umrauscht. 

The autumn, the darkening evening, the lonely wanderer in the 
grove and on the heath, the sighing pines, ** the breeze in the reeds 
of the lake,*' * combine to form an ideal Ossianic picture. More 
of the same kind is found in the poem. — ** Der Strahl aus Osten *' 
referring to the sun, as employed in the next poem, ** Auf das 
Haupt der Starken bei den Markmannern (p. 180) is undoubtedly 
Ossian's "beam of the east." * 

In a poem addressed to Gleim, **Auf den Bardenfuhrer der 
Brennenheere,'' Denis refers to his translation of Ossian and to 
the favorable reception accorded it by Gleim (p. 186): 

. Ossians erhabne 

Lieder nachzustimmen 
Rang es,* und errang mir einen Gleim. 

On pp. 189-90 we read : 

Aber du, Gespielinn 
Meiner Lieder, Harfe ! 

Theuer bist du mir, 
Seit du mir mit Morvens 
Neugeweckten Kl&ngen 
Dieses Mannes Herz gewonnen hast. 

"An Friedrichs Harden '* (Ramler) breathes the bardic spirit more 
intensely than some of the others we have been considering. When 
Denis calls 'Thaten* * Flammen * (p. 191), we recall Ossian's 
*' Our deeds are streams of light. ' ' * Denis's druids dwell in caves, 
as they do in Ossian. * * Druiden locket er hervor Aus ihrer Hohle, ' * 
he sings (p. 195) in ** An den Oberbarden der Pleisse " (Weisse) 
and so Ossian addresses the druid as the ** dweller of the rock." * 
The next song is addressed * * An den Beredtesten der Donau- 
druiden " (Ignaz Wurz). The word ' schwellen * in the expression 

» Cf. Carric-Thura, p. 146, 11. 3-4 ; cp. Temora, Bk. iii, p. 328, 1. 6 ; etc.; also Ossians and 
Sineds Lieder, 1784, Vol. 4, p. 148. 
■ Cf. Lathmon, p. 275, 1. 16. 

* Mcin Spiel. 

* Cf. Temora, Bk. ii, p. 323, 1. a8. 

* Cf. Comala, p. 140, 1. 27, and note. 
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''Thranen Schwellen in . . . Augen'* (p. 199) no doubt goes back 
toOssian; compare * * Dar-Thula, ' ' p. 286,1. 17: ** Tears swell in 
her . . . eyes!*' Denis uses the word frequently in other con- 
nections/ 

Kretschmann's poem, *'Rhingulphs Lied an Sined,*' which fol- 
lows, is answered by Denis in **Sineds Gesicht, Rhingulphen dem 
Freunde der Geister gewidmet,*' a poem teeming with Ossianic 
properties, the ghosts playing an especially prominent part. In- 
tensely Ossianic is the following comparison (p. 207): 

Und meine Freude 

War, wie des Mondes Antlitz, wenn ein Dunst 
Sich von der Erde schwingend es beschleicht. ' 

The ghost tells Denis that Rhingulph (p. 209): 

. . nannte dich den Freund an Ossians Busen, 
Dem Ossiao am Abend seiner Augen 
Die Harfe liess. — 

In a note to ** Sineds Gesicht," Denis quotes Kretschmann's reply, 
in which the latter addresses him as ** Sined, treuster Freund von 
Fingals Sohne !'* and exclaims: *'Hatt*ich UUins Lieder, both 
ich dir sie an.*'' — The succeeding poem, ** An einen jUngling,'* 
enjoins a youth to conduct himself so that his fame may go down 
in the songs of the bards, that darkness may not dwell around his 
grave, that his name may not die like the thunder echoed by the 
hills, and gives him much similar advice such as Ossian was accus- 
tomed to extend to his Celtic heroes. 

** Sineds Vaterlandslieder, " a series of four poems, contain the 
never -failing Ossianic paraphernalia as before. The bard sings in 
a grove, reclining upon moss in the shade of an oak, with the 
breeze trembling through the leaves and sighing in the harp.* In 
the opening line of the next poem, '* Sineds Morgenlied,*' the poet 
calls upon the harp to descend (p. 232): ** Harfe 1 steig nieder." 
Compare **Urlaub von der sichtbaren Welt *' (p. 283): 

Steig nieder, Schattenharfe ! 

Vom wiegenden Zweige der Tanne ! 

The ' Schattenharfe ''^ is Ossian's 'shadowy harp,' **Temora,'' Bk. 

• Cp. Sineds Lieder, pp. 334, 335, etc. 

*Cf. #. ^., Croma, p. 179, 11. 16-7 : The joy " was like the faint beam of the moon spread 
on a cloud in heaven." 

• Cf. Sineds Lieder, pp. 309-10, note. 
♦Cf. i^iV/.,p. 315. 

• Cp. Urlaub,pp. 384, 388, Vicrte Klage, p. 370, and infra, p. 149. 
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vii, p. 361, 1. 4, and in *'Teraora,** Bk. v,p. 340,1. 2, we read: ** De- 
scend from thy place, O harp." The harp may hang on a branch, 
as in ** Berrathon," p. 380, 1. 31.* — ** Das Donnerwetter * * contains 
occasional Ossianic nature touches. This poem is followed by six 
laments, ** Sineds Klagen,*' in which the grief now and again takes 
an Ossianic tone, as witness the opening verses of the first, an elegy 
on Gellert's death (p. 253): 

Schauemdes LUftchen ! woher ? 
Triib ist der Tag. In dem entbl&tterten Hayne 



. sitz* ich einsam 
Auf mein Saitenspiel gelehnet, 
Da k5mmst du, Liiftchen ! schwirrest mir 
So klaglich, so kl9.glich die Saiten hindurch.^ 

Ossianic also is the tone of the opening lines of the second com- 
plaint, sung on a cloudy autumn day (p. 258) : 

Traurig ist der Tag ! 
Von der Himmelstochter 
Blicken ungetrSstet 

D&mmert er dahin. 
Graue Xebelsaulen 
Steigen von Gebirgen. 

Ossian calls the sun '* the son of heaven,'* not the '* daughter,** but 
Denis made similar changes of this nature, e. g., in the opening 
line of * * Dar-Thula * * and elsewhere he translates "daughter of 
heaven,** referring to the moon, by **Sohn der Nacht.** ' Denis 
adds a note to his translation in ** Dar-Thula,'* explaining that he 
took the liberty to institute the change, because moon in German, 
forsooth, is of the masculine gender.* And thus we arrive at 
'Himmelstochter.* Compare furthermore ** Carrie -Thura,*' p. 
152, 11. 12-3 : '* Grey mist rests on the hills," and the like ; also 
the oft repeated 'columns* and 'pillars' of mist. — In the same 
complaint the line (p. 259): "Ein Seufzer reisst sich aus der 
Brust*** recalls Ossian*s "The sigh bursts from their breasts.*** 
In this poem Denis laments the taste of those to whom IViiz is 

* Cp. alio Ossiana und Sineds Lieder, 1784, Vol, 4, p. 149, p. 203 ; Vol. 5, p. 151. 

*Cf. particularly Tcmora, Bk. i, p. 313, 11. 1-3 and the note ; also Bk. vii, p. 355, II. ao-i. 

*Cp. Das Kunstfeuer, Ossians und Sineds Lieder, 1784, Vol. 4, p. 206. 

<Cf. /<5/i/., Vol. 3, p. 50. 

^Cp. in/ra, p. 138. 

«Cf. The Battle of Lora, p. 298, 11. 14-5. 
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everything. He can not follow in their footsteps, because (p. 261): 

Greis Ossian in dem Geleite 
Der Barden und Skalden besucht ihn. 
Er hSret am schweigenden Monde 
Gesinge vergangener Alter. 

The fourth complaint is an elegy on the death of Joh. v. Nep. 
Hohenwart, a friend of Denis, whose ghost is asked to appear. — 
The concluding stanza of the fifth contains an Ossianic compari- 
son (p. 276) : **Sein Leben bleibt . . . ein Strom von ewighel- 
lem Lichte.*' Compare ** Temora/* Bk. i, p. 311, 11. 22-3 : '* My 
life shall be one stream of light.*' Several Ossianic touches in the 
last poem of the collection, **Urlaub von der'sichtbaren Welt,** 
have been referred to. Ossianic furthermore is the following pic- 
ture (p. 284) : 

KUhle Lafte sAuseln, 

Wiesenquellen lauten, 

Durch die Tannenzacken 

Blinkt der milde Mond ; 

Aber schweigend, schweigend steht der HUgel, 

Der den Barden deckt. 

* Silent * as a standing epithet frequently goes with * hill * in Os- 
sian, and the hill covering the dead has been noticed ; we have it 
again on pp. 287-8. 

Having now considered the poems of the first collection, we are 
ready to turn our attention to the new offspring of Denis* s muse 
that found a place in the first edition of Ossians und Sineds Lieder 
(1784), the first three volumes of which contain the translation of 
Ossian, revised with reference to the English edition of 1773.* 
Aside from the alterations necessitated by the conformity to the 
new English edition and the working over of " Comala ** referred 
to above (p. 124), the changes are inconsiderable. The fragment 
of a Norse poem, *'Fithona,** given by Macpherson in the pref- 
ace to the edition of 1773, is translated and inserted among the 
songs of Sined, Vol. 4, pp. 98-100. — In his preface **An den 
Leser * * in the first volume, Denis defends his choice of the hex- 
ameter in a few words and states : ** Er [Denis] glaubt noch Os- 
sians Aechtheit, obwohl er sich, als ein Zeitgenoss des XVIII. 
Jahrhundertes freuen miisste, wenn dieses Jahrhundert einen sol- 
chen Genius hervorgebracht hiitte.** He is strengthened in his 

Denis had originally translated from the English edition of 1765. 
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belief by the statement made by Sturz that he (Sturz) had seen the 
originals.* The preface contains also a chronological bibliography 
of Ossianic publications from 1762 to 1783, which is by no means 
complete and contains several errors. The Fragments of 1760 are 
not mentioned at all. The songs of the five bards given by Mac- 
pherson in his note to '* Croma *' are translated and placed at the 
end of the third volume under the title ** Die Octobernacht. Eine 
alte Nachahmung Ossians. * * 

I shall point out the most striking Ossianic characteristics in 
the poems that have not yet been dwelt upon. The poem ** An 
Gott/' the first in the list,' contains nothing deserving of atten- 
tion. In '*Sinedund der Tag seiner Geburt" (pp. 113-5), we 
have the hill covering the dead, the grove of oaks, druids, ghosts, 
etc. Towards the end Denis addresses his father : 

Hattest du Lieder von Selma gehSrt, 
Hattest du Sjned gesehn im Kreise der Barden, dein Antlitz 

Hatte von inniger Wonne geglanzl ! — 
Aber hangst du denn nicht . . . 

Itzo den thauenden Himmel herab? etc. 

In ** Der Fremde und Heimische,** the stranger asks whether the 
native has ever heard of Denis (p. 131) : 

Du kennst den Sanger nicht, der Ossians 
Gepriesen Lied, das einst in Morven klang, 
Den Kindem seines Volks ins Harfenspiel 
Zu singen unternahm ? 

Next we have a series of five poems, ** Sineds Traume,** in which 
we shall find occasional traces of Ossian's influence, particularly 
in the second dream. 

A typical bardic song is ** Der Neugeweihte und Sined,'* which 
contains several passages worthy of note. In the one beginning 

(p. 164): 

. . . Als sich Fingals Sohn 
Aufseinem leichten Nebel einst in Nacht 
Zura Ohre meiner Rube niederliess, 

Denis speaks of the reception of his Ossianic imitation. The fol- 
lowing comparison at the end of the passage (p. 164) is Ossianic : 
*'Und steht so fest Dem Tadel, wie den Wogen Morvens Fels." — 

* Cf. Bibliography, 1777. 

' Cf. Ossians und Sineds Lieder, Vol. 4, pp. Toi-a. 
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**Das Kunstfeuer'* contains a reference (p. 207) to an episode in 
the songs of Ossian, viz., Fingal's encounter with Swaran, ** Cath- 
Loda,*' Duan i: 

. . . 1st es Uthornas Nacht 
Beschwert mit Himmelsieichen, als Lodas Geist 
Aus seiner Wolkenburg nach Fingal 

GlUhende Schrecken umsonst versandle ? — 

In "Der Jugendgefahrte*' Denis's lament (p. 216) sounds truly 
Ossianic : 

Jilngling ! Sined ist todt. Von seiner verlassenen Halle 

TSnet kein freundlicher Laut, 
Leitet kein Fusstritt in Schatlen. Ihm haben die Sdhne der Lieder 

Traurig sein Grabmaal erhObt. 

Ossianic touches also occur in the poems that have been added 
to the fifth volume. In the " Fiinfte Reise ** Denis speaks of bad 
advice disappearing **gleich dera Nebel** (p. 89); Ossian has 
frequent comparisons to the departure of mist. The first line 
(p. 91) of the " Sechste Reise '' is typical : '* Das Grau der Vor- 
zeit hellt sich dem Barden auf.'* *'DerZwist der Fursten," a 
series of three poems, contains several things of interest. In the 
first song we have Ossian' s striking on the shield as a sign of battle 
(p. III). In the second Joseph's shield is said to be ** gleich dem 
Monde Mitten in Gewittern " (p. 113). Compare **Temora," 
Bk. i, p. 306, 11. 4-5 : *' His shield is . . . like the . . moon as- 
cending through a storm," and numerous other comparisons of a 
shield to the moon. — The lines (p. 117) : 

Die schauernde Gegend erglinzte 

Von Waffen, wie feurige Flut. 

recall ** Fingal," Bk. iv, 11. 2-3: ** The heath flamed wide with 
their arms." Ossianic in '* Wiens Befreyung " (p. 124) is ** Die 
Wolke des Tods," **the cloud of death." *— The line (p. 132) : 
'*Dein Rath ist Licht, und Flamme dein Muth," reminds us of 
*• Fingal," Bk. ii, p. 228, 1. 12 : "Thy counsel is the sun," and 
'*Temora," Bk. iv, p. 338, 1. 23 : ''Valour, like a . . . flame."— 
Ossian calls the dew the ** drops of heaven,"^ and so Denis in 
*' Der Blumenstrauss" (p. 157) **des Himmels Tropfen." 

The sixth volume, the Nachlese zu Sineds Liedern compiled and 

Cf. Temora, Bk. i, p. 307, 1. 3. 
*Cf. Temora, Bk. ii, p. 324, 1.6; Berrathon, p. 374, I. 7. 
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edited by Joseph von Retzer, contains but little that demands our 
attention. It includes several religious songs, a few translations, 
and a number of occasional poems. Some of the poems were 
written prior to Denis's acquaintance with Ossian, and these of 
course do not concern us here, but even the bardic songs contain 
little that is Ossianic, only now and then do we meet with a trace 
of the bard's influence, as e. g., in ** Der Heldentempel Oester- 
reichs" (p. 54): *'Aus jeder Brust gedrangte Seufzer steigen,*' 
reminding us of Ossian *s "The crowded sighs of his bosom 
rose.'' ' 

The edition of 1 791-2 is virtually identical with that of 1784. 
Testimony to the high rank the poems of Ossian still occupied 
in the minds of the German people is given in the preface, where 
we read : *' Auch nur ein Wort von dem Werthe der Werke, . . . 
zu sagen, ware von mir eine unverzeihliche Kiihnheit. Ossians 
Gesange haben das Alter aherner Denkmaale iiberlebt, ..." 

A cursory perusal of the facts collected above will at once lead 
us to the conclusion that Ossian meant much more to Denis than 
he did either to Klopstock or to Gerstenberg. When we consider 
the fact that Denis became wholly saturated with Ossian while 
working on his well-known translation, we no longer marvel at 
the circumstance that the characteristics of Ossian took such firm 
hold of him in the composition of his own songs. Again, it re- 
quires but a glance to see that at no time was Ossian' s influence 
stronger than during the years in which the translation was under 
way and those immediately following, that is, the influence is more 
noticeable in the poems contained in the edition of 1772 than in 
those written between 1772 and 1784. While the majority of his 
productions are of a mediocre character, they nevertheless furnish 
an extremely interesting picture of the extent to which the imitation 
of the old bard could be carried. And when we compare his orig- 
inal poems with his translation — instead of with Macpherson's 
original — the similarity will appear even more pronounced. As 
Klopstock later on turned to the Revolution, as Gerstenberg found 
solace in the study of Kant, so Denis later in life became en- 
grossed in bibliographical labors, and his Ossianic poetry fell into 
neglect. 

» or. Dar-Thula, p. 287, II. 4-5 ; cp. ibid., p. 285, 11. 30-1. 
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§4. Karl Friedrich Eretschmann.^ 

In the same year that the first two volumes of Denis's translation 
made their appearance and created such a stir in the literary world 
of Germany, another prominent example of bardic literature loomed 
up in a different quarter, ** Der Gesang Rhingulphs des Barden als 
Varus geschlagen war," which was published in the autumn of 1768, 
although the title-page bears the date 1769. This is the first in- 
stance we have of the employment of a bardic pseudonym. 
Kretschmann tells us that he received his impulse through Gersten- 
berg, whose * * Gedicht eines Skalden ' * had appeared two years 
previously, and we can easily see that the form and conception of 
Kretschmann' s song are borrowed from Gerstenberg*s poem. The 
"Gesang" was followed in 1771 by ** Rhingulphs Klage," which 
served to establish firmly the contemporary fame the ** Gesang" 
had gained for its author. In both of these poems the influence 
of Klopstock goes hand in hand with that of Ossian, just as is the 
case in so much of Denis's poetry. But while Denis's original 
poetic efforts were confined almost exclusively to i^ers (T occasion^ 
Kretschmann tried his hand not only at bardic and lyric poetry, but 
also at epigrams, fables, allegories, and even dramas and tales. 
The bardic fever thus forms a mere episode in Kretschmann' s po- 
etic activity, and, although stray pieces in the bardic vein appear 
later, the influence of Ossian did not last much beyond the middle 
of the seventies. As it was, Kretschmann borrowed fewer poetic 
motifs and expressions from Ossian than Denis did and, on the 
whole, was influenced less by him. He was extremely sensitive to 
the opposition that the Bardengedrull evoked, and he turned his 
attention into other channels just about the time that Denis began 
to devote most of his time to bibliographical researches. 

Kretschmann's epigrams, fables, dramas and tales do not, of course, 
concern us here, nor do the hymns, in which Klopstock's influence 
predominates, and, although in his lyric poetry Gleim's influence 
reigns supreme, the latter' s anacreontic tone occasionally appears 
side by side with Ossianic machinery and Klopstockian grandeur. 

'Cf. Kuncbner's Dtsche Nat. -Lit., Vol. 48, pp. 305-Ti.— Carl Friedrich Kretschmann, (der 
Borde Rhingulph). Von Dr. Hermann Fried. Knothe, Zittau, 1858. 
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We have, therefore, in addition to the bardic songs to consider 
mainly his lyric productions.* Most of that portion of Kretsch- 
mann*s work in which the influence of Ossian is traceable is con- 
tained in the first volume of his collected writings. The poetical 
productions in the volumes are preceded by a sketch "Ueber das 
Bardiet.'' It goes without saying, that Kretschmann was a firm 
believer in the authenticity of the poems of Ossian, and his admi- 
ration for the Celtic bard is apparent, when, in the strife over the 
priority of the bardic work of Klopstock, Gerstenberg, and him- 
self, he takes the stand that *' Vater Ossian war doch eher, denn 
wir alle !" - His theories as to the characteristics of the old Ger- 
manic bardic songs are based largely upon Ossian. *' Vater Os- 
sian, ein Kelte so gut als die Barden Germaniens," he says, 
*'uberzeugt uns, dass dieses wirklich der Charakter der teutschen 
Bardenlieder gewesen seyn miisse.*" Ossian*s great success he 
attributes largely to the combination of the epic and lyric elements 
in his poems. Of course the venerable Ossianic fragments must be 
regarded as the great models of the new Bardlet, While he op- 
poses the hexameter as the form in which the Bardlet shall be cast, 
yet, because of the beauty of the verse-structure, he cannot con- 
demn Denis's translation. Of Ossian's fame in the days that are 
to come he is assured.* 

The first poetic production in the volume is " Der Gesang Rhin- 
gulphs,'* to some of the Ossianic touches in which attention will 
be called. Norse mythology is introduced in the song, but not to 
the same extent as in Gerstenberg' s or Klopstock' s synchronous work 
along similar lines. The bardic paraphernalia, the moon, the grove, 
the oak, the echo, the harp, and so forth, meet us here as they do 
in Denis, and it will not be necessary to point them out. Laying 
aside these bardic properties, there really is little in the song that 
can be traced directly back to Ossian. In the first four cantos as 
well as in *' Rhingulphs Klage " and other poems of Kretschmann, 
we meet with the form Tohro for Thor.* Scheel is no doubt cor- 
rect in attributing this odd form to the frequency of names in -o 

* When we speak of ihe lyric poems, we mean those that are not distinctively bardic. The 
bardic poems are naturally, as a rule, of a lyric nature. 
«Cf Works, Vol. I, p. a. 
>Cf. ibid., p. 9. 
*Cf. i6id.,ip^. 36-7. 
6Cf. ibid., pp. 48, 73, 88, 106, etc. 
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found in Saxo Grammaticus and to the fondness of Ossian for simi- 
lar forms/ ^. ^., Aldo, Artho, Branno, Brumo, etc., etc. 

A real bardic scene is presented in the following lines of the first 
song (p. 51): 

Der machtge Wohlklang fdllte den Hain, 

Da braiisten die Eichen, 

Da rauschten die Tannen 

Holdselig darein. 

And in the same song we have the ** Geist der Lieder *' (p. 56)* as 
well as a typical Ossianic ghost (p. 55). In the second canto we 
read (p. 62): 

Frisch wie der Eichenbaum, 
Wachst Teutschlands Jugend auf. 

Compare **Carric-Thura,*' p. 152, 1. 20: "Thy family grew 
like an oak.*' — In this song we have two Ossianic pictures, the one 

(p. 64): 

Auf einmal tritt .... 
Die Sonn' empor, und vorger Nacht 
Lezte graue Nebel flieben. 

And the other (p. 72): 

... in den Lilfien flog der Sturm, 
Und Sausen war im alten Haine. 

The echo makes its appearance in the second canto (p. 72): 
'*Und Fels und Wald erklang,*' in the third (p. 79), the fourth 
(p. 107), and elsewhere.* I do not wish to imply that the author 
thought of Ossian each time he employed the echo, but there can 
be no doubt of the fact that Ossian is in large measure responsible 
for the fondness which the bardic poets had for the echo.* ** Die 
mosigte Hole** (p. 72) goes back to Ossian's mossy cave."* In 
the fourth canto we come to the battle proper and here Ossianic 
imagery is not lacking, e, g., the lines (p. 96): 

Dort, wo der kilhnsten Krieger Mengen 
Sich wie Gewitterwolken dr&ngen ? — 
Dort wird der Filbrer Varus stehn ! 

* Cf. Vierteljahnchrift fur Litteratttrgeschichte, Vol. 6, p. 199. 
•Cf. tu/ra, p. 130. 
•Cf. pp. 142, 209, 210, 283, etc. 

<Cf. Leitzmann in his review of Ehrmann's Bardische Lyrik, Literaturblatt Tiir germ, und 
rom. Phil., Vol. 16, pp. 223-4 (1895). 

»Cf. Temora, Bk. viii, p. 363, 1. 24: p. 368, 1. 3 ; etc. 
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suggest Ossian's "Their heroes follow, like the gathering of the 
rainy clouds ;''^ ** Like the clouds, that gather to a tempest . . ! 
so met the sons of the desert round . . . Fingal ;*** etc. Further 
along we have (p. 97): *'Sein Schwert . . . strahlt wie Blitz.'" 
When we read of warriors being hewn down like thistles by the 
mower (p. 100), we are reminded of the passage in " Fingal,*' Bk. 
ii, p. 231, 11. 12-3 : *' Cuthullin cut off heroes like thistles." — The 
fifth song opens with a comparison in the Ossianic vein (p. in): 

Wie wenn der lezte Wintersturm 
Noch eine Nacht mit Sausen, 
Mit Schnee und Hagel, fUrchterlich 
Durchwiltete ; dann schnell entwich, 
Auf fernem Gebiirge zu brausen : 
Der erste gdldne Friihlingstag, 
, Der lauschend hinter Wolken lag, 

Steigt freundlich nun hemieder ; 
* * 

So weicbt von uns des Krieges Wutb. 

The comparison of wrath to a storm is not foreign to Ossian,* and 
the entire passage bears a resemblance to a paragraph in '*The 
Songs of Selma."^ In the same song we have druids (p. 115) and 
the thistle again (p. 117),* also the compound "Schild-Zer- 
brecher '* (p. 118), which is Ossian's "breaker of the shields.'*' 

The next poem to be considered is ** Die Klage Rhingulphs des 
Barden," which is divided into four cantos and shows Ossian's in- 
fluence in much the same way as the ** Gesang." Ghosts are in- 
troduced at the very beginning (p. 131). Both Ossian and Klop- 
stock no doubt are represented in the lines (p. 132): 

Wie der Wasserfall brausend die Kluft durchflieht, 
Walze dich wild iiber Felsenherzen mein Lied ! — ^ 



The lines (p. 133): 



In Ranch zerdampft des Helden 
Lichtheller Rubm vor dir. 

» Cf. Fingal, Bk. i, p. 217. 11. 8-9. 

' Cf. Fingal, Bk. iv, p. 247, II. 33-5. 

'Cp. supra, p. 129, infra, p. 144. 

*Cf. The Songs of Sclma, p. 211, 1. 6. Towards the end of the first canto of the Klage (p. 
147) we have : " Des Sturmes Zom." 

'^Cf. Tauchnitz, p. 211, 11. 5-12. 

<>Cp. also Rhingulphs Klage, p. 138, etc. 

' Cf. Fingal, Bk. i, p. 217, 1. 19 ; Temora, Bk. v, p. 341, 1. 31, etc. The passage in Fingal has 
*' Thou breaker of the shields," and so Kretschmann : " du Schild-Zerbrecher." 

• Cp. supra f pp. 93 and 97. 
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recall Ossian's **fanie, that fled like the mist.'* * The following 
comparison is Ossianic (p. 134): 

Denn er fiel, er fiel, 

So reisst im Haine Teutebergs 
Des Sturmes Fluth die Eiche bin.* 

Ossian's frequent ''melting of the soul " may be responsible for 

(P- 137): 

Und ibre Seele scbmolz 

In . . . Minnegesang. 

Compare **Croma,'* p. 178, 11. 14-5: " Thy song is lovely ! . . . 
but it melts the soul.*' — Thusnelda sheds 'tears of joy* and em- 
braces her father with **schneebeschamenden '* (p. 139) arms. He 
strikes the sl)ield (p. 141) to summon warriors, and Hermann feels 
" Diesanfte Wehmuth '* (p. 147). — In the second canto we notice 
the following (p. 155): 

So wie die Feuersbrunst . . . 
Entflammt sicb oft dein Grimm . . . 
Verzebrt die Zellter . . . 

* Burning * or * flaming wrath * occurs frequently in Ossian, where 
rage is also occasionally compared to a fire. Notice also "They 
were consumed in the flames of thy wrath," ' '* His rage was a fire 
that always burned,'* * etc. Ossianic are the tone and atmosphere 
in the following passage (p. 159): 

Ich scblicb in Wald 
Bey Stemen Scbimmer ; 
Warf micb aufs Moos 
Der Felsentrtlmmer : 

* 
In bohen dicken Wipfeln brausten 
Die Geister luftger Nacht : 

» 
Und siebe, mir war, 
Als stund' ein Mann am Stamme 
Der alten Eicbe bingelebnet, 
Mit wildflattemdem Haar. 

and again (p. 161): 

* Cf. Fingal, Bk. v, p. 359, next to the last li ne. 
• Cf. xKt/ra, pp. 97-S, ixo-x. 

*Cf. The SongB of Selma, p. 211, U. 8-9. Cp. su/ra, p. xoo, but cp. Exodus, xv, 7, Psalms 
lix, 13, etc. 

*Cf. Temora, Bk. vi, p. 352, 1. 93 ; also /^/V/., p. 350, 1. 17 and note, etc. 
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Da sauste von Wacholderhiigeln 
Ein rascher Wind ihm in das Haar ; 
Ich merkte, dass auf seinen FlUgeln 
Der Geist des Romers war. 

The ''Strahl von seinem Ruhme** (p. 173) in the third canto 
recalls Ossian*s ** beam of fame.*' * — Ossian's warriors continually 
lean on their shields, and Kretschmann may have had this in mind 
when he wrote the line (p. 179): **Siegmund stand, gelehnt auf 
seinen Schild." Certain it is that the comparisons in the line (p. 
179) *'Dein Schild der Mond, dein Schwert der Blitz*'* are 
Ossianic. — In the fourth canto the stanza beginning (p. 196) : " Ich 
lag, und schlief so sliss '* is decidedly Ossianic. As he slept * grey 
ghosts arose ' (p. 197): 

Der falbe Nebel dammerte licht : 
Und mitten in wirbelnden Scbimmem 
Erblickt' ich ein Gesicht. 

It is the face of Irmgard, of which he says (p. 197): ** Der VoU- 
mond scheint so lieblich nicht!*' Ossian also compares the face 
to a moon and speaks of a maiden * * fair as the full moon. * * ' 
The spirit departs in good Ossianic style (p. 200): 

.da verschwand der Geist, 
Wie der Nebel am Teiche zerfleusst 
Wenn der Morgenwind erwacht.* 

A typical Ossianic picture is the following (p. 206), in which the 
form of comparison also savors of Ossian : 

So wie die alte Eiche, 
An alien Zweigen entlaubt, 
Hoch auf dem waldigten Berge trauert ; 
Der sinkende Nebel verhttllt ihr Haupt : 
So sass, umringt von finsterm Hanne, 
Ingwiomar, der greise Mann. 

Likewise in Ossian we have an oak "clothed in mist " ^ and the 
comparison of a warrior to a ''leafless oak.*** Compare also: 
"But now he is pale and withered like the oak." ' Ossian again 

» Cf. Temora, Bk. iv, p. 338, 1. 13. 
■ Cp. supra^ pp. 129 and 142. 

• Cf. Fingal, Bk. v, p. 257, 1. 30. 

*Cf. The War of Caros, p. 192, II. 15-6, clc. 
•Cf. Temora, Bk Hi, p. 329, 11. 94-5. 

• Cf. The War of Caros, p. 191, 1. 8. 

• Cf. The War of*Inis-Thona, p. 204, II. 30-1. 
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and again arranges comparisons in exactly the manner we have 
here, /. ^., the first member is followed by an independent sentence 
in the indicative mode. Take, e. g. , such a passage as the follow- 
ing : ** As rushes a stream of foam from the dark shady deep of 
Cromla . . . Through the breaches of the tempest look forth the 
dim faces of ghosts. So fierce," etc.* Likewise Ossianic is this 
scene (pp. 207-8): 

. . Wenn der Sturm der Nacht 
Mit alien seinen Winden crwacht, 
Die schwarze schlosende Wolke saust, 
Der Wald mit alien Zweigen braust, 
Der Donner briillt, die Haide brUUt, 
Das wilde Wasscr rauschend schwilh, 
Ueber die Felsen ins Thai sich giest, etc. , 

as are also the following comparisons (p. 210): 

Da fuhr hastig, mit blankem Schwert 

Der Held hervor 

so filhrt 

Der schnelle Blitz .... 

Herab aus finstem Gewittem. — 

Von der Linken zur Rechten flog 

Sein Schwert einen flammenden Kreis ; da bog 

Der Schwann zuriick, und Herman stand 

Wie durchs Gewitter der Mond sich wand : 

Einsamgl&nzend gebietet er. 

Compare such expressions as *' Rynoas lightning gleamed along,*' * 
" brightened, like the full moon of heaven ; when the clouds vanish 
away,'*' "risen . . . from battle, like a meteor from a stormy 
cloud,'** and the like. — The poem that follows, *'Die Jagerin,** 
includes anacreontic as well as bardic elements, without containing 
anything specifically Ossianic. It has the * grove of oaks * (p. 
224), the * snowy breast * (p. 232), the * Geist der Lieder * (p. 
229), the unavoidable echo (p. 227), and other bardic phrases that 
had by this time become quite common. 

The last poem of the first volume is "Kleist,** in three cantos, 
which cannot be said to have been strongly influenced by Ossian, 
although the same old bardic paraphernalia of harps and spirits 

» Cf. Fingal, Bk. i, p. 221, II. 4-7. 
•Cf. iifiti., Bk. Hi, p. 240, I. 25 
»Cf. ibid., Bk. vi, p. 265.11. 4-5. 
••Cf. Temora, Bk. vii, p. 357. ll. 2 -30. 
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and the like are employed and occasional Ossianic reminders occur 
e, g.j the expression (p. 259) : " Ihrer Wafferf Schein War furcht- 
bar," reminds us of Ossian*s "Terrible was the gleam of the 
steel," ^ etc. We must again point out that although similar ex- 
pressions occur also in Homer and elsewhere, Ossian served to 
intensify the impression. Kfetschmann and most of the other 
bardic poets certainly knew their Ossian better than they did their 
Homer, and I think we can give Ossian the benefit of the doubt in 
most instances. — ^The figure of the stars trembling : '* Da bebten 
die Sterne '* (p. 259), also probably goes back to Ossian, as does 
the line "Thauvoll war sein Haar*' (p. 259), with which com- 
pare, e, g.y ** Filled with dew are my locks." * 

In the second volume of Kretschmann's works, which contains 
** Hymnen," ** Scherzhafte Lieder," * ' Sinngedichte, ' * and a few 
other poems, there are but scattered signs of 05.sian's influence 
scarcely worthy of mention. Only in the *' Anhang einiger 
kleinen Bardenlieder " do we find the bardic tendency more 
strongly pronounced and in consequence more frequent traces of 
Ossian. In the first of these bardic poems, "Die teutsche 
Schamhaftigkeit," we have a ** Madchen, rabenschwarz von Haa- 
ren," ' but the comparison was a common one by this time and 
need not be referred to Ossian. In the one "An den ersten 
Weinstock " we have the echo once more (p. 230) ; likewise in 
" Das Traumgesicht " (p. 236). In the " Friihlingslied " the 
nightingale is called the bardic bird, " Du Bardenvogel Nachti- 
gall " (p. 232), the expression no doubt going back to Klopstock's 
Bardale.^ In the same poem the bard lies on the moss in the cave 
of the rock (pp. 232-3), and we have the following Ossianic lines 

(P- 233)- 

Nur selten blinkte durch die Nebeldecken 

Der sp&tdn Sonne Bllck. 

Compare Ossian 's "the sun looks through mist. " * In the last 
poem of the Anhang^ * * Das Traumgesicht, ' ' the bardic character 
stands out more prominently than in any of the preceding ones. 
The very first line gives us " Zukunftspahende Druiden " (p. 236), 

* Cf. Fingal, Bk. Hi, p. 340, 1. 12. 

■ Cf. Tcmora, Bk. vi, p. 354, II. 3-4. 

•Cf. Works, Vol. 2, p. 223; cp. supra, p. 128. 

*Cf. supra, p. 89. 

ftCf. Temora, Bk. ii, p. 324, 11. 28-9. 
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and soon the ghost of the dreamer's father hovers from the dark 
oaks (p. 237). — In all these bardic songs Gleim*s influence is dis- 
tinctly noticeable. In the second stanza of the ** Friedenslied'* 
(p. 147), we have ** tiefgestimmte Saiten/ ' whereas the original ver- 
sion in the Leipziger Musen Almanack for 1780 (p. 40) had ** Dis- 
telumkranzte Saiten.** 

Volumes 3 and 4 of the works contain comedies. In the fifth 
volume we have first some " Vermischte Gedichte und Fragmente," 
one of which is addressed to Denis : "An Sined den Harfen- 
Druiden." It is written in the bardic spirit with here and there 
an Ossianic touch. At the beginning we have an imitation of the 
Ossianic mood of forsakenness and wildness. * The spirit of 
song again appears ' and also the echo (p. 14). The poet hears 
the call of the harp, he follows the sound, until he sees **den 
Sanger am Eichenbaum " (p. 14). — On pp. 15-6 we read : 

Und nun kenn* ich dicb, Sined, 
Den Freund an Ossians Busen, 
Dem er am Abend 
Seiner Augen die Harfe liess. 
* * 

Aber ach^ kenn' ich denn nicht, 
Sined, Ossians HaHe, 
Die vom Rauschen der Speere, 
Vom S^useln der Schwerter gern begleitet wird ? 

Another bardic song is that "An Telynhardt, ' ' ' addressed to 
Hartmann, * and containing the lines (p. 50) : 

Dann tritt . unter die Bardenschaar, 



Da wirst du zittern, so wie Rhingulph 
Zitterte, wenn er zu Ossian hintrat. 



The following poem "An den Herrn B. von F. * * * ** sets 
up Ossian as a model and ends with the exclamation (p. 53) : 

O dringe fUrder bis zum Ziele, 
Und komm' als Ossian zuriick ! 

The following passage is worthy of note (p. 52) : 

* Of- Work*, Vol. 5, p. 13. Cp. Ehrmann, cfi. cit., pp. 54-5. 
«Cf. Vol. s, p. 13; cp. sufira, p. 130. 

* The word Ttlyn, as we have teen, was adopted by the bards from Klopstock. Kretsch- 
mann tues it in the poem An Vater Gleim, and elsewhere. Cp. supra, p. 88. 

^Gottlob David Hartmann, 1753-75, who in a letter to Denis, dated Tiibingen, Sept. 24, 1773, 
confesMS that he owes everything to him ( Denis) and his Ossian. (Cf. Retzer, Denis' Lit. Nach- 
lass, i8oi-a, Vol. 3, p. 194.) Hartmann has a poem An den Bardcn Rhingulph, which begins 
(Aim. der deutschen Musen for 1773, p. 12) : " O Hermanns Barde. der Du an Ossians Emportem 
Buscn Schlachtengesang gehorcht," and in which the word Telyn is also used (p. 13). 
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Als Ossian, in Deiner Bliite, 
Der sUssen Harfe schwur ; ^ 

Da harrt' er oft am heissen Tage, 
In kalten Nichten, auf der Flur ; 
Und sucht* iind fand Natur und Wahrheit, 
Bis ihn der ehrenvolle Zweig umlaubt, 
Den ihm nicht Helle's Barde, 
Der Barde Roms nicht raubt. 

We see from the above lines that Kretschmann also was not in- 
clined to set Ossian below Homer or Vergil, and that it was 
Ossian's naturalness that appealed to him, his freedom from rules 
and conventions.* 

The remainder of the fifth volume does not offer anything for 
our purpose. The sixth and last volume, which was not pub- 
lished until 1799, is made up of "Fabeln,** and of "Lyrische, 
Vermischte und Epigrammatische Nachlesen.'* In these later 
poems no traces of Ossian' s influence are discernible, except in the 
cycle of the Seasons, where we encounter an Ossianic description 
now and then, although no distinct imitation is traceable. 

I believe that the examples given have borne out the statement 
made in the introduction. Kretschmann was really never saturated 
with Ossian as Denis was. That he admired the Gaelic bard, 
he does not hesitate to admit, but aside from his fondness for the 
poems that were in everybody's mouth in his day, he felt no 
scientific curiosity to enter more deeply into the question of their 
authenticity. The fact that Klopstock and Herder regarded the 
poems as genuine, satisfied him completely. And when the bardic 
ghost stalked through the land, he willingly paid his tribute — wrote 
a number of bardic songs — and then retired on his laurels to seek new 
fields of poetical activity distinctly hostile to a continuation of Ossi- 
anic influence. Even his later lyric poems, where we might look 
for lingering tokens of its presence, reveal nothing of the sort. 
The bard and the grove and the oak of course still make their bow 
upon occasion, but these were so firmly engrafted in the lyric poetry 
of Germany by this time, that Oteian can no longer be called to 
account for each individual occurrence. More of this when we 
reach the Gbttinger Haiti, 

» Cp. Die Rcgeln, Works, Vol. 5, p. 338. 
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§ 5* Minor Bards. 

The paragraphs on Denis and Kretschmann have amply demon- 
strated just how the so-called bards were dependent upon Ossian. 
There is little difference between the bardic work of these two and 
that of the remaining bards, the names of many of whom have been 
consigned to oblivion, and it would serve little purpose to take up 
the entire work of each separately. I shall therefore content my- 
self with pointing out some of the more striking Ossianic character- 
istics in a number of selections of bardic poetry taken at random. 

Lorenz Leopold Haschka (i 749-1827), in whose lyric poetry 
the influence of Klopstock and Denis is visible, has a bardic poem 
in the Litterarische Monate^^ "Cronnan und Minona' an Annas 
HQger* (pp. 8-14), the very title of which proclaims Ossian's 
presence. The first two names are taken from ** Carric-Thura.** 
The hill we have encountered before, and in the poem we even 
have the four stones at the corners of the grave. ' Then we read 

(pp. 1 1-2): 

Horch' auf ! Da winselts das Farrenkraut 
KlSglich hindurch, wie Sterbelaut 
Auf Harfen I — Annas Seelchcn ists, Minona ! 
Sie wiinscbet die Stimme des Lobes zu hdren ! 

The sound emitted by the harp to herald a person's approaching 
death,* the desire of the ghost to hear the voice of fame are both 
taken from Ossian. Then we have * Disteln ' (p. 10) and a 
"Tochter der Schattenharfe " (p. 12), Ossian' s shadowy harp 
again. * Anna's ghost hovers over Tonthena (p. 13), the star 
mentioned several times in Ossian. • 

In the same magazine we have several other bardic songs by 
Haschka. In the one ** Bei Annas von Gluck Hilgel," we have 
the echo called the *' Sohn desFelsen" (p. 14) as in Ossian ; ^ 
likewise in **Auf Elisabeth von H." (p. 307) the echo is the 

* For full title cf. Bibliography, supra, p. 14. 

S Haschka was apparently extremely fond of the name Minona, for we meet with it several 
times again in the same collection. In the Liebeslied (pp. ax-a) Minona is the ideal maiden 
love; then we have a poem entitled An Minona (pp. 22-3), another one Minona (pp. 116-7), still 
another one Cronnan nnd Minona (p. ai8), and she occurs once more in Der Blumenstrauss 

(p. 3")- 

*Cf. The Songs of Selma, p. an, 1. 15 ; Fingal, Bk. i, p. ai8, 1. 39 ; etc., etc. 

♦Cp. supra, p. X34. 

*Cp. supra, p. 133. 

*QS, Cathlin of Clutha, p. 196, 1. 3 : Sul-Malla of Lumon, p. 199, 1. 13, etc. 

'(^. The Songs of Selma, p. aia, II. 32-3 ; cp. supra, p. 130, and in/ra, p. 150. 
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'*Bergsohn.*' — **An den Gespielen meiner Harfe*' contains the 
image of the youth standing tall "der luftigsten Eiche gleich*' 
(p. i8), with which compare "He stands tall, ... as an oak." * 
After his death, the youth lies " unter den graulichten Vier 
Steinen'* (p. 19), Ossian's "four grey stones. ** ' Note also the 
following (p. 19) : 

Wenn ich dann, gleich der Blume, yerwelkt bin 
Und, ihren Bl&ttem ^Ihnlich, mein diirr Gebein 
Zerstreut liegt, . . 



Dann komm zu meinem blumichten Hiigel her 
Mit alien deinen Liedern, und gieb, mein Freund, 
Dem Winde meinen Geist, und meine 
Harfe dem niedrigsten Es|>enzweige. 

As for the first stanza, see supra^ pp. 93-4. When we strike an 
imitator of one of the leading bards, the chances of a direct in- 
fluence on the part of Ossian are naturally lessened. More than 
likely Haschka was in this instance indebted to Klopstock more 
than to Ossian directly, or to Homer or the Bible, for that matter. 
The situation in the second stanza is thoroughly Ossianic and calls 
for no further comment 

In "Die Kraft der Tonkunst'* we encounter the bardic ma- 
chinery again as well as Ossianic rhetorical figures. The moon, 
e, ^., is called the " Nachtschild * * (p. 210). Then we have the 
* sending round the shell* (p. 212),' "derWehmut . . . Wonne** 
(p. 215), * and the following noteworthy passage (p. 215) : 

Schwindend itzt, wie Lonas Stimme 

Einst im Widerhalle starb, 
Da waldeinwftrts jSger riefen : 
Ossian ! Der Felsen Sohn 
Hcischer widerseufzt ' : 
Ossian ! 

In the poem " Auf Elizabeth von H.,'* Elizabeth is said to resemble 
the morning-sun (p. 307). In the same poem we have the ' snow 
of the bosom ' (p. 308) and in the " Geburtslied *' the 'hand of 
snow ' (p. 310).* 

1 Cf. Temora, Bk. iii, p. 329, II. 33-4 ; cp. supra, pp. 97-8, iio-i, 141^ and 144. 

»Cf. e. g., Temora, Bk. i, p. 310, 1. 29. 

»Cf. Carthon, p. 157, 1. 33. 

*Cp. supra, p. 12S. 

»Cf. I'ingal, Bk. iv. p 245, 1. 8. 
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In Karl Mastalier's (1731-95) *'Ode auf den Freyherrn von 
Laudon," we have Ossian's ' trembling harp ' several times.* ** Das 
Nationaltheater ' * shows traces of Ossian*s influence in the bardic 
paraphernalia and the imagery. The moon is termed the * daugh- 
ter of the silent night. ' * On the whole, Mastalier*s poems were but 
little influenced by Ossian, and there is nothing that distinguishes 
his poetry particularly from the usual run of bardic productions. 

Knorr's* *' Der Barde an seinen Freund K * * */* which ap- 
peared in the Leipziger Musenalmanach for 1776, is written in the 
Ossianic vein. The bard sits by the grey oak and asks the breeze 
to lift his black locks. **Wie Sanger Ossian Hebt er sich vom 
heiligen Eichbaum,*' we read on p. 95. 

In the same number of the almanac we have a bardic song by 
Brown, entitled " Die Nacht,'* in which we find Ossianic descrip- 
tion and Norse mythology side by side. In the opening lines of 
the poem, the Ossianic Stimmung is imitated to prepare for the ap- 
pearance of the ghost.* A few quotations ^from the poem may not 

be amiss : 

Und auf dem beinoosten HUgel, 
Ucber den des Sturmes FlUgel 
FlaUcrt, walleich allein.^ 

The mossy hill, the wings of the storm, the lonely wanderer are 
all Ossianic, as is the lament (p. 216): 

Auch mich, auch mich, schliesst einst im Felde 
Ein aufgethiirmter HUgel ein, 
Auch ich werd* untcr Eichenschatten 

* ** 

Wo am bemoosten Steine, etc. 

In "Das Gesicht,'* a bardic poem that appeared anonymously 
in the Almanack der deutschen Musen for 1773 (pp. 23-5), we have 
a splendid illustration of how far the imitatfon of Ossianic appari- 
tions was carried. — The situation of a ghost appearing upon a 
stream of light and the beholder trembling in terror, as presented 
in ** Die Erscheinung '* by N — ch,* is Ossianic. 

The Barden- Almanack der Teutschcn for 1802 contains a bardic 

* Cf. Almaoach der deutschen Mu«en for 1773, pp. 106-7. 

•Cf. Liu. Monate, p. 127. Cp. Dar-Thula, p. 278, 1. 5 ; p. 279, 1. 11, etc. 

•Cf. Goedeke's Grundriss, ad cd.. Vol. 4, p. 112, 27, 

♦Cf. Ehrmann, o/. cit., pp. 54-5, and su/ra, p. 147. 

*Cf. Leipziger Musenalmanach for 1776, p. 212. 

•Cf. Taschenbuch fiir Dichter unJ Dicht jrfreunde, 1778, pp. 87-8. 
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poem, ** Wodan und Braga/* with Ossianic nature touches, as the 
following extract will show (pp. 174-6): 

Welch ein Aechzen weht vom Hayn der Fichten, 



Blut'ge Schatten, .... 
Wimmcln aus der Finsterniss hervor, 

Schreiten iiber Hayde, Sumpf und Moor. 

* 
Plotzlich, gleich dem Aufnihr wilder Wogen, 
Braus't der Sturm, und hohler Donner kracht : 
Unterm dunkelblauen Himmelsbogen 
RoUt er, rollt er in Gewitter-Pracht. 
* * 

aus der Felsen-Oede 
Donnert Nachhall durch den Fichten-Wald. 

Sufficient examples have been given to show the nature of Ossianic 
imitation as practiced by the minor bardic poets. Among th^ 
features they admired in Ossian was his independence of all rules 
and conventions, and here they approach the writers of the S/onn 
and Stress. Nor did they hesitate to place him on a level with 
Homer. Interesting in this connection is the following statement 
by Bemold : * ' Und wo nahm denn Ossian seine Regeln her ? aus 
der Natur — und doch ubertrifft dieser Dichter in meinen Augen 
noch einigemiassen den Homer selbst und taugt wenigstens fiir 
einen Schweizer besser zu einem Vorbild als jener, indem seine 
besungenen Gegenstande, sowohl in als ausser der Natur, den uns- 
rigen naher kommen und ungleich ahnlicher sind, als jene der 
Griechen und Romer oder anderer Nationen. ' ' * What Ossian meant 
to them is laid down in a poem *' An Heyder,'* by J. G. Schulz, 
published in the Leipziger Musenalmanach for 1783, with a strik- 
ing quotation from which (pp. 152-3) we shall leave this portion 
of our subject. — Grim sickness has chased the joyous muses away 
from the poet's side ; no friend can aid, no book console him : 

* Cf. Aus den Papieren des Harden von Riva. Telliade, etc. Herausgegeben von Ernst Got- 
zinger. St. Gallen, 1891. p. 12 ( Vorredc zur Telliade). 
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Nur Ossians des Barden Klage 

Umgiebt in meinem Jammer mich. 

Da seh ich ihn in seiner Wiicr Hdhle, 

Voll tiefcn Schmerz die heisse Seele, 

Um Oskam, der vor Ihm erblich 

Die vilterliche Z&hre weinen : 

Und hdre seiner Harfe Jammerlaut 

Durch dumpfe Kliifte wiederhallen. 

Ich seh wie ihm auf ihren luftgen Hallen 

Die Geister der Vergangenheit erscheinen, 

Und Fingaln, der hemieder schaut 

Auf seinen alten mttdgeweinten Sohn, 

Den er von alien einsam ttbrig siehet, 

Den Barden, den des Tages Schinuner fliehet.- 



Hier find ich all die vielen Leiden, 
Das karge Loos der Sterblichkeit, 
Und die Erinnrung an verflossne Freuden, 
Die zu den gegenw&rtgen Leiden 
Noch Schwefel in die Flamme streut. — 
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VITA. 

The author was born in Barmen, Rhine Province, Germany, 
October 17, 1875. After spending three years in the VorschuU 
of the Gymnasium^ and a year in the Real'SchuUy he emigrated to 
America with his parents. He was graduated from the New York 
City public schools and entered the sub-freshman class of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York in 1890. Here he pursued the reg- 
ular scientific course and was graduated with the degree of B.S., in 
1895. From 1893 to 1898, he taught English to foreigners in the 
New York evening schools, and for two years after graduation was 
employed as correspondent and translator by a German chemical 
syndicate. He took up his Germanic studies in the fall of 1897, 
entering Columbia University as University Scholar in German. 
The following year he was appointed University Fellow. During 
the two years of post-graduate work he pursued courses in the his- 
tory of the German language and literature, in Germanic philology, 
Gothic, Old High German, Anglo-Saxon, Chaucer and Danish- 
Norwegian with Professors Wm. H. Carpenter, Calvin Thomas 
and A. V. W. Jackson, took the special courses oti Fausty Herder 
and Schiller with Professor Thomas and attended the Seminar on 
the Heliand under Professor Carpenter and that on the German 
Romantic School under Professor Thomas. In 1898, he received 
the degree of M.A. from Columbia University and, in 1899, that of 
M.S. from the College of the City of New York. The essay 
written for the former was a commentary on the Ur- Faust ; that pre- 
sented for the latter treated of the literary value of the Heliand, 
From the summer of 1899 to the fall of 1900, he studied abroad, 
collecting material for his dissertation at the British Museum and 
at a number of state and university libraries in Germany and 
Switzerland. Two semesters were spent at the University of Leip- 
zig in attendance on lectures by Professors Eduard Sievers, Karl 
Brugmann, Albert Koster, Ernst Elster and Georg Witkowski, 
and on pro-seminars by Professors Sievers, Eugen Mogk and Karl 
von Bahder. 
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Deyr i6 

deyja frandr, 

deyr si^lfr it sama ; 

en orSstfrr 

deyr aldrigi 

hveim er s^r g6^an getr. 

Hdvamdl^ 75. 

Cattle die, 

kindred die, 

we ourselves also die ; 

but the fair fame 

never dies 

of him who has earned it. 

Thorpe's Edda, 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 

The present publication is the only literary work left by its 
author. Unfortunately it lacks a few pages which, as his manu- 
script shows, he intended to add, and it also failed to receive his 
final revision. His friends have nevertheless deemed it expedi- 
ent to publish the result of his studies conducted with so much 
ardor, in order that some memorial of his life and work should 
remain for the wider public. To those acquainted with him, no 
written words can represent the charm of his personality or give 
anything approaching an adequate impression of his ability and 
strength of character. 

Conrad Hjalmar Nordby was born September 20, 1867, at 
Christiania, Norway. At the age of four he was brought to 
New York, where he was educated in the public schools. He 
was graduated from the College of the City of New York in 
1886. From December of that year to June, 1893, he taught in 
Grammar School No. 55, and in September, 1893, he was called 
to his Alma Mater as Tutor in English. He was promoted to 
the rank of Instructor in iS^j^ a position which he held at the 
time of his death. He died in St. Luke's Hospital, October 28, 
1900. In October, 1894, he began his studies in the School of 
Philosophy of Columbia University, taking courses in Philosophy 
and Education under Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, and in 
Germanic Literatures and Germanic Philology under Profes- 
sors Boyesen, William II. Carpenter and Calvin Thomas. It 
was under the guidance of Professor Carpenter that the present 
work was conceived and executed. 

Such a brief outline of Mr. Nordby*s career can, however, 
give but an imperfect view of his activities, while it gives none 
at all of his influence. He was a teacher who impressed his per- 
sonality, not only upon his students, but upon all who knew him. 
In his character were united force and refinement, firmness and 
geniality. In his earnest work with his pupils, in his lectures to 
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the teachers of the New York Public Schools and to other audi- 
ences, in his personal influence upon all with whom he came in 
contact, he spread the taste for beauty, both of poetry and of life. 
When his body was carried to the grave, the griei was not con- 
fined to a few intimate friends ; all who had known him felt that 
something noble and beautiful had vanished from their lives. 

In this regard his career was, indeed, rich in achievement, but 
when we consider what, with his large equipment, he might 
have done in the world of scholarship, the promise, so untimely 
blighted, seems even richer. From early youth he had been a 
true lover of books. To him they were not dead things ; they 
palpitated with the life blood of master spirits. The enthusiasm 
for William Morris displayed in the present essay is typical of 
his feeling for all that he considered best in literature. Such an 
enthusiasm, communicated to those about him, rendered him a 
vital force in every company where works of creative genius 
could be a theme of conversation. 

A love of nature and of art accompanied and reinforced this 
love of literature; and all combined to produce the effect of 
wholesome purity and elevation which continually emanated 
from him. His influence, in fact, was largely of that pervasive 
sort which depends, not on any special word uttered, and above 
all, not on any preachment, but upon the entire character and 
life of the man. It was for this reason that his modesty never 
concealed his strength. He shrunk above all things from push- 
ing himself forward and demanding public notice, and yet few 
ever met him without feeling the force of character that lay be- 
hind his gentle and almost retiring demeanor. It was easy to 
recognize that here was a man, self-centered and whole. 

In a discourse pronounced at a memorial meeting, the Rev. 
John Coleman Adams justly said : '' If I wished to set before my 
boy a type of what is best and most lovable in the American 
youth, I think I could find no more admirable character than that 
of Conrad Hjalmar Nordby. A young man of the people, with 
all their unexhausted force, vitality and enthusiasm ; a man of 
simple aims and honest ways ; as chivalrous and high-minded as 
any knight of old ; as pure in life as a woman ; at once gentle 
and brave, strong and sweet, just and loving; upright, but no 
Pharisee ; earnest, but never sanctimonious ; who took his work 
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as a pleasure, and his pleasure as an innocent joy ; a friend to be 
coveted ; a disciple such as the Saviour must have loved ; a true 
son of God, who dwelt in the Father's house. Of such youth 
our land may well be proud ; and no man need speak despair- 
ingly of a nation whose life and institutions can ripen such a 
fruit." L. F. M. 

College of the City of New York, 
May 15, 1901. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

It should not be hard for the general reader to understand that 
the influence which is the theme of this dissertation is real and 
explicable. If he will but call the roll of his favorite heroes, he 
will find Sigurd there. In his gallery of wondrous women, 
he certainly cherishes Brynhild. These poetic creations belong 
to the English-speaking race, because they belong to the world. 
And if one will but recall the close kinship of the Icelandic and 
the Anglo-Saxon languages, he will not find it strange that the 
spirit of the old Norse sagas lives again in our English song and 
story. 

The survey that this essay takes begins with Thomas Gray 
( 1716-1771), and comes down to the present day. It finds the 
fullest measure of the old Norse poetic spirit in William Morris 
(1834-1896), and an increasing interest and delight in it as we 
come toward our own time. The enterprise of learned societies 
and enlightened book publishers has spread a knowledge of Ice- 
landic literature among the reading classes of the present day ; 
but the taste for it is not to be accounted for in the same way. 
That is of nobler birth than of erudition or commercial pride. 
Is it not another expression of that changed feeling for the things 
that pertain to the common people, which distinguishes our cen- 
tury from the last? The historian no longer limits his study to 
camp and court ; the poet deigns to leave the drawing-room and 
library for humbler scenes. Folk-lore is now dignified into a 
science. The touch of nature has made the whole world kin, 
and our highly civilized century is moved by the records of the 
passions of the earlier society. 

This change in taste was long in coming, and the emotional 
phase of it has preceded the intellectual. It is interesting to note 
that Gray and Morris both failed to carry their public with them 
all the way. Gray, the most cultured man of his time, produced 
art forms totally different from those in vogue, and Walpole ^ said 

* Quoted in Gray, by E. W. Gosse, English Men of Letters, p. 163. 
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of these forms : '' Gray has added to his poems tliree ancient 
odes from Norway and Wales . . . they are not interesting, 
and do not, like his other poems, touch any passion. . . . Who 
can care through what horrors a Runic savage arrived at all the 
joys and glories they could conceive — the supreme felicity of 
boozing ale out of the skull of an enemy in Odin's Hall?" 

Morris, the most versatile man of his time, found plenty of 
praise for his art work, until he preached social reform to 
Englishmen. Thereafter the art of William Morris was not so 
highly esteemed, and the best poet in England failed to attain 
the laurel on the death of Tennyson. 

Of this change of taste more will be said as this essay is de- 
veloped. These introductory words must not be left, however, 
without an explanation of the word ''Influence," as it is used in 
the subject-title. This paper will not undertake to prove that 
the course of English literature was diverted into new channels 
by the introduction of Old Norse elements, or that its nature was 
materially changed thereby. We find an expression and a justifi- 
cation of our present purpose in Richard Price's Preface to the 
1824 edition of Warton's " History of English Poetr}^" (p. 15) : 
" It was of importance to notice the successive acquisitions, in 
the shape of translation or imitation, from the more polished pro- 
ductions of Greece and Rome ; and to mark the dawn of that 
asra, which, by directing the human mind to the study of clas- 
sical antiquit}^, was to give a new impetus to science and litera- 
ture, and by the changes it introduced to effect a total revolution 
in the laws which had previously governed them." Were War- 
ton writing his history to-day, he would have to account for later 
eras as well as for the Elizabethan, and the method would be the 
same. How far the Old Norse literature has helped to form 
these later eras it is not easy to say, but the contributions may be 
counted up, and their literary value noted. These are the com- 
mission of the present essay. When the record is finished, we 
shall be in possession of information that may account for cer- 
tain considerable writers of our day, and certain tendencies of 
thought. 
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I. 

THE BODY OF OLD NORSE LITERATURE. 

First, let us understand what the Old Norse literature was that 
has been sending out this constantly increasing influence into the 
world of poetry. 

It was in the last four decades of the ninth century of our era 
that Norsemen began to leave their own country and set up new 
homes in Iceland. The sixty years ending with 930 A.D. were 
devoted to taking up the land, and the hundred years that ensued 
after that date were devoted to quarreling about that land. These 
quarrels were the origin of the Icelandic family sagas. The year 
1000 brought Christianity to the island, and the period from 1030 
to 1 1 20 were years of peace in which stories of the former time 
passed from mouth to mouth. The next century saw these 
stories take written form, and the period from 1220 to 1260 was 
the golden age of this literature. In 1 264, Iceland passed under 
the rule of Norway, and a decline of literature began, extending 
until 1400, the end of literary production in Iceland. In the 
main, the authors of Iceland are unknown.^ 

There are several well-marked periods, therefore, in Icelandic 
literary production. The earliest was devoted to poetry, Ice- 
landic being no different from most other languages in the pre- 
cedence of that form. Before the settlement of Iceland, the 
Norse lands were acquainted with songs about gods and cham- 
pions, written in a simple verse form. The first settlers wrote 
down some of these, and forgot others. In the Codex Regius^ 
preserved in the Royal Library in Copenhagen, we have a col- 
lection of these songs. This material was published in the 
scventeeth century as the Samundar Edda^ and came to be 
known as the Elder or Poetic Edda, Both titles are misnomers, 
for Saemund had nothing to do with the making of the book, and 
Edda is a name belonging to a book of later date and different 
purpose. 

»B. Hoff. Hovcdpunkter af den Oldislandske litteratur-historie. 
K^benhavn. 1873. 

1 
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This work — not a product of the soil as folk-songs are — is the 
fountain head of Old Norse mythology, and of Old Norse heroic 
legends. Voluspd and Hdvamdl are in this collection, and other 
songs that tell of Odin and Baldur and Loki. The Helgi poems 
and the Volsung poems in their earliest forms are also here. 

A second class of poetry in this ancient literature is that called 
'' Skaldic." Some of this deals with mythical material, and 
some with historical material. A few of the skalds are known 
to us by name, because their lives were written down in later 
sagas. Egill Skallagrfmsson, known to all readers of English 
and Scotch antiquities, Eyvind Skdldaspillir and Sigvat are of 
this group. 

Poetic material that is very rich is found in Snorri Sturluson^s 
work on Old Norse poetics, entitled The Edda^ and often re- 
ferred to as the Tounger or Prose Edda, 

More valuable than the poetry is the prose of this literature, 
especially the Sagas. The saga is a prose epic, characteristic of 
the Norse countries. It records the life of a hero, told according 
to fixed rules. As we have said, the sagas were based upon 
careers run in Iceland's stormy time. They are both mythical 
and historical. In the mjrthical group are, among others, the 
Volsunga Saga^ the Hervarar Saga^ Fri^thjdfs Saga and 
Ragnar Lo'^broks Saga. In the historical group, the flowering 
time of which was 1 200-1 270, we find, for example, Egils Saga^ 
Eyrbyggja Saga^ Laxdcela Saga^ Grettis Saga^ Njdls Saga. 
A branch of the historic sagas is the Kings* Sagas, in which we 
find Heimskringla^ the Saga of Olaf Tryggvason^ the Platey 
Book^ and others. 

This sketch does not pretend to indicate the quantity of Old 
Norse literature. An idea of that is obtained by considering the 
fact that eleven columns of the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica are devoted to recording the works of that body of 
writings. 
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II. 

THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF LATIN. 
Thomas Gray (1716-1771). 

In the eighteenth century, Old Norse literature was the lore of 
antiquarians. That it is not so to-day among English readers is 
due to a line of writers, first of whom was Thomas Gray. In 
the thin volume of his poetry, two pieces bear the sub-title : 
'' An Ode. From the Norse Tongue." These are '' The Fatal 
Sisters," and "The Descent of Odin," both written in 1761, 
though not published until 1768. These poems are among the 
latest that Gray gave to the world, and are interesting aside from 
our present purpose because they mark the limit of Gray's pro- 
gress toward Romanticism. 

We are not accustomed to think of Gray as a Romantic poet, 
although we know well that the movement away from the so- 
called Classicism was begun long before he died. The Romantic 
element in his poetry is not obvious ; only the close observer de- 
tects it, and then only in a few of the poems. The Pindaric 
odes exhibit a treatment that is Romantic, and the Norse and 
Welsh adaptations are on subjects that are Romantic. But we 
must go to his letters to find proof positive of his sympathy with 
the breaking away from Classicism. Here are records of a love 
of outdoors that reveled in mountain-climbing and the buffeting 
of storms. Here are appreciations of Shakespeare and of Milton^ . 
the like of which were not often proclaimed in his generation. 
Here is ecstatic admiration of ballads and of the Ossian imita- ' 
tions, all so unfashionable in the literary culture of the day. 
While dates disprove Lowell's statement in his essay on Gray 
that ''those anti-classical yearnings of Gray began after he had 
ceased producing," it is certain that very little of his poetic work 
expressed these yearnings. "Elegance, sweetness, pathos, or 
even majesty he could achieve, but never that force which vi- 
brates in every verse of larger moulded men." Change Lowell's 
word "could" to "did," and this sentence will serve our pur- 
pose here. 3 
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Our interest in Gray's Romanticism must confine itself to the 
two odes from the Old Norse. It is to be noted that the first 
transplanting to English poetry of Old Norse song came about 
through the scholar's agency, not the poet's. It was Gray, the 
scholar, that made "The Descent of Odin" and "The Fatal 
Sisters." They were intended to serve as specimens of a for- 
gotten literature in a history of English poetry. In the "Adver- 
tisement" to " The Fatal Sisters" he tells how he came to give 
up the plan : " The Author has long since drop'd his design, 
especially after he heard, that it was already in the hands of a 
Person well qualified to do it justice, both by his taste, and his 
researches into antiquity." Thomas Warton's History of Eng- 
lish Poetry was the execution of this design, but in that book no 
place was found for these poems. 

In his absurd Life of Gray^ Dr. Johnson said : " His trans- 
lations of Northern and Welsh Poetry deserve praise : the imagery 
is preserved, perhaps often improved, but the language is unlike 
the language of other poets." There are more correct statements 
in this sentence, perhaps, than in any other in the essay, but this 
is because ignorance sometimes hits the truth. It is not likely 
that the poems would have been understood without the preface 
and the explanatory notes, and these, in a measure, made the 
reader interested in the literature from which they were drawn. 
Gray called the pieces " dreadful songs," and so in very truth 
they are. Strength is the dominant note, rude, barbaric strength, 
and only the art of Gray saved it from condemnation. To-day, 
with so many imitations from Old Norse to draw upon, we can- 
not point to a single poem which presers^es spirit and form as 
well as those of Gray. Take the stanza : 

Horror covers all the heath, 

Clouds of carnage blot the sun, 
Sisters, weave the web of death ; 

Sisters, cease, the work is done. 

The strophe is perfect in every detail. Short lines, each end- 
ing a sentence ; alliteration ; words that echo the sense, and just 
four strokes to paint a picture which has an atmosphere that 
whisks you into its own world incontinently. It is no wonder 
that writers of later days who have tried similar imitations ascribe 
to Thomas Gray the mastership. 
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That this poet of the eighteenth century, who '' equally de- 
spised what was Greek and what was Gothic," should have entered 
so fully into the spirit and letter of Old Norse poetry is little 
short of marvelous. If Professor G. L. Kittredge had not gone 
so minutely into the question of Gray's knowledge of Old Norse,* 
we might be pardoned ior still believing with Gosse ' that the poet 
learned Icelandic in his later life. Even after reading Professor 
Kittrcdge's essay, we cannot understand how Gray could catch 
the metrical lilt of the Old Norse with only a Latin version to 
transliterate the parallel Icelandic. We suspect that Gray's 
knowledge was fuller than Professor Kittredge will allow, al- 
though we must admit that superficial knowledge may coexist 
with a fine interpretative spirit. Matthew Arnold's knowledge 
of Celtic literature was meagre, yet he wrote memorably and 
beautifully on that subject, as Celts themselves will acknowledge.' 

The Sources of Gray's Knowledge. 
It has already been said that only antiquarians had knowledge 
of things Icelandic in Gray's time. Most of this knowledge was 
in Latin, of course, in ponderous tomes with wonderful, long 
titles ; and the list of them is awe-inspiring. In all likelihood 
Gray did not use them all, but he met references to them in the 
books he did consult. Professor Kittredge mentions them in the 
paper already quoted, but they are here arranged in the order of 
publication, and the list is lengthened to include some books that 
were inspired by the interest in Gray's experiments. 

1636 and 1651. Wormius. Seu Danica liter atura antiquis- 
sima^ vulgo Gothica dicta^ luci reddita opera Olai 
Wortnii, Cut accessit de prisca Danorum Poesi Disser- 
tatio, Hafniae. 1636. Edit. II. 165 1. 

The essay on poetry contains interlinear Latin transla- 
tions of the Epicedium of Ragnar Lot5br6k, and of the 
Drdpa of Egill Skallagrfmsson. Bound with the second 
edition of 165 1, and bearing the date 1650, is: Specimen 
Lexici runic i^ obscuriorum quarundam vocum^ quce in 

* Pp. xli-1 in Selections from the Poetry and Prose of Thomas Gray, 
edited by W. L. Phelps. Ginn & Co., Boston. 1894. 

•Life of Gray, pp. 160 ff. 

•Wm. Sharp in Lyra Celtica, p. xx. Patrick Geddes and Colleagues. 
Edinburgh. 1896. 
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friscis occurrunt historiis et poetts Daniels enodationem 
exhihens, Collectum a Magno Olavio pastore Laufasi- 
ensi^ . . . nunc in ordinem redactum^ aucium et locuple- 
tatum ah Olao Wormio, Hafniae. 

This glossary adduces illustrations from the great poems 
of Icelandic literature. Thus early the names and forms 
of the ancient literature were known. 

1665. Resenius. Edda Islandorum an. Chr, MCCXV 
islandice conscripta per Snorronem Sturlce Islandice. 
Nomophylacem nunc primum islandice^ danice et latine 
. . . Petri Johannis Resenii . . . Havniae. 1665. 

A second part contains a disquisition on the philosophy 
of the Voluspd and the Hdvam&L 

1670. Sheringham. De Anglorum Gentis Origine Discep- 
tatio, ^ua eorum migrationes^ varies sedes^ et ex parte 
res gestae^ a confusione Linguarum^ et dispersione Gen- 
tium^ usque ad adventum eorum in Britanniam investi- 
gantur ; qucedam de veterum Anglorum religione^ 
Deorum cultu^ eorumque opinionibus de statu animce 
post hanc vitam^ explicantur. Author e Roberto Sher- 
inghamo. Cantabrigiae. 1670. 

Chapter XII contains an account of Odin extracted from 
the Edda^ Snorri Sturluson and others. 

1679-92. Temple. Two essays: ''Of Heroic Virtue," ''Of 
Poetry," contained in The Works of Sir William Temple. 
London. 1757. Vol. 3, pp. 304-429. 

1689. Bartholinus. Thomce Bartholini Antiquitatum Dani- 
carum de causis contemptce a Danis adhuc gentilibus 
mortis libri III ex vetustis codicibus et monumentis hac- 
tenus ineditis congestce, Hafniae. 1689. 

The pages of this book are filled with extracts from Old 
Norse sagas and poetry which are translated into Latin^ No 
student of the book could fail to get a considerable knowl- 
edge of the spirit and the form of the ancient literature. 

1691. Verelius. Index linguae veteris Scytho-Scandicce sive 
Gothicce ex vetusti cevi monumentis , , . ed Rudbeck. 
Upsalae. 1691. 
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1697* Torfaeus. Orcades^ seu rerum Orcadensium historice. 
Havniae. 1697. 

1697. Perinskjold. Heitnskringla^ eller Snorre Sturlusons 
Nordldndske Konunga Sagor, Stockholm iae. 1697. 
Contains Latin and Swedish translation. 

1705. Hickes. Linguarum VeU. Septentrionalium thesaurus 
grammatico cr Ulcus et archceologicus, O xoniae . 1 703-5 . 
This work is discussed later. 

1716. Dryden. Miscellany Poems. Containing Variety of 
New Translations of the Ancient Poets. . . . Pub- 
lished by Mr. Dryden. London. 17 16. 

1720. Keysler. Antiquitates selectee septentrionales et CeU 
ticce quihus plurima loca conciliorum et capitularium ex- 
planantur, dogmata theologies ethnicce Celt arum gentium* 
que septentrionalium cum moribus et institutis maiorum 
nostrorum circa idola^ aras^ oracula^ templa^ lucos^ sacer- 
dotes^ regum electiones^ comitia et monumenta sepulchralia 
una cum reliquiis gentilismi in coetibus christianorum 
ex monumentis potissimum hactenus ineditis fuse perqui' 
runtur, Autore Joh. Georgio Keysler. Hannoverae. 
1720. 

1755. Mallet. Introduction a VHistoire de Dannemarc ou 
Von traite de la Riligion^ des Lois^ des Mosurs^ et des 
Usages des Anciens Danois. Par M. Mallet. Copen- 
hague. 1755. 

Discussed later. 

1756. Mallet. Monumens de la Mythologie et la Poesie des 
Celtes et particulierement des anciens Scandinaves . . . 
Par M. Mallet. Copenhague. 1756. 

1763. Percy. Five Pieces of Runic Poetry translated from 
the Islandic Language, London. 1763. 
This book is described on a \ater page. 

1763. Blair. A Critical Dissertation on the Poems of Ossian^ 
the Son of FingaL [By Hugh Blair.] London. 1763. 

1770. Percy. Northern Antiquities > or a description of the 
Manners^ Customs^ Religion and Laws of the ancient 
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Danes^ and other Northern Nations ; including these of 
our own Saxon Ancestors, With a translation of the 
Edda or System of Runic Mythology^ and other Pieces 
from the Ancient Icelandic Tongue, Translated from 
M, Mallet's Introduction a VHistoire de Dannemarc. 
London. 1770. 

1774. Warton. The History of English Poetry. By 
Thomas Warton. London. 1774-81. 

In this book the prefatory essay entitled '' On the Origin 
of Romantic Fiction in Europe " is significant. It is treated 
at length later on. 

Sir William Temple (1628-1699). 

From the above list it appears that the earliest mention in the 
English language of Icelandic literature was Sir William Tem- 
ple's. The two essays noted above have many references to 
Northern customs and songs. Macaulay's praise of Temple's 
style is well deserved, and the slighting remarks about the matter 
do not apply to the passages in evidence here. Temple's 
acknowledgments to Wormius indicate the source of his informa- 
tion, and it is a commentary upon the exactness of the anti- 
quarian's knowledge that so many of the statements in Temple's 
essays are perfectly good to-day. Of course the terms " Runic " 
and '' Gothic" were misused, but so were they a century later. 
Odin is *'the first and great hero of the western Scythians; he 
led a mighty swarm of the Getes, under the name of Goths, from 
the Asiatic Scythia into the farthest northwest parts of Europe ; 
he seated and spread his kingdom round the whole Baltic sea,' 
and over all the islands in it, and extended it westward to the 
ocean and southward to the Elve." * Temple places Odin's expe- 
dition at two thousand years before his own time, but he gets 
many other facts right. Take this summing up of the old Norse 
belief as an example : 

'* An opinion was fixed and general among them, that death 
was but the entrance into another life ; that all men who lived 
lazy and inactive lives, and died natural deaths, by sickness, or 

1 Of Heroic Virtue, p. 3^5, Vol. Ill of Sir William Temple's Works. 
London. 1770. 
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by age, went into vast caves under ground, all dark and miry, 
full of noisom creatures, usual in such places, and there forever 
grovelled in endless stench and misery. On the contrary, all 
who gave themselves to warlike actions and enterprises, to the 
conquests of their neighbors, and slaughters of enemies, and 
died in battle, or of violent deaths upon bold adventures or resolu- 
tions, they went immediately to the vast hall or palace of Odin, 
their god of war, who eternally kept open house for all such 
guests, where they were entertained at infinite tables, in per- 
petual feasts and mirth, carousing ev^ry man in bowls made of 
the skulls of their enemies they had slain, according to which 
numbers, every one in these mansions of pleasure was the most 
honoured and the best entertained." * 

Thus before Gray was born. Temple had written intelligently 
in English of the salient features of the Old Norse mythology. 
Later in the same essay, he recognized that some of the civil and 
political procedures of his country were traceable to the North- 
men, and, what is more to our immediate purpose, he recognized 
the fKjetic value of Old Norse song. On p. 358 occurs this 
paragraph : 

"I am deceived, if in this sonnet (two stanzas of ' Regner 
Lodbrog *), and a following ode of Scallogrim there be not a vein 
truly poetical, and in its kind Pindaric, taking it with the allow- 
ance of the different climates, fashions, opinions, and languages 
of such distant countries." 

Temple certainly had no knowledge of Old Norse, and yet, in 
1679, he could write so of a poem which, he had to read through 
the Latin. Sir William had a wide knowledge and a fine ap- 
preciation of literature, and an enthusiasm for its dissemination. 
He takes evident delight in telling the fact that princes and kings 
of the olden time did high honor to bards. He regrets that 
classic culture was snuffed out by a barbarous people, but he re- 
joices that a new kind came to take its place. " Some of it 
wanted not the true spirit of poetry in some degree, or that natural 
inspiration which has been said to arise from some spark of 
poetical fire wherewith particular men are born ; and such as it 
was, it served the turn, not only to please, but even to charm, the 
ignorant and barbarous vulgar, where it was in use." * 

> Of Heroic Virtue, p. 356. 
* Of Poetry, p. 416. 
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It is proverbial that music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast. That savage music charms cultivated minds is not pro- 
verbial, but it is nevertheless true. Here is Sir William Temple, 
scion of a cultured race, bearing witness to the fact, and here is 
Gray, a life-long dweller in a staid English university, endorsing 
it a half century later. As has been intimated, this was unusual 
in the time in which they lived, when, in Lowell*s phrase, the 
' ' blight of propriety " was on all poetry. But it was only the 
rude and savage in an unfamiliar literature that could give pause 
in the age of Pope. The «iilder aspects of Old Norse song and 
saga must await the stronger century to give them favor. " Be- 
hold, there was a swarm of bees and honey in the carcass of 
the lion." 

George Hickes (1642-17 15). 

The next book in the list that contains an English contribution 
to the knowledge of our subject is the Thesaurus of George 
Hickes. On p. 193 of Part I, there is a prose translation of 
'* The Awakening of Angantyr," from the Harvarar Sag'a. 
Acknowledgment is given to Verelius for the text of the poem, 
but Hickes seems to have chosen this poem as the gem of the 
Saga. The translation is another proof of an antiquarian's taste 
and judgment, and the reader does not wonder that it soon found 
a wider audience through another publication. It was reprinted 
in the books of 17 16 and 1770 in the above list. An extract or 
two will show that the vigor of the old poem has not been al- 
together lost in the translation : 

Hervor. — Awake Angantyr, Hervor the only daughter of 
thee and Suafu doth awaken thee. Give me out of the tombe, 
the hardned * sword, which the dwarfs made for Suafurlama. 
Hervardur, Hiorvardur, Hrani, and Angantyr, with helmet, and 
coat of mail, and a sharp sword, with sheild and accoutrements, 
and bloody spear, I wake you all, under the roots of trees. Are 
the sons of Andgrym, who delighted in mischief, now become 
dust and ashes, can none of Eyvors sons now speak with me out 
of the habitations of the dead ! Harvardur, Hiorvardur ! so may 
you all be within your ribs, as a thing that is hanged up to putri- 
fie among insects, unlesse you deliver me the sword which the 
dwarfs made . . . and the glorious belt. 

* Spelling and punctuation are as in the original. 
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Anganiyr, — Daughter Hervor, full of spells to raise the dead, 
why dost thou call so? wilt thou run on to thy own mischief? 
thou art mad, and out of thy senses, who art desperatly re- 
solved to waken dead men. I was not buried either by father or 
other freinds. Two which lived after me got Tirfing, one of 
whome is now possessor thereof. 

Hervor, — Thou dost not tell the truth : so let Odin hide thee 
in the tombe, as thou hast Tirfing by thee. Art thou unwilling, 
Angantyr, to give an inheritance to thy only child ? . . . 

Angantyr, — Fals woman, thou dost not understand, that 
thou speakest foolishly of that, in which thou dost rejoice, for 
Tirfing shall, if thou wilt beleive me, maid, destroy all thy off- 
spring. 

Hervor, — I must go to my seamen, hefe I have no mind to 
stay longer. Little do I care, O Royall fremd, what my sons 
hereafter quarrell about. 

Angantyr, — Take and keep Hialmars bane, which thou shalt 
long have and enjoy, touch but the edges of it, there is poyson 
in both of them, it is a most cruell devourer of men. 

Hervor, — I shall keep, and take in hand, the sharp sword 
which thou hast let me have : I do not fear, O slain father ! what 
my sons hereafter may quarrell about. . . . Dwell all of you 
safe in the tombe, I must be gon, and hasten hence, for I seem 
to be, in the midst of a place where fire burns round about me. 

One can well imderstand, who handles the ponderous The* 
saurus^ why the first English lovers of Old Norse were antiquar- 
ians. " The Awakening of Angantyr " is literally buried in this 
work, and only the student of Anglo-Saxon prosody would come 
upon it unassisted, since it is an illustration in a chapter of the 
Grammaticce Anglo- Saxonicce et Moeso-Gothicce, Students 
will remember in this connection that it was a work on poetics that 
saved for us the original Icelandic Edda, The Icelandic skald 
had to know his nation's mythology. 

Thomas Percy (1729-1811). 

The title of Chapter XXIII in Hickes' work indicates that even 
among learned doctors mistaken notions existed as to the relation- 
ship of the Teutonic languages. It took more than a hundred 
years to set the error right, but in the meanwhile the literature of 
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Iceland was becoming better known to English readers. To the 
French scholar, Paul Henri Mallet (i 730-1807), Europe owes the 
first popular presentation of Northern antiquities and literature. 
Appointed professor of belles-lettres in the Copenhagen academy 
he found himself with more time than students on his hands, be- 
cause not many Danes at that time understood French. His lei- 
sure time was applied to the study of the antiquities of his 
adopted country, the King's commission for a history of Den- 
mark making that necessary. As a preface to this work he pub- 
lished, in 1755, an Introduction a VHistoire de Dannemarc ok 
Pon traite de la Riligion^ des Lois^ des Mceurs et des Usages 
des Anclens Danois^ and, in 1756, the work in the list on a pre- 
vious page. In this second book was the first translation into a 
modern tongue of the Edda^ and this volume, in consequence, at- 
tracted much attention. The great English antiquarian, Thomas 
Percy, afterward Bishop of Dromore, was early drawn to this 
work, and with the aid of friends he accomplished a translation 
of it, which was published in 1770. 

Mallet's work was very bad in its account of the racial affinities 
of the nations commonly referred to as the barbarians that over- 
turned the Roman empire and culture. Percy, who had failed 
to edit the ballad MSS. so as to please Ritson, was wise enough 
to see Mallet's error, and to insist that Celtic and Gothic anti- 
quities must not be confounded. ', Mallet's translation of the 
Edda was imperfect, too, because he had followed the Latin 
version of Resenius, which was notoriously poor. Percy's 
Edda was no better, because it was only an English version of 
Mallet. But we are not concerned with these critical considera- 
tions here ; and so it will be enough to record the fact that with 
the publication of Percy's Northern Antiquities — the English 
name of Mallet's work — in 1770, knowledge of Icelandic litera- 
ture passed from the exclusive control of learned antiquarians. 
More and more, as time went on, men went to the Icelandic 
originals, and translations of poems and sagas came from the 
press in increasing numbers. In the course of time came original 
works that were inspired by Old Norse stories and Old Norse 
conceptions. 

We have already noted that Gray's poems on Icelandic themes, 
though written in 1761, were not published until 1768. Another 
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delayed work on similar themes was Percy's Pive Pieces of 
Runic Poetry^ which, the author tells us, was prepared for the 
press in 1761, but, through an accident, was not published until 
1763. The preface has this interesting sentence : "It would be 
as vain to deny, as it is perhaps impolitic to mention, that this at- 
tempt is owing to the success of the Erse fragments." The book 
has an appendix containing the Icelandic originals of the poems 
translated, and that portion of the book shows that a scholar's 
hand and interest made the volume. So, too, does the close of 
the preface : '^ That the study of ancient northern literature hath 
Its important uses has been often evinced by able writers : and 
that it is not dry or unamusive this little work it is hoped will 
demonstrate. Its aim at least is to shew, that if those kind of 
studies are not always employed on works of taste or classic ele- 
gance, they serve at least to unlock the treasures of native genius ; 
they present us with frequent sallies of bold imagination, and 
constantly afford matter for philosophical reflection by showing 
the workings of the human mind in its almost original state of 
nature." 

That original state was certainly one of original sin, if these 
poems are to be believed. Every page in this volume is drenched 
with blood, and from this book, as from Gray's poems and the 
other Old Norse imitations of the time, a picture of fierceness 
and fearfulness was the only one possible. Percy intimates in 
his preface that Icelandic poetry has other tales to tell besides the 
" Incantation of Hervor," the '' Dying Ode of Regner Lodbrog," 
the " Ransome of Egill the Scald," and the ''Funeral Song of 
Hacon," which are here set down ; he offers the *' Complaint of 
Harold" as a slight indication that the old poets left "behind 
them many pieces on the gentler subjects of love or friendship." 
But the time had not come for the presentation of those pieces. 

All of these translations were from the Latin versions extant 
in Percy's time. This volume copied Hickes's translation of 
" Hervor's Incantation" modified in a few particulars, and like 
that one, the other translations in this volume were in prose. The 
work is done as well as possible, and it remained for later scholars 
to point out errors in translation. The negative contractions in 
Icelandic were as yet unfamiliar, and so, as Walter Scott pointed 
out (in Edin, Rev,^ Oct., 1806), Percy made Regner Lodbrog 
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say, *'The pleasure of that day (of battle, p. 34 in this Pive 
Pieces) was like having a fair virgin placed beside one in the 
bed," and " The pleasure of that day was like kissing a young 
widow at the highest seat of the table," when the poet really 
made the contrary statement. 

Of course, the value of this book depends upon the view 
that is taken of it. Intrinsically, as literature, it is well-nigh 
valueless. It indicates to us, however, a constantly growing 
interest in the literature it reveals, and it undoubtedly directed 
the attention of the poets of the succeeding generation to a field 
rich in romantic possibilities. That no great work was then 
created out of this material was not due to neglect. As we shall 
see, many puny poets strove to breathe life into these bones, but 
the divine power was not in the poets. Some who were not 
poets had yet the insight to feel the value of this ancient litera- 
ture, and they made known the facts concerning it. It seems a 
mechanical and unpromising way to have great fKjetry written, 
this calling out, ''New Lamps for Old." Yet it is on record 
that great poems have been written at just such instigation. 

Thomas Warton (i 728-1 790). 

Historians* of Romanticism have marked Warton's History of 
English Poetry as one of the forces that made for the new idea 
in literature. This record of a past which, though out of favor, 
was immeasurably superior to the time of its historian, spread 
new views concerning the poetic art among the rising generation, 
and suggested new subjects as well as new treatments of old sub- 
jects. We have mentioned the fact that Gray handed over to 
Warton his notes for a contemplated history of poetry, and that 
Warton found no place in his work for Gray's adaptations from 
the Old Norse. Warton was not blind to the beauties of Gray's 
poems, nor did he fail to appreciate the merits of the litera- 
ture which they illustrated. His scheme relegated his remarks 
concerning that poetry to the introductory dissertation, " Of the 
Origin of Romantic Fiction in Europe." What he had to say 
was in support of a theory which is not accepted to-day, and of 
course his statements concerning the origin of the Scandinavian 

' Stopford Brooke, English Literature. D. Appleton & Co. , New York. 
1884. p. 150. 
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people were as wrong as those that we found in Mallet and 
Temple. But with all his misinformation, Warton managed to 
get at many truths about Icelandic poetry, and his presentation of 
them was fresh and stimulating. Already the Old Norse mythol- 
ogy was well known, even down to Valhalla and the mistletoe. 
Old Norse poetry was well enough known to call forth this re- 
mark : 

" They (the * Runic ' odes) have a certain sublime and figura- 
tive cast of diction, which is indeed one of their predominant 
characteristics. . . . When obvious terms and phrases evidently 
occurred, the Runic poets are fond of departing from the com- 
mon and established diction. They appear to use circumlocu- 
tion and comparisons not as a matter of necessity, but of choice 
and skill : nor are these metaphorical colourings so much the re- 
sult of want of words, as of warmth of fancy." The note gives 
these examples: " Thus, a rainbow is called, the bridge of the 
gods. Poetry, the mead of Odin. The earth, the vessel that 
floats on ages. A ship, the horse of the waves. A tongue, the 
sword of words. Night, the veil of cares." 

A study of the notes to Warton's dissertation reveals the fact 
that he had made use of the books already mentioned in the list 
on a previous page, and of no others that are significant. But 
such excellent use waa made of them, that it would seem as if 
nothing was left in them that could be made valuable for spread- 
ing a knowledge of and an enthusiasm for Icelandic literature. 
When it is remembered that Warton's purpose was to prove the 
Saracenic origin of romantic fiction in Europe, through the Moors 
in Spain, and that Icelandic literature was mentioned only to ac- 
count for a certain un- Arabian tinge in that romantic fiction, the 
wonder grows that so full and fresh a presentation of Old Norse 
poetry should have been made. He puts such passages as these 
into his illustrative notes : *' Tell my mother Suanhita in Den- 
mark, that she will not this summer comb the hair of her son. I 
had promised her to return, but now my side shall feel the edge 
of the sword." There is an appreciation of the poetic here, that 
makes us feel that Warton was not an unworthy wearer of the 
laurel. He insists that the Saxon poetry was powerfully affected 
by "the old scaldic fables and heroes," and gives in the text a 
translation of the '' Battle of Brunenburgh" to prove his case. 
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He admires ''the scaldic dialogue at the tomb of Angantyr," but 
wrongly attributes a beautiful translation of it to Gray. He 
quotes at length from '' a noble ode, called in the northern chron- 
icles the Elogium of Hacon, by the scald E}^'ynd ; who, for his 
superior skill in poetry was called the Cross of Poets (Eyvindr 
Skdlldaspillir), and fought in the battle which he celebrated." 

He knows how Iceland touched England, as this passage will 
show: "That the Icelandic bards were common in England 
during the Danish invasions, there are numerous proofs. Egill, 
a celebrated Icelandic poet, having murthered the son and many 
of the friends of Eric Blodaxe, king of Denmark or Norway, 
then residing in Northumberland, and which he had just con- 
quered, procured a pardon by singing before the king, at the 
command of his queen Gunhilde, an extemporaneous ode. Egill 
compliments the king, who probably was his patron, with the 
appellation of the English chief. "I offer my freight to the 
king. I owe a poem for my ransom. I present to the English 
Chief the mead of Odin." Afterwards he calls this Danish 
conqueror the commander of the Scottish fleet. '' The com- 
mander of the Scottish fleet fattened the ravenous birds. The 
sister of Nera (Death) trampled on the foe : she trampled on the 
evening food of the eagle." 

So wide a knowledge and so keen an appreciation of Old 
Norse in a Warton, whose interest was chieflj elsewhere, argues 
for a spreading popularity of the ancient literature. Thus far, 
only Gray has made living English literature out of these old 
stories, and he only two short poems. There were other attempts 
to achieve poetic success with this foreign material, but a hun- 
dred exacting years have covered them with oblivion. 

Drake (i 766-1 836). Mathias (i 754-1 835). 

In the second decade of the nineteenth century, Nathan Drake, 
M.D., made a strong effort to popularize Norse mythology and 
literature. The fourth edition of his work entitled Literary 
Hours (London, 1820) contains^ an appreciative article on the 
subject, the fullness of which is indicated in these words from 
p. 309 : 

"The most striking and characteristic parts of the Scandi- 

* Vol. 3, pp. 146-311. 
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navian mythology, together with no inconsiderable portion of 
the manners and customs of our northern ancestors, have now 
passed before the reader; their theology, warfare, and poetry, 
their gallantry, religious rites, and superstitions, have been 
separately, and, I trust, distinctly reviewed." 

The essay is written in an easy style that doubtless gained for 
it many readers. All the available knowledge of the subject 
was used, and a clearer view of it was presented than had been 
obtainable in Percy's "Mallet." The author was a thoughtful 
man, able to detect errors in Warton and Percy, but his zeal in 
his enterprise led him to praise versifiers inordinately that had 
used the "Gothic fables." He quotes liberally from writers 
whose books are not to be had in this country, and certainly the 
uninspired verses merit the neglect that this fact indicates. He 
calls Sayers' pen " masterly " that wrote these lines : 

Coucher of the ponderous spear. 

Thou shout' St amid the battle's stound — 
The armed Sisters hear, 

Viewless hurrying o'er the ground 
They strike the destin'd chiefs and call them to the skies. 

(P. i68.) 

From Penrose he quotes such lines as these : 

The feast begins, the skull goes round, 
Laughter shouts — the shouts resound. 
The gust of war subsides — E'en now 

The grim chief curls his cheek, and smooths his rugged brow. 

(p- 171.) 

From Sterling comes this imitation of Gray : 

Now the rage of combat burns. 

Haughty chiefs on chiefs lie slain ; 
The battle glows and sinks by turns, 
Death and carnage load the plain. 
(P. 172.) 
From these extracts, it appears that the poets who imitated 
Gray considered that only " dreadful songs," like his, were to be 
found in Scandinavian poetry. 

Downman, Herbert and Mathias are also adduced by Dr. 
Drake as examples of poets who have gained much by Old Norse 
borrowings, but these borrowings are invariably scenes from a 
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chamber of horrors. It occurs to me that perhaps Dr. Drake 
had begun to tire of the spiritless echoes of the classical schools, 
and that he fondly hoped that such shrieks and groans as those 
he admired in this essay would satisfy his cravings for better 
things in poetry. But the critic had no adequate knowledge of 
the way in which genius works. His one desire in these studies 
of Scandinavian mythology was " to recommend it to the votaries 
of the Muse, as a machinery admirably constructed for their pur- 
pose" (p. 158). He hopes for "a more extensive adoption of 
the Scandinavian mythology, especially in our epic and lyric 
compositions" (p. 311). We smile at the notion, to-day, but 
that very conception of poetry as " machinery" is characteristic 
of a whole century of our English literature. 

The Mathias mentioned by Drake is Thomas James Mathias, 
whose book. Odes Chiefly from the Norse Tongue (London, 
1 781), received the distinction of an American reprint (New 
York, 1806). Bartholinus furnishes the material and Gray the 
spirit for these pieces. 

Amos S. Cottle (1768-1800). William Herbert 
(1778-1847). 

In this period belong two works of translation that mark the 
approach of the time when Old Norse prose and poetry were to 
be read in the original. As literature they are of little value, and 
they had but slight influence on succeeding writers. 

At Bristol, in 1797, was published Icelandic Poetry^ or^ The 
Edda of Saemund translated into English Verse^ by A. S. 
Cottle of Magdalen College, Cambridge. This work has an In- 
troduction containmg nothing worth discussing here, and an 
"Epistle" to A. S. Cottle from Robert Southey. The laureate, 
in good blank verse, discourses on the Old Norse heroes whom 
he happens to know about. They are the old favorites, Regner 
Lodbrog and his sons ; in Southey's poem the foeman's skull is, 
as usual, the drinking cup. It was certainly time for new actors 
and new properties to appear in English versions of Scandinavian 
stories. 

The translations are twelve in number, and evince an intelli- 
gent and facile versifier. When all is said, these old songs could 
contribute to the pleasure of very few. Only a student of his- 
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tory, or a poet, or an antiquarian, would dwell with loving in- 
terest on the lays of Vafthrudnis, Grimner, Skirner and Hymer 
(as Cottle spells them). Besides, they are difficult to read, and 
must be abundantly annotated to make them comprehensible. In 
such works as this of Cottle, a Scott might find wherewith to 
lend color to a story or a poem, but the common man would bor- 
row Walpole's words, used in characterizing Gray's " Odes " : 
" They are not interesting, and do not . . . touch any passion ; 
our human feelings . . . are not here affected. Who can care 
through what horrors a Runic savage arrived at all the joys and 
glories they could conceive — the supreme felicity of boozing ale 
out of the skull of an enemy in Odin's hall? " * 

In 1804 a book was published bearing this title-page : Select 
Icelandic Poetry^ translated from the originals: with notes. 
The preface was signed by the author, William Herbert. The 
pieces are from Ssemund, Bartholinus, Verelius, and Perinskjold's 
edition of Heimskringla^ and were all translated with the as- 
sistance of the Latin versions. The notes are explanatory of the 
allusions and the hiatuses in the poems. Reference is made to 
MSS. of the Norse pieces existing in museums and libraries, 
which the author had consulted. Thus we see scholarship be- 
ginning to extend investigations. As for the verses themselves 
not much need be said. They are not so good as Cottle's, al- 
though they received a notice from Scott in the Edinburgh Re- 
view. The thing to notice about the work is that it pretends to 
come direct from Old Norse, not, as most of the work dealt with 
so far, via Latin. 

Icelandic poetry is more difficult to read than Icelandic prose, 
and so it seems strange that the former should have been attacked 
first by English scholars. Yet so it was, and until 1844 our 
English literature had no other inspiration in old Norse writings 
than the rude and rugged songs that first lent their lilt to Gray. 
The human North is in the sagas, and when they were revealed to 
our |>eople, Icelandic literature began to mean something more 
than Valhalla and the mead-bouts there. The scene was changed 
to earth, and the gods gave place to nobler actors, men and 
women. The action was lifted to the eminence of a world- 
drama. But before the change came Sir Walter Scott, and it is 

* Quoted in Introduction, p. vii. 
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fitting that the first period of Norse influence in English litera- 
ture should close, as it began, with a great master. 

Sir Walter Scott (i 771-1832). 

In 1792, Walter Scott was twenty-one years old, and one of 
his note-books of that year contains this entry : " Vegtam's Kvitha 
or The Descent of Odin, with the Latin of Thomas Bartholine, 
and the English poetical version of Mr. Gray ; with some account 
of the Death of Balder, both as related in the Edda, and as 
handed down to us by the Northern historians — Auctore Gualtero 
Scoii,^* According to Lockhart,* the Icelandic, Latin and Eng- 
lish versions were here transcribed, and the historical account 
that followed — seven closely written quarto pages — was read 
before a debating society. 

It was to be expected that one so enthusiastic about antiquities 
as Scott would early discover the treasury of Norse history and 
song. At twenty-one, as we see, he is transcribing a song in a 
language he knew nothing about, as well as in translations. 
Fourteen years later, he has learned enough about the subject to 
write a review of Herbert's Poems and Translations,^ 

In 1 81 3, he writes an account of the Eyrbyggja Saga for 
Illustrations of Northern Antiquities (edited by Robert Jame- 
son, Edinburgh, 1814). 

There are two of Scott's contributions to literature that possess 
more than a mere tinge of Old Norse knowledge, namely, the 
long poem ''Harold, the Dauntless" (published in 1817), and 
the long story "The Pirate" (published in 182 1). The poem 
is weak, but it illustrates Scott's theory of the usefulness of poet- 
ical antiquities to the modern poet. In another connection Scott 
said : "In the rude song of the Scald, we regard less the strained 
imagery and extravagance of epithet, than the wild impressions 
which it conveys of the dauntless resolution, savage superstition, 
rude festivity and ceaseless depredations of the ancient Scandi- 
navians."* The poet did his work in accordance with this 
theory, and so in " Harold, the Dauntless," we note no flavor of 

» Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., Vol. I, p. 231. Bos- 
ton, Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1879. 
'Edinburgh Review, Oct., 1806. 
'Quoted in Lockhart*s Life, Vol. Ill, p. 241. 
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the older poetry in phrase or in method. Harold is fierce enough 
and grim enough to measure up to the old ideal of a Norse hero. 
" I was rocked in a buckler and fed from a blade," is his boast 
before his newly christened father, and in his apostrophe to his 
grandsire Eric, the popular notion of early Norse antiquarianism 
is again exhibited : 

In wild Valhalla hast thou quaffed 
From foeman's skull metheglin draught ? 

Scott's scholarship in Old Norse was largely derived from the 
Latin tomes, and such conceptions as those quoted are therefore 
common in his poem. That the poet realized the inadequacy of 
such knowledge, the reyiew of Herbert's poetry, published in the 
Edinburgh Review for- October, 1806, shows. In this article 
he has a vision of what shall be when men shall be able ''to 
trace the Runic rhyme " itself. 

" The Pirate," exhibited the Wizard's skill in weaving the old 
and the new together, the old being the traditions of the Shet- 
lands, full of the ancestral beliefs in Old Norse things, the new 
being the life in those islands in a recent centurv*. This is a stir- 
ring story, that comes into our consideration because of its Scan- 
dinavian antiquities. Again we find the Latin treasuries of Bar- 
tholinus, Torfaeus, Perinskjold and Olaus Magnus in evidence, 
though here, too, mention is made of " Haco," and Tryggvason 
and *' Harfager." With a background of island scenery, with 
w^hich Scott became familiar during a light-house inspector's voy- 
age made in 18 14, this story is a picture full of vivid colors and 
characters. In Noma of the Fitful Head, he has created a mys- 
terious personage in whose mouth " Runic rhymes" are the only 
proper speech. She stills the tempest with them, and " The 
Song of the Tempest " is a strong apostrophe, though it is neither 
Runic nor rhymed. She preludes her life-stor}- with verses that 
are rhymed but not Runic, and she sings incantations in the same 
wise. This Rcimkennar is an echo of the Voluspd^ and is the 
only kind of Norse woman that the time of Scott could imagine. 
Claud Halcro, the poet, is fond of rhyming the only kind of Norse- 
man known to his time, and in his " Song of Harold Harfager " 
we hear the echoes of Gray's odes. Scott's reading was wide in 
all ancient lore, and he never missed a chance to introduce an odd 
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custom if it would make an interesting scene in his story. So 
here we have the "Sword Dance" (celebrated by Olaus Mag- 
nus, though I have never read of it in Old Norse) , the ' ' Ques- 
tioning of the Sibyl " (like that in Gray's '' Descent of Odin"), 
the '' Capture and Sharing of the Whale," and the " Promise of 
Odin." In most of the natives there are turns of speech that re- 
call the Norse ancestry of the Shetlanders. 

In Scott, then, we see the lengthening out of the influence of 
the antiquarians who wrote of a dead past in a dead language. 
The time was at hand when that past was to live again, painted 
in the living words of living men. 
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III. 

FROM THE SOURCES THEMSELVES. 

In the preceding section we noted the achievements of Eng- 
lish scholarship and genius working under great disadvantages. 
Gray and Scott may have had a smattering of Icelandic, but 
Latin translations were necessary to reveal the meaning of what 
few Old Norse texts were available to them. This paucity of 
material, more than the ignorance of the language, was respon- 
sible for the slow progress in popularizing the remarkable litera- 
ture of the North. Scaldic and Eddie poems comprised all that 
was known to English readers of that literature, and in them the 
superhuman rather than the human elements were predominant. 

We have come now to a time when the field of our view 
broadens to include not only more and different material, but 
more and different men. The sagas were annexed to the old 
songs, and the body of literature to attract attention was thus in- 
creased a thousand fold. The antiquarians were supplanted by 
scholars who, although passionately devoted to the study of the 
past, were still vitally interested in the affairs of the time in 
which they lived. The second and greatest stage of the develop- 
ment of Old Norse influence in England has a mark of distinc- 
tion that belongs to few literary epochs. The men who made it 
lived lives that were as heroic in devotion to duty and principle 
as many of those written down in the sagas themselves. I have 
sometimes wondered whether it is merely accidental that English 
saga scholars were so often men of high soul and strong action. 
Certain it is that Richard Cleasby, and Samuel Laing, and 
George Webbe Dasent, and Robert Lowe are types of men that 
the Icelanders would have celebrated, as having '' left a tale to 
tell " in their full and active lives. And no less certain is it that 
Thomas Carlyle, and Matthew Arnold, and William Morris, and 
Charles Kingsley, and Gerald Massey labored for a better man- 
hood that should rise to the stature and reflect the virtues^ of the 
heroes of the Northland. 

23 
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Richard Cleasby (i 797-1847). 
In the forties of the nineteenth century several minds began to 
work, independently of one another, in this wider field of Ice- 
landic literature. Richard Cleasby (1797-1847), an English 
merchant's son with scholarly instincts, began the study of the 
sagas, but made slight progress because of what he called an 
^'unaccountable and most scandalous blank," the want of a dic- 
tionary. This was in 1840, and for the next seven years he. 
labored to fill up that blank. The record* of those years is a 
wonderful witness to the heroism and spirit of the scholar, and 
justifies Sir George Dasent's characterization of Cleasby as ''one 
of the most indefatigable students that ever lived." The work 
thus begun was not completed until many years afterward (it is 
dated 1874), and, by untoward circumstances, very little of it is 
Richard Cleasby's. But generous scholarship acknowledged its 
debt to the man who gave his strength and his wealth to the 
work, by placing his name on the title-page. No less shall we 
fail to honor his memory by mentioning his labors here. 
Although the dictionary was not completed in the decade of its 
inception, the study that it was designed to promote took hold 
on a number of men and the results were remarkable for both 
literature and scholarship. 

Thomas Carlyle (i 795-1881). 
First in order of time was the work of Thomas Carlyle. It 
will not seem strange to the student of English literature to find 
that this writer came under the influence of the old skalds and 
sagaman and spoke appreciative words concerning them. His 
German studies had to take cognizance of the Old Norse treas- 
uries of poetry, and he became a diligent reader of Icelandic 
literature in what translations he could get at, German and Eng- 
lish. The strongest utterance on the subject that he left behind 
him is in "Lecture I" of the series "On Heroes, Hero-Wor- 
ship, and the Heroic in History," dated May, 1840. This is a 
treatment of Scandinavian mythology, rugged and thorough, like 
all of this man's work. Carlyle evinces a scholar's instinct in 

* In G. W. Dasent's Life of Cleasby, prefixed to the Icelandic-English 
Dictionary. Based on the MS. collection of the late Richard Cleasby, en- 
larged and completed by Gudbrand Vigfusson. Oxford. 1874. 
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more than one place, as, for instance, when he doubts Xheg-rand- 
mother etymolog}' of Edda^ an etymology repeated until a much 
later day by scholars of a less sure sense.* But this lecture 
" On Heroes " is also a glorification of the literature with which 
we are dealing, and in this regard it is worthy of special note 
here. 

In the first place, Carlyle with true critical instinct caught the 
essence of it; to him it seemed to have "a rude childlike way 
of recognizing the divineness of Nature, the divineness of Man." 
For him Scandinavian mythology was superior in sincerity to the 
Grecian, though it lacked the grace of the latter. *' Sincerity, I 
think, is better than grace. I feel that these old Northmen were 
looking into Nature with open eye and soul : most earnest, 
honest; childlike, and yet manlike; with a great-hearted sim- 
plicity and depth and freshness, in a true, loving, admiring, 
unf earing way. A right valiant, true old race of men." This is 
a truer appreciation than Gray and Walpole had, eighty years 
before. In the second place, Carlyle was not misled into thinking 
that valor in war was the only characteristic of the rude Norse- 
man, and skill in drinking his only household virtue. " Beauti- 
ful traits of pity, too, and honest pity." Then he tells of Baldur 
and Nanna, in his rugged prose account anticipating Matthew 
Arnold. Other qualities of the literature appeal to him. " I 
like much their robust simplicity ; their veracity, directness of 
conception. Thor * draws down his brows * in a veritable Norse 
rage; 'grasps his hammer till the knuckles ^row white,** 
Again ; ''A great broad Brobdignag grin of true humor is this 
Skrymir ; mirth resting on earnestness and sadness, as the rain- 
bow on the black tempest : only a right valiant heart is capable 
of that." Still again : *' This law of mutation, which also is a 
law written in man's inmost thought, has been deciphered by 
these old earnest Thinkers in their rude style." 

Thomas Carlyle, seeking to explain the worship of a pagan 
divinity, chose Odin as the noblest example of such a hero. The 
picture of Odin he drew from the prose Edda, mainly, and his 

* In another work by Carlyle, Tke Early Kings of Norway ( 1875) he 
takes special delight in revealing to Englishmen name etymologies that 
hark back to Norse times. Of this sort are Osborn from Osbjorn ; Tooley 
St. (London) from St. Olave, St. Oley, Stooley, Tooley, (Chap. X). 
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purpose required that he paint the picture in the most attractive 
colors. So it happened that our English literature got its first 
complete view of Old Norse ethics and art. The memory of 
Gray's "dreadful songs" had ruled for almost a century, and 
ordinary readers might be pardoned for thinking that Old Norse 
literature, like Old Norse history, was written in blood. We 
have seen that Gray's imitators perpetuated the old idea, and 
that even Scott sanctioned it, and now we see England's eman- 
cipation from it. The grouty old Scotchman of Craigenputtoch 
knew no more Icelandic than most of his fellow countrymen (be 
it noted that he said: '^From the Humber upwards, all over 
Scotland, the speech of the common people is still in a singu- 
lar degree Icelandic, its Germanism has still a peculiar Norse 
tinge") ; but he saw far more deeply into the heart of Icelandic 
literature than anybody before him. His emphasis of its many 
sidedness, of its sincerity, its humanity, its simplicity, its direct- 
ness, its humor and its wisdom, was the signal for a change in 
the popular estimation of its worth to our modern art. Since 
his day we have had Morris and Arnold and a host of minor 
singers, and the nineteenth century revival of interest in Old 
Norse literature. 

The other work by Carlyle dealing directly with Old Norse 
material is The Early Kings of Norway, Here he digests 
Heimskringla^ which was obtainable through Laing's transla- 
tion, in a way to stir the blood. The story, as he tells it, is 
breathlessly interesting, and it is a pity that readers of Carlyle so 
often stop short of this work. As in the Hero -Worships he 
shows this Teutonic bias, and the religious training that minified 
Greek literature. 

Snorri's work elicits from him repeated applause. Here, for 
instance, in Chap. X : ''It has, all of it, the description (and we 
see clearly the fact itself had) , a kind of pathetic grandeur, sim- 
plicity, and rude nobleness ; something Epic or Homeric, with- 
out the metre or the singing of Homer, but with all the sincerity, 
rugged truth to nature, and much more of piety, devoutness, rev- 
erence for wliat is ever high in this universe, than meets us in 
those old Greek Ballad-mongers." 
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Samuel Laing (i 780-1 868). 

It was the work of Samuel Laing that gave Carlyle the mate- 
rial for this last-mentioned book.* Laing's translation of Heims- 
kringla bears the date 1844, and although Mr. Dasent's quaint 
version of the Prose JSdda preceded it by two years, The Sagas 
of the Norse Kings was the '' epoch-making" book. It is true 
that a later version has superseded it in literary and scholarly 
finish, but Laing's work was a pioneer of sterling intrinsic value, 
and many there be that do it homage still. Laing had the laud- 
able ambition — so seldom found in these days — '' to give a plain, 
faithful translation into English of the Heimskringla^ unencum- 
bered with antiquarian research, and suited to the plain English 
reader." * With this work, then, Icelandic lore passes out of the 
hands of the antiquarian into the hands of common readers. It 
matters little that the audience is even still fit and few ; from this 
time on he that runs may read. 

For our purpose it will not be necessary to characterize the 
translation. Laing commanded an excellent style, and he was 
enthusiastic over his work. Indeed, the commonest criticism 
passed on the " Preliminar}- Dissertation" was that the author's 
zeal had run away with his good sense. Be that as it may, Laing 
called the attention of his readers to the neglect of a literature 
and a history which should be England's pride, as Anglo-Saxon 
literature and history even then were. The reviews of the time 
made it appear as if another Battle of the Books were impending 
— Anglo-Saxon versus Icelandic ; a writer in the English Re- 
view (Vol. 82, p. 316), pro-Saxon in his zeal, admitting at last 
that " of none of the children of the Norse, whether Goth or 
Frank, Saxon or Scandinavian, have the others any reason to be 
ashamed. All have earned the gratitude and admiration of the 
world, and their combined or successive efforts have made Eng- 
land and Europe what they are." 

It is refreshing to come upon new views of Old Norse char- 
acter, that recognize " amidst anarchy and bloodshed, redeem- 
ing features of kindliness and better feeling which tell of the 

» The Early Kings of Norway bears a later date — 1875 — than the works 
we are considering just now, and it is dealt with here only because Car- 
lylc's Heroes and Hero -Worship belongs in the decade we are consid- 
ering. 

•Chap. V of Preliminary Dissertation. 
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mingled principles that war within our nature for the mastery." 
Laing's translation accomplished this for English readers, and 
with the years came a deeper knowledge that showed those 
touches of tenderness and traits of beauty which, even in 1S44, 
were not perceptible to those readers. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (i 807-1 882). 
James Russell Lowell (1819-1891). 

TTie Story of the Norse Klngs^ thus translated by an English- 
man, suggested to our American poet, Longfellow, a series of 
lyrics on King Olaf . The young college professor that wrote 
about Frithjof^s Saga in the North American Review for 
1837, was bound, sooner or later, to come back to the field when 
he found that the American reading public would listen to what- 
ever songs he sang to them. Before 1850, Longfellow had 
written ^' The Challenge of Thor," a poem which imitated the 
form of Icelandic verse and catches much of its spirit. In 1859, 
the thought came to him '' that a very good poem might be 
written on the Saga of King Olaf, who converted the North ito 
Christianity." Two years later he completed the lyrics that 
compose ''The Musician's Tale" in The Tales of a Wayside 
Inn^ published in 1863, and in this work '' The Challenge of 
Thor " ser\'es as a prelude. The pieces after this prelude are not 
imitations of the Icelandic verse, but are like Tegner's Frithjof^s 
Saga^ in that each new portion has a meter of its own. There 
is not, either, a consistent effort to put the flavor of the North into 
the poetr\', so that, properly speaking, we have here only the re- 
telling of an old tale. The ballad fer\ or and movement are often 
perceptible, though nowhere does the poet strike the ringing note 
of '' The Skeleton in Armor," published in the volume of 
1841. 

Truth to tell, Longfellow's '' Saga of King Olaf" is not a re- 
markable work. One who reads the few chapters in Carlyle's 
Early Kings of Norway that deal with Olaf Tryggvason gets 
more of the fire and spirit of the old saga at every turning. The 
poet chooses scenes and incidents very skilfully, but for their proper 
presentation a terseness is necessary that is not reconcilable with 
frequent rhymes. Compare the saga account with the f>oem's : 
'' What is this that has broken? " asked King Olaf. '' Norway 
from thy hand, King," answered Tamberskelver. 
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'* What was that ? *' said Olaf, standing 

On the quarter deck. 
• • Something heard I like the stranding 

Of a shattered wreck." 
Einar then, the arrow taking 

From the loosened string, 
Answered, **That was Norway breaking 

From thy hand, O King ! ' ' 

Nevertheless, Longfellow is to be thanked for acquainting a 
wide circle of readers with the sterling saga literature. 

One other American poet was busy with the ancient Northern 
literature at this time. James Russell Lowell wrote one notable 
poem that is Old Norse in subject and spirit, " The Voyage to 
Vinland." The third part of the poem, " Gudrida's Prophecy," 
hints at Icelandic versification, and the short lines are hammer- 
strokes that warm the reader to enthusiasm. Far more of the 
spirit of the old literature is in this short poem than is to be 
found in the whole of Longfellow's " Saga of King Olaf." The 
character of Biorn is well drawn, recalling Bodli, of Morris' 
poem, in its principal features. Certainly there is a reflection 
here of that Old Norse conception of life which gave to men's 
deeds their due reward, and which exalted the power of will. 
This poem was begun in 1850, but was not published till 1868. 

In Lowell's poems are to be found many figures and allusions 
pointing to his familiarity with Icelandic song and story. At 
the end of the third strophe of the '' Commemoration Ode," for 
instance. Truth is pictured as Brynhild, 

plumed and mailed. 
With sweet, stern face unveiled. 

In these borrowings of themes and allusions, Lowell is at one 
with most of the poets of the present day. It used to be the 
fashion, and is still, for tables of contents in volumes of verse to 
show titles like these : " Prometheus " ; '' Iliad VIII, 542-561 " ; 
" Alectr}on." Present-day volumes are becoming more and 
more besprinkled with titles like these : ^' Balder the Beautiful" ; 
''The Death of Arnkel," etc. In this fact alone is seen the 
turn of the tide. Heroes and heroines in dramas and novels are 
beginning to bear Old Norse names, even where the setting is 
not northern ; witness Sidney Dobell's Balder^ where not even a 
single allusion is made to Icelandic matters. 
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Matthew Arnold (182 2-1 888). 

Matthew Arnold's strong sympathy with noble and virile litera- 
ture of whatever age or nation led him in time to Old Norse, and 
his poem '^ Balder Dead" is of distinct importance among the 
works of the nineteenth century in English literature. It is an 
addition of permanent value to our poetry, because of its marked 
originality and its high ethical tone. '^ Mallet, and his version 
of the Edda, is all the poem is based upon," says Arnold.^ It 
is the poet's divinely implanted instinct that gathers from the few 
chapters of an old book a knowledge wonderfully full and deep 
of the cosmogony and eschatology of the northern nations of 
Europe. *' Balder Dead" tells the familiar story of the whitest 
of the gods, but it also contains the essence of Old Icelandic re- 
ligion; indeed there is no single short work in our language 
which gives a tithe of the information about the North, its spirit, 
and its philosophy, which this poem of Matthew Arnold's sets 
forth. In future days a text-book of original English poems 
will be in the hands of our boys and girls which will enable them 
to get, through the medium of their own language, the message 
and the spirit of foreign literature. Old Norse song will need 
no other representative that Matthew Arnold's ''Balder Dead." 

This is an original poem. It does not imitate the verse nor 
the word of the older song, but the flavor of it is here. Gray 
and his imitators drew from the Icelandic fountain " dreadful 
songs " and many poets since have heard no milder note. Matthew 
Arnold's instincts were for peace and the arts of peace, and he 
found in Balder a type for the ennobling of our own century. 
Balder says to his brother who has come to lament that Lok's 
machinations will keep the best beloved of the gods in Niflheim : 

For I am long since weary of your storm 

Of carnage, and find, Hermod, in your life 

Something too much of war and broils, which make 

Life one perpetual fight, a bath of blood. 

Mine eyes are dizzy with the arrowy hail ; 

Mine ears are stunn'd with blows, and sick for calm. 

Arnold has exalted the Revelator of the Northern mythology-, 
and in magnificent poetry sets forth his apocalyptic vision : 

^ Letters, Vol. I, p. 55, dated Dec. 12, 1855. 
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Unarm' d, inglorious ; I attend the course 
Of ages, and my late return to light, 
In times less alien to a spirit mild, 
In new-recover*d seats, the happier day. 

Far to the south, beyond the blue, there spreads 
Another Heaven, the boundless — no one yet 
Hath reach *d it ; there hereafter shall arise 
The second Asgard, with another name. 

There re-assembling we shall see emerge 
From the bright Ocean at our feet an earth 
More fresh, more verdant than the last, with fruits 
Self-springing, and a seed of man preserved, 
Who then shall live in peace, as now in war. 

Here is the grandest message that the Old Norse religion had 
to give, and Matthew Arnold concerned himself with that alone. 
It is a far cry from Regner Lodbrog to this. There is a fine 
touch in the introduction of Regner into the lamentation of 
Balder. Arnold makes the old warrior say of the ruder skalds : 

But they harp ever on one string, and wake 
Remembrance in our souls of war alone. 
Such as on earth we valiantly have waged, 
And blood, and ringing blows, and violent death. 
But when thou sangest. Balder, thou didst strike 
Another note, and, like a bird in spring, 
Thy voice of joyance minded us, and youth. 
And wife, and children, and our ancient home. 

Here is a human Norseman, a figure not often presented in the 
versions of the old stories tliat English poets and romancers have 
given us. Arnold did a good service to Icelandic literature when 
he put into Regner's mouth mild sentiments and a love for home 
and family. The note is not lacking in the ancient literature, 
but it took Englishmen three centuries to find it. It was the 
scholar, Matthew Arnold, who first repeated the gentler strain in 
the rude music of the North, as it was the scholar, Thomas Gray, 
who first echoed the '* dreadful songs*' of that old psalmody. 
Gray has all the culture of his age, when it was still possible to 
compass all knowledge in one lifetime ; Arnold had all the lit- 
erary culture of his fuller century when multiplied sciences force 
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a scholar to be content with one segment of human knowledge. 
The former had music and architecture and other sciences among 
his accomplishments ; the latter spread out in literature, as 
'* Sohrab and Rustum," ^' Empedocles on Etna," *' Tristram and 
Iseult," as well as '' Balder Dead" attest. The quatrain prefixed 
to the volume containing the narrative and elegiac poems be- 
tokens what joy Arnold had in his literary work, and indicates 
why these poems cannot fail to live : 

What poets feel not, when they make, 

A pleasure in creating, 
The world in its turn will not take 

Pleasure in contemplating. 

Balder is the creation of Old Norse poetry that is most popular 
with contemporary English writers, and Matthew Arnold first 
made him so. As Bugge points out, no deed of his is *^ celebrated 
in song or story. His personality only is described; of his ac- 
tivity in life almost no external trait is recorded. All the stress 
is laid upon his death ; and, like Christ, Baldr dies in his youth." * 

Sir George Webbe Dasent (1820-1896). 
Among the scholars who have labored to give England the 
benefit of a fuller and truer knowledge of Norse matters, none 
will be remembered more gratefully than Sir George Webbe 
Dasent. Known to the reading public most widely by his trans- 
lations of the folk-tales of Asbjornsen and Moe, he has still a 
claim upon the attention of the students of Icelandic. As we 
have seen, he gave out a translation of the Younger Edda in 
1842, and during the half century and more that followed he 
wrote other works of history and literature connected with our 
subject. Two saga translations were published in 1861 and 1866, 
The Story of Burnt Njal^ and The Story of Gisli the Out- 
law^ which will always rank high in this class of literature. 
Njala especially is an excellent piece of work, a classic among 
translations. The ''Prolegomena" is rich in information, and 
very little of it has been superseded by later scholarship. In 1887 
and 1894 he translated for the Master of the Rolls, The Orkney 
Saga and The Saga of Hakon^ the texts of which Vigfusson 
had printed in the same series some years before. The interest 

* Heine of the Eddie Poems, p. xxxix. London, 1899. David Nutt. 
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of the government in Icelandic annals connected with English 
history is indicated in these last publications, and England is 
fortunate to have had such enthusiastic scholars as Vigfusson and 
Dasent to do the work. These men had been collaborators on 
the Cleasby Dictionary, and in this work as in all others Dasent 
displayed an eagerness to have his countrymen know how sig- 
nificant England's relationship to Iceland was. He was as cer- 
tain as Laing had been before him of the preeminence of this 
literature among the mediaeval writings. Like Laing, too, he 
would have the general reader turn to this body of work '^ which 
for its beauty and richness is worthy of being known to the 
greatest possible number of readers." ^ 

To mark the progress away from the old conception of unmit- 
igated brutality these words of Dasent stand here : * '^ The faults 
of these Norsemen were the faults of their time ; their virtues they 
possessed in larger measure than the rest of their age, and thus 
when Christianity had tamed their fury, they became the torch- 
bearers of civilization ; and though the plowshare of Destiny, 
when it planted them in Europe, uprooted along its furrow many 
a pretty flower of feeling in the lands which felt the fury of these 
Northern conquerers, their energj^ and endurance gave a lasting 
temper to the West, and more especially to England, which will 
wear so long as the world wears, and at the same time implanted 
principles of freedom which shall never be rooted out. Such 
results are a compensation for many bygone sorrows." 

Charles Kingsley (i8 19-1875). 

In 1874, Charles Kingsley visited America and delivered some 
lectures. Among these was one entitled '* The First Discovery 
of America." This interests us here because it displays an appre- 
ciation, if not a deep knowledge, of Icelandic literature. In it 
the lecturer commended to Longfellow's attention a ballad sung 
in the Faroes, begging him to translate it some day, '' as none 
but he can translate it." '^ It is so sad, that no tenderness less 
exquisite than his can prevent its being painful ; and at least in 
its denouement^ so naive, that no purity less exquisite than his can 

' Introduction to the Cleasby Dictionary. 
* Oxford Essays, 1858, p. 314. 
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prevent its being dreadful."^ Later in the lecture he commends 
to his hearers the Heimskringla of Snorri Sturluson, the 
" Homer of the North." * 

Speaking of the elements that mingled to produce the British 
character, Kingsley says : '' In manners as well as in religion, 
the Norse were humanized and civilized by their contact with 
the Celts, both in Scotland and in Ireland. Both peoples had 
valor, intellect, imagination : but the Celt had that w hich the 
burly, angular Norse character, however deep and stately, and 
however humorous, wanted; namely, music of nature, tender- 
ness, grace, rapidity, playfulness; just the qualities, combining 
with the Scandinavian (and in Scotland with the Angle) elements 
of character which have produced, in Ireland and in Scotland, 
two schools of lyric poetry second to none in the world."* Over 
the page, Kingsley has this to say : '' For they were a sad people, 
those old Norse forefathers of ours." * Humorous and sad are 
not inconsistent words in these sentences ; the Norseman had a 
sense of the ludicrous, and could jest grimly in the face of deatli. 
Of the sadness of his life, no one needs to be told who has read 
a saga or two. Kingsley says : '' There is, in the old sagas, 
none of that enjoyment of life which shines out everywhere in 
Greek poetry, even through its deepest tragedies. Not in com- 
placency with Nature's beauty, but in the fierce struggle with 
her wrath, does the Norseman feel pleasure." * 

This lecture shows a deeper acquaintance with Old Norse lit- 
erature than Kingsley was willing to acknowledge. Not only 
are the stories well chosen which he uses throughout, but the 
intuitions are sound, and the inferences based upon them. He 
anticipated the work of this investigation in the last words of the 
address. He has been telling the fine story of Thormod at 
Sticklestead : 

*' I shall not insult your intelligence by any comment or even 
epithet of my own. I shall but ask you, Was not this man your 
kinsman ? Does not the story sound, allowing for all change of 

> Lectures delivered in America in 1874, by Charles Kingsley* London* 

1875. p. 71. 
«P. 78. 
»P. 89. 
*P. 90. 
*P. 91. 
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manners as well as of time and place, like a scene out of your 
own Bret Harte or Colonel John Hay's writings ; a scene of the 
dry humor, the rough heroism of your own far West? Yes, as 
long as you have your Jem Bludsos and Tom Flynns of Vir- 
ginia City^ the old Norse blood is surely not extinct, the old 
Norse spirit is not dead." * 

Edmund Gosse (1849- ). 
Among contemporary English poets who have taught the world 
of readers that things Norse are worthy of attention, is Edmund 
Gosse. He has been more intimately connected with the popu- 
larization of modern Norwegian literature, notably of Ibsen, but 
he has also found in Old Norse story themes for poetic treatment. 
We mention '' The Death of Arnkel," found in the volume 
Firdausi in Exile^ more because it shows that our poets are 
turning to the gesta islandicorum for themes, than because it is a 
remarkable poem. More pretentious is King Erik^ a Tragedy^ 
London, 1876. Here is a noble drama which displays an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the literature that gave it its themes and 
inspiration. The author dedicates it to Robert Browning, call- 
ing it : 

. . . this lyric symbol of my labour, 
This antique light that led my dreams so long, 
This battered hull of a barbaric tabor, 
Beaten to runic song. 

I have often thought that fate was v^ry unkind to keep Brown- 
ing so persistently in the south of Europe, when, in Iceland and 
Norway, were mines that he could have worked in to such su- 
preme advantage. To be sure his method clashes with the sim- 
plicity of the Old Norse manner, but from him we should have 
had men and women superb in stature and virility, and perhaps 
the Arctic influence would have killed the troublesome tropicality 
of his language. 

This drama by Gosse is not strictly Icelandic in motive. 
Jealousy was not the passion to loosen the tongue of the saga- 
man, and in so far as that is the theme of ** King Erik," the play 
is not Old Norse in origin. Christian material, too, has been 
introduced that gives a modern tinge to the drama, but there is 

»P. 96. 
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enough of the genuine saga spirit to warrant attention to it here. 
Something more than the names is Icelandic. Here is a woman, 
Botilda, with strength of character enough to recall a Brynhild 
or a Bergthora. Gisli is the foster-brother that takes up the 
blood-feud for Grimur. Adalbjorg and Svanhilda are the 
whisperers of slander and the workers of ill. Marcus is the 
skald who is making a poem about the king. Here are customs 
and beliefs distinctly Norse : 

I loved him from the first, 
And so the second midnight to the cliff 
We went. I mind me how the round moon rose, 
And how a great whale in the offing plunged, 
Dark on the golden circle. There we cut 
A space of turf, and lifted it, and ran 
Our knife-points sharp into our arms, and drew 
Blood that dripped into the warm mould and mixed. 
So there under the turf our plighted faith 
Starts in the dew of grasses. 

(Act. IV, Sc. II.) 

But all day long I hear amid the crowds, 



A voice that murmurs in a monotone. 

Strange, warning words that scarcely miss the ear. 

Yet miss it altogether. 

Botilda, 

Oh ! God grant. 
You be not fey, nor truly near your end ! 

(Act. IV. Sc. III.) 

Although this work is dramatic in form, it is not so in spirit. 
The true dramatist would have put such an incident as the swear- 
ing of brotherhood into a scene, instead of into a speech. This 
effort is, .however, the nearest approach to a drama in English 
founded on saga material. It is curious that our poets have in- 
clined to every form but the drama in reproducing Old Norse 
literature. It is not that saga-stuff is not dramatic in possibilities. 
Ewald and Oehlenschlager have used this material to excellent 
effect in Danish dramas. Had the sagas been accessible to 
Englishmen in Shakespeare's time, we should certainly have had 
dramas of Icelandic life. 
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BY THE HAND OF THE MASTER. 

Time has brought us to the man whose work in this field needs 
no apology. The writer whom we consider next contributed 
almost as much material to the English treasury of Northern gold 
as did all the writers we have so far considered. Were it not 
for William Morris, the examination that we are making would 
not not be worth while. The name literature^ in its narrow 
sense, belongs to only a few of the writings that we have ex- 
amined up to this point, but what we are now to inspect deserves 
that title without the shadow of a doubt. For that reason we set 
in a separate chapter the examination of Morris' Old Norse 
adaptations and creations. 

William Morris (1834-1896). 

The biographer of William Morris fixes 1868 as the beginning 
of the poet's Icelandic stories.' Eirikr Magnusson, an Icelander, 
was his guide, and the pupil made rapid progress. Dasent's 
work had drawn Morris' attention to the sagas, and within a few 
months most of the sagas had been read in the original. Although 
The Saga of Gunnlang Worm-tongue was published in the 
Portnightly Review^ for January-, 1869, the Grettis Saga^ of 
April, was the first published book on an Old Norse subject. 
The next year gave the Vblsunga Saga, In 187 1, Morris made 
a journey through Iceland, the fruits of which were afterwards 
seen in many a noble work. In 1875, Three Northern Love 
Stories was published, and, in 1877, The Story of Sigurd the 
Voisung and the Fall of the Niblungs. More than ten years 
passed before he turned again to Icelandic work, the Romances of 
the years of 1889 to 1896 showing signs of it, -and the translations in 
the Saga Library^ '' Howard the Halt," '/The Banded Men," 
JSyrbyggja and Heimskringla of 1891-95. These contribu- 

»The Life of William Morris, by J. W. Mackail. London, New York, 
Bombay. Vol. I, p. 200. 
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tions to the subject of our examination are no less valuable than 
voluminous, and we make no excuses for an extended considera- 
tion of them. They deserve a wider public than they have yet 
attained. 

I. 

The Story of Grettir the Strong is the title of Morris and 
Magnusson's version of the Grettis Saga, The version im- 
presses the reader as one made with loving care by artistic hands. 
Certainly English readers will read no other translation of this 
work, for this one is satisfactory as a version and as an art- work. 
English readers will here get all the flavor of the original that it 
is possible to get in a translation, and those who can read Ice- 
landic if put to it, will prefer to get Grettla through Morris 
and Magnusson. All the essentials are here, if not all the nu- 
ances. 

The reader unfamiliar with sagas will need a little patience 
with the genealogies that crop out in every chapter. The saga- 
man has a squirrel-like agility in climbing family trees, and he is 
well acquainted with their interlocking branches. There are 
cliapters in the Grettis Saga where this vanity runs riot, and 
makes us susj>ect that Iceland differed little from a country town 
of to-day in its love for gossip about the family of neighbors 
whose names happen to come into the conversation. If the 
reader will persevere through the early chapters, until Grettir com- 
mands exclusive attention, he will come to a drama which has 
not many peers in literature. The outlaw kills a man in every 
other chapter, but this record is no vulgar list of brutal fights. 
Not inhuman nature, but human nature is here shown, human 
nature struggling with unrelenting fate, making a grand fight, 
and coming to its end because it must, but without ignominy. 
How fine a touch it is that refuses to the outlaw's murderer the 
price set upon Grettir's head, because the getting of it was 
through a '' nithings-deed," the murder of a dying man ! Wil- 
liam Morris was most felicitous in envoys and dedicating poems, 
and in the sonnet prefixed to this translation he was particularly 
happy. The first eight lines describe the hero of the saga — the 
last six lines the significance of this literary creation : 
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A life scarce worth the living, a pooi fame 
Scarce worth the winning, in a wretched land, 
Where fear and pain go upon either hand. 
As toward the end men fere without an aim 
Unto the dull grey dark from whence they came : 
Let them alone, the unshadowed sheer rocks stand 
Over the twilight graves of that poor band, 
Whd count so little in the great world's game ! 

Nay, with the dead I deal not ; this man lives. 
And that which carried him through good and ill, 
Stern against fate while his voice echoed still 
From rock to rock, now he lies silent, strives 
With wasting time, and through its long lapse gives 
Another friend to me, life's void to fill. 

2. 
In the three volumes of The Earthly Paradise^ published by 
William Morris in 1 868-1 870, there are three poems which hail 
from Old Norse originals. They are '' The Land East of the 
Sun and West of the Moon," and *' The Lovers of Gudrun,*' in 
Vol. II, and '' The Fostering of Aslaug," in Vol. III. Of these 
'' The Lovers of Gudrun " forms a class by itself ; it is a poem 
to be reckoned with when the dozen greatest poems of the cen- 
tury' are listed. The late Laureate may have equalled it in the 
best of the Idylls of the King^ but he never excelled it. Let us 
look at it in detail. 

First, be it said that ^' The Lovers of Gudrun " overtops all 
the other poems in The Earthly Paradise, It would be pos- 
sible to prove tliat Morris was at his best when he worked with 
Old Norse material, but that task shall not detain us now. It is 
enough to note that the '' Prologue ** to The Earthly Paradise^ 
called ^' The Wanderers," makes the leader of these wanderers, 
who turn story-tellers when they reach the city by '' the borders 
of the Grecian sea," a Norseman. Born in Byzantium of a 
Greek mother, he claimed Norway as his home, and on his 
father's death returned to his kin. His speech to the Elder of 
the City reveals a touching loyalty to his father's home and tradi- 
tions : 

But when I reached one dying autumn-tide 

My uncle's dwelling near the forest-side, 

And saw the land so scanty and so bare, 
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And all the hard things men contend with there, 
A little and unworthy land it seemed, 
And yet the more of Asagard I dreamed. 
And worthier seemed the ancient faith of praise. 

Here is the man, William Morris, in perfect miniature. Mod- 
ern life and training had given him a speech and aspect quite 
suave and cultured, but the blood that flowed in his veins was 
red, and the tincture of iron was in it. In religion, in art, in 
poetry, in economics, he loved the past better than the present, 
though he was never unconscious of '' our glorious gains/* In 
all departments of thought the scanty, the bare, the hard, the un- 
worthy, drew first his attention and then his love and enthusiastic 
praise. And so perhaps it is explained that of all the poems in 
The Earthly Paradise^ the one indited first in the scarred and 
dreadful land where neither wheat nor wine is at home, shall be 
the finest in this latter-day retelling* 

The first seventy years of the thirteenth century were the blos- 
soming time of the historic saga in Iceland, and those writings 
that record the doings of the families of the land form, with the 
old songs and the best of the kingly sagas, the flower of North- 
ern literature. These family records never extend over more 
than one generation, and sometimes they deal vnth but a few 
years. They are half-way between romance and history, with 
the balance oftenest in favor of truth. In this g^oup are found 
Egils Saga^ known at second hand to Warton, the Eyrbyggja 
Saga^ translated by Walter Scott, and the Laxdcela Saga, 
It is the Laxdcela Saga that gives the story told by Morris in 
'* The Lovers of Gudrun." Among sagas it is famous for its 
fine portrayal of character. 

The saga and the poem tell the story of two neighboring 
farms, Herdholt and Bathsted, whose sons and daughters work 
out a dire tragedy. Kiartan and Bodli are the son and foster-son 
of the first house, and Gudrun is the daughter of the second. 
These are the principal personages in the drama, though the 
list of the other dramatis personce is a long one. Not only in 
the name of its heroine does the story suggest the Nibelungen- 
lied. The machinery of the Norse stories resembles the German 
story's in many of its parts. In this version of Morris, the main 
features of the saga are kept, and distracting details are properly 
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subordinated to the principal interest. Through the nineteen 
divisions of this storj- the interest moves rapidly, and wonder as 
to the issue is never lost. As a story-teller, Morris is distinctly 
powerful in this poem, and all the qualities that endear the story- 
teller to us are here found joined to many that make the poet a 
favorite with us. There are no lyrics in the poem — the original 
saga was without the song-snatches that are often found in sagas — 
but there are dramatic scenes that recall the power of the Master- 
poet. Least of all the poems in the Earthly Paradise does 
'' The Lovers of Gudrun " show the Chaucerian influence, and 
the reader must be captious indeed who complains of the length 
of this story. 

To the unenlightened reader this poem reveals no traits that are 
un-English. What there is of Old Norse flavor here is purely 
spiritual. The original story being in prose, no attempt could 
be made to keep original characteristics in verse-form. So '' The 
Lovers of Gudrun " can stand on its own merits as an English 
poem ; no excuses need be made for it on the plea that it is a 
translation. 

Local color is not laid on the canvas after the figures have been 
painted, but all the tints in the persons and the things are grandly 
Norse. This story is a true romance, in that the scene is far 
removed from the present day, and the atmosphere is very different 
from our own. This story is a true picture of life, in that it sets 
forth the doings of men and women in the power of the master 
passion. And so for the purposes of literature this poem is not 
Norse, or rather, it is more than Norse, it is universal. Now 
and then, to be sure, the displaced Norse ideals are set forth in 
the poem, but in such wise that we almost regret that the old 
order has passed away. The Wanderer who tells the tale as- 
sures his listeners of the truth of it in these last words of the in- 
terlude between '' The Story of Rhodope" and '^ The Lovers of 
Gudrun " : 

Know withal that we 
Have ever deemed this tale as true to be, 
As though those very Dwellers in Lax dale, 
Risen from the dead had told us their own tale ; 
Who for the rest while yet they dwelt on earth 
Wearied no God with prayers for more of mirth 
Than dying men have ; nor were ill-content 
Because no God beside their sorrow went 
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Turning to flowery sward the rock- strewn way, 
Weakness to strength, or darkness into day. 
Therefore, no marvels hath my talc to tell, 
But deals with such things as men know too well ; 
All that I have herein your hearts to move, 
Is but the seed and fruit of bitter love. 

It is aside from our purpose to tell this story here. The more 
we study this marvelous work, the more it is impressed upon us 
that in the reign of love all men and all literatures are one. To 
the Englishman this description of an Iceland maiden is no 
stranger than it was to the men who sat about the spluttering fire 
in the Icelander's hall. It is the form of Gudrun that is here 
described : 

That spring was she just come to her full height, 
Low-bosomed yet she was, and slim and light. 
Yet scarce might she grow fairer from that day ; 
Gold were the locks wherewith the wind did play, 
Finer than silk, waved softly like the sea 
After a three days' calm, and to her knee 
Wellnigh they reached ; fair were the white hands laid 
Upon the door posts where the dragons played ; 
Her brow was smooth now, and a smile began 
To cross her delicate mouth, the snare of man. 

{Earthly Paradise, Vol. II, p. 247.) 

Not less accustomed are we to such heroes as Kiartan : 

And now in every mouth was Kiartan* s name. 
And daily now must Gudrun 's dull ears bear 
Tales of the prowess of his youth to hear. 
While in his cairn forgotten lay her love. 
For this man, said they, all men's hearts did move, 
Nor yet might envy cling to such an one, 
So far beyond all dwellers 'neath the sun ; 
Great was he, yet so fair of face and limb 
That all folk wondered much, beholding him, 
How such a man could be ; no fear he knew. 
And all in manly deeds he could outdo ; 
Fleet-foot, a swimmer strong, an archer good. 
Keen-eyed to know the dark waves' changing mood ; 
Sure on the crag, and with the sword so skilled, 
That when he played therewith the air seemed filled 
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With light of gleaming blades ; therewith was he 
Of noble speech, though says not certainly 
My talc, that aught of his he left behind 
With rhyme and measure deftly intertwined. 

(P. 266.) 

The Old Norse touch here is in the last three lines which inti- 
mate that the warrior was often a bard; but be it remembered 
that the Elizabethan warrior could turn a sonnet, too. 

We have said that the Laxdcela Saga is famous for its por- 
trayal of character. This English version falls not at all below 
the original in this quality. The lines already quoted show 
Gudrun and Kiartan as to exterior. But this is a drama of flesh 
and blood creations, and they are men and women that move 
through it, not puppets. Souls are laid bare here, in quivering, 
pulsating agony. The tremendous figure of this story is not 
Kiartan, nor Gudrun, nor Refna, but Bodli, and certainly Eng- 
lish narrative poetr\' has no second creation like to him. The 
mind reverts to Shakespeare to find fit companionship for Bodli 
in poetry, and to George Eliot and Thomas Hardy in prose. 
The suggestion of Shakesp)earean qualities in George Eliot has 
been made by several great critics, among them Edmond Scherer ; * 
in Hardy and Morris, here, we find the same soul-searching 
powers. These writers have created sufferers of titanic great- 
ness, and in the presence of their tragedies we are dumb. 

An English artist has made Napoleon's voyage on H. M. S. 
Bellerophon to his prison-isle a picture that the memor}' refuses 
to forget. The picture of Bodli as he sails back to Iceland, 
which, though his home, is to be his prison and his death, is no 
less impressive : 

Fair goes the ship that beareth out Christ's truth 
Mingled of hope, of sorrow, and of ruth, 
And on the prow Bodli the Christian stands, 
Sunk deep in thought of all the many lands 
The world holds, and the folk that dwell therein, 
And wondering why that grief and rage and sin 
Was ever wrought ; but wondering most of all 
Why such wild passion on his heart should fall. 



(P. 294.) 



^Edmond Scherer. Essays on English Literature, p. 309. 
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Here we have the poet's conception — and the sagaman*s^-of 
Bodli — a man in the grip of terrible Fate, who can no more 
swerve from the paths she marks out for him than he can add a 
cubit to his stature. The Greek tragedy embodies this idea, and 
Old Norse literature is full of it. Thomas Hardy gives it later 
in his contemporary novels. We sympathize with Bodli's fate 
because his agony is so terrible, and we call him the most strik- 
ing figure in this story. But the others suffer, too, Gudrun, 
Kiartan, Refna ; they make a stand against their woe, and utter 
brave words in the face of it. Only Bodli floats downward with 
the tide, unresisting. Guest prophesies bitter things for Gudrun, 
but adds : 

Be merry yet I these things shall not be all 

That unto thee in this thy life shall fall. 

(P. 254.) 
And Gudrun takes heart. When Thurid tells her brother 
Kiartan that Gudrun has married another, his joy is shivered 
into atoms before him. But he can say, even then : 

Now is this world clean changed for me 

In this last minute, yet indeed I see 

That still it will go on for all my pain ; 

Come then, my sister, let us back again ; 

I must meet folk, and face the life beyond, 

And, as I may, walk 'neath the dreadful bond 

Of ugly pain — such men our fathers were, 

Not lightly bowed by any weight of care. 

(P-3II.) 
And Kiartan does his work in the world. Poor Refna, when 
she has married Kiartan hears women talking of the love that 
still is between Gudrun and Kiartan. She goes to Kiartan with 
the stor}', beginning with words whose pathos must conquer the 
most stoical of readers : 

Indeed of all thy grief I knew. 
But deemed if still thou saw'st me kind and true. 
Not asking too much, yet not failing aught 
To show that not far off need love be sought, 
If thou shouldst need love — if thou sawest all this. 
Thou wouldst not grudge to show me what a bliss 
Thy whole love was, by giving unto me 
As unto one who loved thee silently. 
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Now and again the broken crumbs thereof : 

Alas ! I, having then no part in love. 

Knew not how naught, naught can allay the soul 

Of that sad thirst, but love untouched and whole ! 

Kinder than e'er I durst have hoped thou art. 

Forgive me then, that yet my craving heart 

Is so unsatisfied ; I know that thou 

Art fain to dream that I am happy now, 

And for that seeming ever do I strive ; 

Thy half-love, dearest, keeps me still alive 

To love thee ; and I bless it — but at whiles, — 

(P. 343.) 

And thus she gains strength to live her life. 

Here, then, in Bodli, is another of the great tragic figures in 
literature — a sick man. There are many of them, even in the 
highest rank of literary creations, Hamlet, Lear, Othello, Mac- 
beth ! Wrong-headed, defective as they are, we w^ould not have 
them otherwrise. The pearl of greatest price is the result of an 
abnormal or morbid process. 

Bodli comes to us from Icelandic literature, and in that fact we 
note the solidarity of poetic geniuses. Not only is the great 
figure of Bodli proof of this solidarity, but many other features 
of this poem prove it. '' Lively feeling for a situation and power 
to express it constitute the poet," said Goethe. There are dra- 
matic situations in *' The Lovers of Gudrun" which hold the 
reader in a breathless state till the last word is said, and then 
leave him marveling at the imagination that could conceive the 
scene, and the power that could express it. There are gentler , 
scenes, too, in the poem, where beauty and grace are conceived 
as fair as ever poet dreamed, and the workmanship is thoroughly 
adequate. As an example of the first, take the scene of Bodli's 
mourning over Kiartan's dead body. It is here that we get that 
knowledge of Bodli's woe that robs us of a cause against him. 
What agony is that which can speak thus over the body of the 

dead rival ! 

. . . Didst thou quite 
Know all the value of that dear delight 
As I did ? Kiartan, she is changed to thee ; 
Yea, and since hope is dead changed too to me, 
What shall we do, if, each of each forgiven. 
We three shall meet at last in that fair heaven 
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The new faith tells of? Thee and God I pray 
Impute it not for sin to me to-day, 
If no thought I can shape thereof but this : 
O friend, O friend, when thee I meet in bliss, 
Wilt thou not give my love Gudrun to me, 
Since now indeed thine eyes made clear can see 
That I of all the world must love her most ? 

(P. 368.) 
Examples of the gentler scenes are scattered lavishly through- 
out the poem and it is not necessary to enumerate. 

One other sign that the Icelandic sagaman's art was kin to the 
English poet's. The last line of this poem is given thus by 

Morris : 

I did the worst to him I loved the most. 

These are the very words of Gudrun in the saga, and summing 
up as they do her opinion of Kiartan, they stand as a model of 
that compression which is so admired in our poetry. Many such 
multum in farvo lines are found in Morris' poem, and at times 
they have a beauty that is marvelous. Joined with this quality 
is the special merit of Morris — picturesqueness, and so the reader 
often feels, when he has finished a book by Morris, like the Cook 
tourist after he has ^'done" a country of Europe — it must be 
done again and again to give it its due. 

Of the other two Old Norse poems in The Earthly Paradise 
not much need be said. '' The Land East of the Sun and West 
of the Moon " is a fairy tale, in the strain of Morris* prose ro- 
mances. It was suggested by Thorpe's Tule-tide Stories^ the 
tale coming from the Volundar Saga. There is a witchery 
about it that makes it pleasant reading in a dreamy hour, but ex- 
cept the names and a few scenes about the farmstead, there is 
nothing Icelandic about it. The virile element of the best Ice- 
landic literature is wanting here, and the hero's excuse for leaving 
weapons at home when he goes to his watch is not at all natural : 

Withal I shall not see 
Men-folk belike, but faerie, 
And all the arms within the seas 
Should help me naught to deal with these ; 
Rather of such love were I fain 
As fell to Sigurd Fafnir*s-bane 
When of the dragon's heart he ate. 
(Vol. II, p. 33.) 
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This passage is nominally in the same meter as the opening 
lines of the poem : 

In this your land there once did dwell 
A certain carle who lived full well, 
And lacked few things to make him glad ; 
And three fair sons this goodman had. 

According to old time English prosody, it is the same, too, as 
the meter of Scott's Marmion ! 

In the passages quoted from '' The Lovers of Gudrun " we see 
a measure called the same as that of Pope's Essay on Man! 
Not seldom in " The Lovers " do we forget that the lines are 
rhymed in twos; indeed, often we do not note the rhyme at all. 
We are sometimes tempted to think that in this piece, if not in 
'' The Land East of the Sun," rhyme might have been dispensed 
with altogether, since it often forces archaic words and expres- 
sions into use. But it is to be said generally of Morris's manage- 
ment of the meter in the Old Norse pieces, that it was adequate 
to gain his end always, whether that end was to tell an Old Norse 
story in English, or to carry over an Old Norse spirit into Eng- 
lish. Of this second achievement we shall speak further in con- 
sidering Sigurd the Vol sung. 

There is one more tale in The Earthly Paradise which origi- 
nated in Norse legend. ''The Fostering of Aslaug " is drawn 
from Thorpe's Northern Mythology^ which epitomizes older 
sources. Aslaug is the daughter of Iceland's great hero, Sig- 
urd, and Iceland's great heroine, Br\'nhild, and her life is set 
down in this poem most beautifully. Again we note that the 
added touches of later poets fail to leave the sense of the strenu- 
ous in the picture. Aslaug is like a favorite representation of 
Brjnhild that we have seen, a lily-maid in aspect, or a Margue- 
rite. Her mother's masculinity is gone, and with it the Old 
Norse flavor. It is the privilege of our age to enjoy both the 
virility of the Old Norse and the delicacy of the mediaeval con- 
ceptions, and William Morris has caught both. 

3- 
In the opening lines of '' The Fostering of Aslaug," our poet 
wrote his doubts about his ability to sing the life of Sigurd in be- 
fitting manner. At that time he said : 
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But now have I no heart to raise 
That mighty sorrow laid asleep, 
That love so sweet, so strong and deep, 
That as ye hear the wonder told 
In those few strenuous words of old, 
The whole world seems to rend apart 
When heart is torn away from heart. 
(Vol. Ill, p. 28.) 

It is a common complaint against the poetry of William Morris 
that it is too long-winded. Each to his taste in this matter, but 
we beg to call attention to one line in the above passage : 

In those few strenuous words of old. 

Whatever may have been Morris' tendency when he wrote his 
own poetr}', he knew when concision was a virtue in the poetrv' 
of others. There is no better description of the Volsunga Saga 
than the above line, and William Morris gave the English people 
a literal version of the saga, if mayhap that strenuous paucity 
might translate the old spirit. But, as if he knew that many- 
readers would fail to make much of this version, he tried again 
on a larger scale, and the great volume Sigurd the Volsunga 
epic in character and proportions, was the result. Of these two 
we shall now speak. 

The Volsunga Saga was published in 1870, only two years 
after Morris had begun to study Icelandic with Eirikr Magnusson. 
The latter's name is on the title page as the first of the two co- 
translators. The Saga was supplemented by certain songs from 
the Elder Edda which were introduced by the translators at 
points where they would come naturally in the story. The 
work, both in prose and verse, is well done, and the attempt was 
successful to make, as the preface proposes, the '' rendering close 
and accurate, and, if it might be so, at the same time, not over 
prosaic." The last two paragraphs of this preface are particu- 
larly interesting to one who is tracing the influence of Old Norse 
literature on English literature, because they are words with 
power, that have stirred men and will stir men to learn more 
about a wonderful land and its lore. We copy them entire : 

*' As to the literary quality of this work we might say much, 
but we think we may well trust the reader of poetic insight to 
break through whatever entanglement of strange manners or un- 
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used element may at first trouble him, and to meet the nature and 
beauty with which it is filled: we cannot doubt that such a 
reader will be intensely touched by finding, amidst all its wild- 
ness and remoteness, such startling realism, such subtilty, such 
close sympathy with all the passions that may move himself 
to-day. 

** In conclusion, we must again say how strange it seems to us, 
that this Volsung Tale, which is in fact an unversified poem, 
should never before have been translated into English. For this 
is the Great Story of the North, which should be to all our race 
what the Tale of Troy was to the Greeks — to all our race first, 
and afterwards, when the change of the world has made our 
race nothing more than a name of what has been — a story too — 
then should it be to those that come after us no less than the Tale 
of Troy has been to us." 

Morris wrote a prologue in verse for this volume, and it is an 
exquisite poem, such as only he seemed able to indite. So often 
does the reader of Morris come upon gems like this, that one is 
tempted to rail against the common ignorance about him : 

O hearken, ye who speak the English Tongue, 

How in a waste land ages long ago, 
The very heart of the North bloomed into song 

After long brooding o'er this tale of woe ! 



Yea, in the first gray dawning of our race. 

This ruth -crowned tangle to sad hearts was dear. 

So draw ye round and hearken, English Folk, 
Unto the best tale pity ever wrought ! 

Of how from dark to dark bright Sigurd broke. 
Of Brynhild's glorious soul with love distraught, 
Of Gudrun's weary wandering unto naught. 

Of utter love defeated utterly. 

Of Grief too strong to give Love time to die ! 

4- 
Six years later, in 1877 (English edition), Morris published 
the long poem, The Story of Sigurd the Volsung and The Fall 
of the Niblungs^ and in it gave the peerless crown of all Eng- 
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lish poems springing from Old Norse sources. The poet con- 
sidered this his most important work, and he was prouder of it 
than of any other literary work that he did. One who studies it 
can understand this pride, but he cannot understand the neglect 
by the reading public of this remarkable poem. The history of 
book-selling in the last decade shows strange revivals of interest 
in authors long dead ; it will be safe to prophesy stich a revival 
for William Morris, because valuable treasures will not always 
remain hidden. In his case, however, it will not be a revival, 
because there has not been an awakening yet. That awakening 
must come, and thousands will see that William Morris was a 
great poet who have not yet heard of his name. Let us look at 
his greatest work with some degree of minuteness. 

The opening lines are a good model of the meter, and we find 
it different from any that we have considered so far. There are 
certain peculiarities about it that make it seem a perfect medium 
for translating the Old Norse spirit. Most of these peculiarities 
are in the opening lines, and so we may transfer them to this 
page : * 

There was a dwelling of Kings ere the world was waxen old ; 

Dukes were the door- wards there, and the roofs were thatched with 

gold; 
Earls were the wrights that wrought it, and silver nailed its doors ; 
Earls' wives were the weaving- women, queens* daughters strewed its 

floors, 
And the masters of its song-craft were the mightiest men that cast 
Thp sails of the storm of battle adown the bickering blast. 

Everybody knows that alliteration was a principle of Icelandic 
verse. It strikes the ear that hears Icelandic poetry for the first 
time — or the eye that sees it, since most of us read it silently — as 
unpleasantly insistent, but on fuller acquaintance, we lose this 
sense of obtrusiveness. Morris, in this poem, yses alliteration, 
but so skilfully that only the reader that seeks it discovers it. A 
less superb artist would have made it stick out in every line, so 
that the device would be a hindrance to the story-telling. As it 
is, nowhere in the more than nine thousand lines of Sigurd 
the Volsung is this alliteration an excrescence, but everywhere 
it is woven into the grand design of a fabric which is the richer 
for its foreign workmanship. 

1 Citations are from the 3d edition. Boston. 1881. 
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Notice that duke and battle and master are the only words not 
thoroughly Teutonic. This overwhelming predominance of the 
Anglo-Saxon element over the French is in keeping with the 
original of the story. Of course it is an accident that so small a 
proportion of Latin derivatives is found in these six lines, but 
the fact remains that Morris set himself to tell a Teutonic story 
in Teutonic idiom. That idiom is not very strange to present- 
day readers, indeed we may say it has but a fillip of strangeness. 
Archaisms are characteristic of poetic diction, and those found in 
this poem that are not common to other poetry are used to gain 
an Old Norse flavor. The following words taken from Book I 
of the poem are the only unfamiliar ones : benight^ meaning 
'' at night " ; "so win the long years over " ; eel-grig ; sack less ; 
bursten^ a participle. The compounds door-ward and song- 
craft are representative of others that are sprinkled in fair num- 
ber through the poem. They are the best that our language can 
do to reproduce the fine combinations that the Icelandic language 
formed so readily. English lends itself well to this device, as 
the many compounds show that Morris took from common usage. 
Such words as roof-tree^ song-crafty empty-handed^ grave- 
mound^ store-house^ taken at random from the pages of this 
poem, show that the genius of our language permits such forma- 
tions. When Morris carries the practice a little further, and 
makes for his poem such words as door-ward^ chance-hap^ 
slumber-tide^ troth-word^ God-home^ and a thousand others, he 
is not taking liberties with the language, and he is using a power- 
ful aid in translating the Old Norse spirit. 

One more peculiar characteristic of Icelandic is admirably ex- 
hibited in this poem. We have seen that Warton recognized in 
the '' Runic poets " a warmth of fancy which expressed itself in 
" circumlocution and comparisons, not as a matter of necessity, 
but of choice and skill," Cejrtainly Morris in using these cir- 
cumlocutions in Sigurd the Volsung^ has exercised remarkable 
skill in weaving them into his story. Like the alliterations, they 
are part of an harmonious design. Examples abound, like : 

Adown unto the swan-bath the Volsung Children ride ; 

and this other for the same thing, the sea : 

While sleepeth the fields of the fishes amidst the summer-tide. 
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Still others for the water are swan-mead^ and '^ bed-gear of the 
swan," 

'*The serpent of death" and war'flame^ for sword; earth- 
bone^ for rock ; Jight-sheaves^ for armed hosts ; seaburg^ for 
boats, are other striking examples. 

So much for the mechanical details of this poem. Its literary 
features are so exceptional that we must examine them at length. 

Book I is entitled '' Sigmund" and the description is set at the 
head of it. '' In this book is told of the earlier days of the Vol- 
sungs, and of Sigmund the father of Sigurd, and of his deeds, 
and of how he died while Sigurd was yet unborn in his mother's 
womb." 

There are many departures from the Volsunga Saga in this 
poetic version, and all seem to be accounted for by a desire to im- 
press present-day readers with this story. The poem begins 
with Volsung, omitting, therefore, the marvelous birth of that 
king and the oath of the unborn child to '' flee in fear from 
neither fire nor the sword," The saga makes the wolf kill one 
of Volsung's sons every night ; the poem changes the number to 
two. A magnificent scene is invented by Morris in the midnight 
visit of Signy to the wood where her brothers had been slain. 
She speaks to the brother that is left, desiring to know what he 
is doing : 

O yea, I am living indeed, and this labor of mine hand 
Is to bury the bones of the Volsungs ; and lo, it is well nigh done. 
So draw near, Volsung* s daughter, and pile we many a stone 
Where lie the gray wolfs gleanings of what was once so good. 

(P. 23.) 
The dialogue of brother and sister is a mighty conception, and 
surely the old Icelanders would have called Morris a rare singer. 
Sigmund tells the story of the deaths of his brothers, adding : 

But now was I wroth with the Gods, that had made the Volsungs for 

nought ; 
And I said : in the Day of their Doom a man's help shall they miss. 

(P. 24.) 

But Signy is reconciled to the workings of Fate : 

I am nothing so wroth as thou art with the ways of death and hell. 
For thereof had I a deeming when all things were seeming well. 
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The day to come shall set their woes right : 

There as thou drawest thy sword, thou shalt think of the days that were 

And the foul shall still seem foul, and the fair shall still seem fair ; 

But thy wit shall then be awakened, and thou shalt know indeed 

Why the brave man's spear is broken, and his war shield fails at need ; 

Why the loving is unbeloved ; why the just man falls from his state ; 

Why the liar gains in a day what the soothfast strives for late. 

Yea, and thy deeds shalt thou know, and great shall thy gladness be ; 

As a picture all of gold thy life-days shalt thou see, 

And know that thou wert a God to abide through the hurry and haste ; 

A God in the golden hall, a God in the rain-swept waste, 

A God in'the battle triumphant, a God on the heap of the slain : 

And thine hope shall arise and blossom, and thy love shall be quickened 

again : 
And then shalt thou see before thee the face of all earthly ill ; 
Thou shalt drink of the cup of awakening that thine hand hath holpen 

to fill ; 
By the side of the sons of Odin shalt thou fashion a tale to be told 
In the hall of the happy Baldur. 

(P. 25.) 

In this wise one Christian might hearten another to accept the 
dealings of Providence to-day. While we do not think that a 
worshipper of Odin would have spoken all these words, they are 
not an undue exaggeration of the noblest traits of the old Ice- 
landic religion. 

The poem does not record the death of Siggeir's and Signy's 
son, though the saga does. Morris adds a touch when he makes 
the imprisoned men exult over the sword that Signy drops into 
their grave, and he also puts into the mouth of Siggeir in the 
burning hall words that the saga does not contain. The poem 
says that the women of the Gothfolk were permitted to retire from 
the burning hall, but the saga has no such statement. The war of 
foul words between Granmar and Sinfjotli is left in the saga, and 
the cause of Gudrod's death is changed from rivalry over a 
woman to anger over a division of war booty. In Sigmund's 
lament over his childlessness we have another of the poet's addi- 
tions, and certainly we find no fault with the liberty : 

The tree was stalwart, but its boughs are old and worn. 
Where now are the children departed, that amidst my life were born ? 
I know not the men about me, and they know not of my ways : 
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I am nought but a picture of battle, and a song for the people to praise. 
I must strive with the deeds of my kingship, and yet when mine hour 

is come 
It shall meet me as glad as the goodman when he bringeth the last 

load home. 

(P. 56.) 

When the great hero dies, Morris puts into his mouth another 
of the magnificent speeches that are the glory of this poem. 
Four lines from it must suffice : 

When the gods for one deed asked me I ever gave them twain ; 
Spendthrift of glory I was, and great was my life-day's gain. 

Our wisdom and valour have kissed, and thine eyes shall see the fruit, 
And the joy for his days that shall be hath pierced my heart to the 
root. 

(P. 62.) 

It appears from this study of Book I that Sigurd the Volsung 
has adapted the saga story to our civilization and our art, hold- 
ing to the best of the old and supplementing it by new that is 
ever in keeping with the old. Other instances of this eclectic 
habit may be seen in the other three books, but we shall quote 
from these for other purposes. ** 

Book II is entitled ^' Regin." '' Now this is the first book of 
the life and death of Sigurd the Volsung, and therein is told of 
the birth of him, and of his dealings with Regin the Master of 
Masters, and of his deeds in the waste places of the earth." 

Morris was deeply read in Old Norse literature, and out of his 
stores of knowledge he brought vivifying details for this poem. 
Such, for instance, is the description of Sigurd's eyes, not found 
just here in the saga : 

In the bed there lieth a man-child, and his eyes look straight on the 
sun. 



Yet they shrank in their rejoicing before the eyes of the child. 

In the naming of the child by an ancient name, the meaning 
of that name is indicated : 

O Sigurd, Son of the Volsungs, O Victory yet to be I 
The festivities over tlie birth of the child are wonderfully 
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described in the brief lines, and they are a picture out of another 
book than the saga : 

Earls think of marvellous stories, and along the golden strings 
Flit words of banded brethren and names of war- fain Kings. 

Over and over again in this poem Morris records the Icelanders' 
desire " to leave a tale to tell," and here are Sigurd's words to 
Regin who has been egging him on to deeds : 

Yet I know that the world is wide, and filled with deeds un wrought ; 
And for e'en such work was I fashioned, lest the songcraft come to 

nought, 
When the harps of God- home tinkle, and the Gods are at stretch to 

hearken : 
Lest the hosts of the Gods be scanty when their day hath begun to 

darken. (P. 82.) 

In Book II we have other great speeches that the poet has put 
into the mouth of his characters with little or no justification in 
the original saga. Chap. XIV of the saga contains Regin's tale 
of his brothers, and of the gold called " Andvari's Hoard," 
and that tale is severely brief and plain. The account in the 
poem is expanded greatly, and the conception of Regin materially 
altered. In the saga he was not the discontented youngest son of 
his father, prone to talk of his woes and to lament his lot. In 
the poem he does this in so eloquent a fashion that almost we are 
persuaded to sympathize with him. Certainly his lines were hard, 
to have outlived his great deeds, and to hear his many inventions 
ascribed to the gods. The speech of the released Odin to Reid- 
mar is modeled on Job's conception of omnipotence, and it is 
one of the memorable parts of this book. Gripir's prophecy, 
too, is a majestic work, and its original was three sentences in 
the saga and the poem Gripisspd in the heroic songs of the 
Edda, Here Morris rises to the heights of Sigurd's greatness : 

Sigurd. Sigurd ! O great, O early born ! 
O hope of the Kings first fashioned ! O blossom of the morn ! 
Short day and long remembrance, fair summer of the North ! 
One day shall the worn world wonder how first thou wentest forth ! 

(P. 111.) 

Those who have read William Morris know that he is a master 
of nature description. The '' Glittering Heath" offered a fine 
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opportunity for this sort of work, and in this piece we have 
another departure from the saga. Morris made hundreds of 
pictures in this poem, but the pages describing the journey to 
the '' Glittering Heath " are packed with them to an extraordinary- 
degree. Here is Iceland in very fact, all dust and ashes to the 
eye : 

More changeless than mid-ocean, as fruitless as its floor. 

We confess that there is something in the scene that holds us, 
all shorn of beauty though it is. We do not want to go the 
length of Thomas Hardy, however, who, in that wonderful first 
chapter of The Return of the Native has a similar heath to 
describe. " The new vale of Tempe," says he, " may be a 
gaunt waste in Thule : human souls may find themselves in closer 
and closer harmony with external things wearing a sombreness 
distasteful to our race when it was young. . . . The time seems 
near, if it has not actually arrived, when the mournful sublimity of 
a moor, a sea, or a mountain, will be all of nature that is absolutely 
consonant with the moods of the more thinking among mankind. 
And ultimately, to the commonest tourist, spots like Iceland may 
become what the vineyards and myrtlegardens of South Europe 
are to him now." Is it not a suggestive thought that England 
and the nineteenth century evolved a j>essimism which poor Ice- 
land on its ash-heap never could conceive ? William Morris was 
an Icelander, not an Englishman, in his philosophy. 

In this same scene, a notable deviation from the saga is the 
conversation between Regin and Sigurd concerning the relations 
that shall be between them after the slaying of Fafnir. Here 
Morris impresses the lesson of Regin's greed, taking the un-Ice- 
landic device of preaching to serve his purpose : 

Let it lead thee up to heaven, let it lead thee down to hell. 

The deed shall be done tomorrow : thou shalt have that measureless 

Gold, 
And devour the garnered wisdom that blessed thy realm of old, 
That hath lain unspent and begrudged in the very heart of hate : 
With the blood and the might of thy brother thine hunger shalt thou 

sate : 
And this deed shall be mine and thine ; but take heed for what fol- 

loweth then ! 

(P. 119.) 
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In still another place has Morris departed far from the saga 
stor}'. According to the poem, Sigurd meets each warning of 
Fafnir that the gold will be the curse of its possessor with the 
assurance that he will cast the gold abroad, and let none of it 
cling to his fingers. The saga, however, has this very frank con- 
fession : ^' Home would I ride and lose all that wealth, if I 
deemed that by the losing thereof I should never die ; but every 
brave and true man will fain have his hand on wealth till that 
last day." Here, again, we see an adaptation of the story of the 
poem to modern conceptions of nobility. It remains to be said 
that the ernes move Sigurd to take the gold for the gladdening of 
the world, and they assure him that a son of the Volsung had 
nought to fear from the Curse. The seven-times-repeated '' Bind 
the red rings, O Sigurd," is an admirable poem, but it does not 
contain information concerning Brynhild, as do the strophes of 
Reginsmdl which are the model for this lay. 

Let us look at the art of Morris as it is shown in telling *' How 
Sigurd awoke Brynhild upon Hindfell." As in the saga, so in 
the English poem, this incident has a setting most favorable to 
the display of its remarkable beauties. It is a picture as pure 
and sweet as it has ever entered into the mind of man to conceive. 
The conception belongs to the poetic lore of many nations, and 
children are early introduced to the story of *^ Sleeping Beauty." 
There are some features of the Old Norse version that are especi- 
ally charming, and first among them is the address of the awak- 
ened Brunhild to the sun and the earth. We are told that this 
maiden loved the radiant hero that here awoke her from her 
age-long sleep, but not for him is her first greeting. A finer 
thrill moves her than love for a man, and in Morris's poem, this 
feeling finds singularly beautiful expression : 

All hail O Day and thy Sons, and thy kin of the coloured things ! 
Hail, following Night, and thy Daughter that leadeth thy wavering 

wings I 
Look down with unangry eyes on us today alive, 
And give us the hearts victorious, and the gain for which we strive ! 
All hail, ye Lords of God- home, and ye Queens of the House of Gold ! 
Hail thou dear Earth that bearest, and thou Wealth of field and fold ! 
Give us, your noble children, the glory of wisdom and speech, 
And the hearts and the hands of healing, and the mouths and hands 

that teach ! 

(P. 140.) 
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In order to see just what the art of Morris has done for this poem, 
let us compare this address with the rendering of the Sigrdri- 
fumdl^ which tell the same story and which Morris and Magnus- 
son have incorporated into their translation of the Volsunga 
Saga, The verses are not in the original saga : 

Hail to the day come back ! 

Hail, sons of the daylight ! 
Hail to thee, dark night, and thy daughter I 

Look with kind eyes a- down, 

On us sitting here lonely. 
And give unto us the gain that we long for. 

Hail to the ^sir. 

And the sweet Asyniur ! 
Hail to the fair earth fulfilled of plenty ! 

Fair words, wise hearts. 

Would we win from you. 
And healing hands while life we hold. 

To get the full benefit of the comparison of the old and the 
new, let us set in conjunction with these versions a severely 
literal translation of the Edda strophes themselves : 

Hail, O Day, 

Hail, O Sons of the Day, 

Hail Night and kinswoman ! 

With unwroth eyes 

look on us here 

and give to us sitting ones victory. 

Hail. O Gods, 

Hail, O Goddesses, 

Hail, O bounteous Elarth ! 

Speech and wisdom 

give to us, the excellent twain, 

and healing hands during life. 

These stages in the progress of the gold from mine to mint fur- 
nish their own commentary. The finished product will pass 
current with the most exacting of assay ers, as well as gladden 
the hearts of the poor one whose hand seldom touches gold. 

If the skill of the poet in this case have merited resemblance 
to that of the refiner of gold, what name less than alchemy can 
characterize his achievement in the rest of this scene? From the 
first words of Brynhild's life-story : 
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I am she that loveth ; I was born of the earthly folk ; 

to the tender words that tell of the coming of another day : 

And fresh and all abundant abode the deeds of Day, 

there is a succession of beautiful scenes and glorious speeches 
such as only a master of magic could have gotten out of the 
original story. The Eddaic account of the Valkyr's disobedience 
to All-Father, pictures a saucy and self-willed maiden. Sentence 
has been pronounced upon her, and thus the story continues : 
• '^ But I said I would vow a vow against it, and marry no man 
that knew fear." The Volsung'a Saga gives exactly the same 
account, but the poetic version of Morris saves the maiden for 
our resj>ect and admiration. It is not effrontery, but rej>entance 
that speaks in the voice of Brynhild here : 

The thoughts of my heart overcame me. and the pride of my wisdom 
and speech, 
And I scorned the earth -folk's Framer, and the Lord of the world I 
must teach. 

In the Icelandic version, Odin makes no speech at the dooming, 
but Morris puts into his mouth this magnificent address : 

And he cried : "Thou hast thought in thy folly that the Gods have 

friends and foes, 
That they wake, and the world wends onward, that they sleep, and 

the world slips back, 
That they laugh, and the world's weal waxeth, that they frown and 

fashion the wrack : 
Thou hast cast up the curse against me ; it shall aback on thine head ; 
Go back to the sons of repentance, with the children of sorrow wed I 
For the Gods are g^eat unholpen, and their grief is seldom seen. 
And the wrong that they will and must be is soon as it hath not been." 

(P. 141.) 
Morris has here again exercised the poet's privilege of adding 
to the story that was the pride of an entire age, in order to serve 
his own the better. If he was wise in these additions, he was 
no less wise in subtractions and in preservations. The saga has 
a long address by Brynhild, opening with mystical advice con- 
cerning the power of runes, and closing grandly with wise 
words that sound like a page from the Old Testament. The 
former find no place in Sigurd the I ^olsung^ but the latter are 
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turned into mighty phrases that wonderfully preserve the spirit 
of the original. 

One passage more from Book II : 

So they climb the burg of Hindfell, and hand in hand they fare, 

Till all about and above them is nought but the sunlit air, 

And there close they cling together rejoicing in their mirth ; 

For far away beneath them lie the kingdoms of the earth, 

And the garths of men-folk's dwellings and the streams that water 

them, 
And the rich and plenteous acres, and the silver ocean's hem. 
And the woodland wastes and the mountains, and all that holdeth all ; 
The house and the ship and the island, the loom and the mine and the 

stall. 
The beds of bane and healing, the crafts that slay and save. 
The temple of God and the Doom-ring, the cradle and the grave. 

(P. 145.) 
These ten lines serve to illustrate very well one of the most re- 
markable powers of Morris, Just consider for a moment the 
number of details that are crowded into this picture, and then 
notice how few are the strokes required to put them there. For 
this rapid painting of a crowded canvas Morris is second to none 
among English poets. This power to put a whole landscape or 
a complex personality into a few lines is the direct outcome of 
his study of Old Norse literature. Icelandic poetry is character- 
ized by this quality. One has but to compare the account of the 
end of the world as it is found in the last strophes of Voluspd^ 
or in the Prose Edda^ with the similar account in Revelations to 
see how much two languages may differ in this respect. It 
would seem as if the short verses characteristic of Icelandic poetry 
forbade lengthy descriptions. The effect must be produced by a 
number of quick strokes : there is never time to go over a line 
once made. A simile is never elaborated, a new one is made 
when the poet wishes to insist on the figure. Take the second 
strophe of the "Ancient Lay of Gudrun " as an example, in the 
translation by Morris and Magnusson : 

Such was my Sigurd 
Among the Sons of Giuki 
As is the green leek 
O'er ihe low grass waxen, 
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Or a hart high-limbed 
Over hurrying deer, 
Or gleed-red gold 
Over grey silver. 

That is the Icelandic fashion ; William Morris has caught it in 
the Story of Sigurd, Matthew Arnold has not seen fit to use it 
in his " Balder Dead/' as these lines show : 

Him the blind Hoder met, as he came up 
From the sea cityward, and knew his step ; 
Nor yet could Hermod see his brother's face, 
For it grew dark ; but Hermod touched his arm. 
And as a spray of honeysuckle flowers 
Brushes across a tired traveller's face 
Who shuffles thro the deep-moistened dust. 
On a May-evening, in the darkened lanes. 
And starts him that he thinks a ghost went by — 
So Hoder brushed by Hermod' s side. 

These are noble lines, but altogether foreign to Icelandic. 

Book III opens with the dream of Gudrun and Brynhild's in- 
terpretation of it. This matter is managed in accordance with 
our own standards of art, and thus differs materially from the 
saga story. In the latter a most naive procedure is adopted, for 
Brj^nhild prophesies that Sigurd shall leave her for Gudrun, 
through Grimhild's guile, that strife shall come between them, 
and that Sigurd shall die and Gudrun wed Atli. The whole 
later story is thus revealed. This is not a story-teller's art, but 
it sets clear the Old Norse acceptance of fate's dealings. Of 
course Morris' poetic action explains the dream perfectly, but the 
details are not so frankly given. 

*' Thou shalt live and love and lose, and mingle in murder and 
war," is the gist of Brynhild's message, and the whole future 
history is there. 

This poem has often been called an epic, and certainly there 
are many epical characteristics in it. One of them is the recur- 
rence of certain formulae, and in Books III and IV these are 
rather more abundant than in the first two books. Thus the 
sword of Sigurd is praised in the same words, again and again : 

It hath not its like in the heavens nor has earth of its fellow told. 

Then, there is the '^ cloudy hall-roof " of the Niblungs. Gudrun 
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is ''the white-armed"; Grimhild is "the wisest of women"; 
Hogni is the '' wise-heart" ; the Niblungs are '' the Cloudy Peo- 
ple"; their beds are ''blue-covered"; "the Godson the hang- 
ings " is an expression that recurs very often, and it recalls the 
fact that Morris was an artisan as well as an artist. 

In the preceding books we have noted that Morris lengthened 
the saga story in his poem by the introduction of speeches that 
find no place in the original. In this book we see another length- 
ening process, which, with that already noted, goes far to account 
for the difference in bulk between the saga and the poem. Chap. 
XXVI of the saga, tells in less than a thousands words how 
Sigurd comes to the Giukings and is wedded to Gudrun. His 
reception is told in one hundred words ; his abode with the Giuk- 
ings is set forth in even fewer words ; Grimhild's plotting and 
administering of the drugged drink are told in two hundred 
words ; his acceptance of Gudrun's hand and her brother's alle- 
giance are as tersely pictured; kingdoms are conquered, a son 
is born to Sigurd, and Grimhild plots to have Sigurd get Bryn- 
hildfor'her son Gunnaf, yet the record of it all is compressed 
within one hundred and fifty words. Of course, the modern 
poet can hem himself within no such narrow bounds as this. The 
artistic value of these various incidents is priceless, and Morris 
has lingered upon them lovingly and long. He spreads the story 
over forty pages, or a thousand lines, and I avow, after a third 
reading of these three sections of the poem, that I would spare 
no line of them. How we love this Sigurd of the poet's paint- 
ing ! And what a noble gospel he proclaims to the Giukings : 

For peace I bear unto thee, and to all the kings of the earth. 

Who bear the sword aright, and are ci;owned with the crown of worth ; 

But unpeace to the lords of evil, and the battle and the death ; 

And the edge of the sword to the traitor, and the flame to the slan- 
derous breath : 

And I would that the loving were loved, and I would that the weary 
should sleep, 

And that man should hearken to maii, and that he that soweth should 
reap. (P. 174.) 

Here, by the way, is the burden of Morris's preaching in the 
cause of a better society. It recurs a few pages further on in 
the f>oem, where the Niblungs bestow praise on this new hero : 
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And they say, when the sun of summer shall come aback to the land, 
It shall shine on the fields of the tiller that fears no heavy hand ; 
That the sleep shall be for the plougher, and the loaf for him that 

sowed, 
Through every furrowed acre where the Son of Sigmund rode. 

(P. 178.) 

It need hardly be remarked that this Sigurd is not the saga- 
man's ideal. The Icelanders never evolved such high concep- 
tions of man's obligations to man, but in their ignorance they 
were no worse off than their continental brethren, for these forgot 
their greatest Teacher's teaching, and modern social science must 
point them back to it. 

This Sigurd that we love becomes the Sigurd that we pity in 
the drinking of a draught. Sorrow takes the place of joy in his 
life, and '' the soul is changed in him," so that men may say 
that on this day they saw him die the first time, who was to die 
a second time by Guttorm's sword. Gloom spreads over all the 
earth with the quenching of Sigurd's joy : 

In the deedless dark he rideth, and all things he remembers save one, 
And nought else hath he care to remember of all the deeds he hath 
done. 

Here is illustrated the essential difference between the saga- 
man's art and the modern story-teller's. The Icelander must tell 
his story in haste ; the deeds of men are his care, not their diva- 
gations nor their psychologizings. The modern writer must 
linger on every step in the story until the motive and the mean- 
ing are laid bare. In the present-day version Sigurd's mental 
sufferings are described at length, and our hearts are wrung at 
his unmerited woes. The saga knows no such woes, and to all 
apj>earance Sigurd's life is not unhappy to its very end. Indeed, 
it appears in more than one place in Morris's f>oem that Sigurd 
has become godlike through the hard experiences of his life. 
Take this passage as an illustration : 

So is Sigurd yet with the Niblungs, and he loveth Gudrun his wife. 
And wendeth afield with the brethren to the days of the dooming of 

life; 
And nought his glory waneth, nor falleth the flood of praise : 
To every man he hearkenelh, nor gainsayeth any grace, 
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And glad is the poor in the Doom-ring when he seeth his face mid the 

Kings, 
For the tangle stratghteneth before him, and the maze of crooked 

things. 
But the smile is departed from him, and the laugh of Sigurd the young, 
And of few words now is he waxen, and his songs are seldom sung. 
Howbeit of all the sad-faced was Sigurd loved the best ; 
And men say : Is the king's heart mighty beyond all hope of rest ? 
Lo, how he beareth the people ! how heavy their woes are grown I 
So oft were a God mid the Goth-folk, if he dwelt in the world alone. 

(P. 205.) 

Set this by the side of the saga : ** This is truer,'* says Sigiird, 
" that I loved thee better than myself, though I fell into the wiles 
from whence our lives may not escape; for whenso my own 
heart and mind availed me, then I sorrowed sore that thou wert 
not my wife ; but as I might I put my trouble from me, for in a 
king's dwelling was I ; and withal and in spite of all I was well 
content that we were all together. Well may it be, that that 
shall come to pass which is foretold ; neither shall I fear the ful- 
filment thereof." ( Volsunga Saga, Chap. XXIX.) These 
words are spoken to Brynhild after she has discovered what she 
regards as Sigurd's treachery. His words are dictated by a 
noble resignation to fate, but his very next remark shows a moral 
meanness not at all in keeping with Morris's conception. Sigurd 
said : " This my heart would, that thou and I should go into one 
bed together; even so wouldst thou be my wife." 

There have been many griefs depicted in this poem, but surely 
here are set forth the most pitiless of them all. The guile-won 
Brynhild travels in state to the Cloudy Hall of the Niblungs, and 
the whole people come out to meet her. They are astonished at 
her beauty, and give her cordial greeting and welcome to her 
husband's house. Proud and majestic, the marvelous woman 
steps from her golden wain, and gives friendly but passionless 
greeting to Gunnar as she places her hand in his. For each of 
Gunnar's brothers she has a kindly word, as she has for Grim- 
hild, too. She asks to see the foster-brother of whom such won- 
drous tales are told, and whose name she heard from Gunnar's 
lips with never a tremor — ^' Sigurd, the Volsung, the best man 
ever born." Grimhild stands between them for a time, but the 
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meeting has to come. Then Brj'nhild remembers, and Sigurd 
sees the unveiled past : 

Her heart ran back through the years, and yet her lips did move 
With the words she spake on Hindfell, when they plighted troth of love. 

His face is exceeding glorious and awful to behold ; 

For of all his sorrow he knoweth and his hope smit dead and cold : 

For the will of the Norns is accomplished, and outworn is Grimhild's 

spell 
And nought now shall blind or help him, and the tale shall be to tell. 

(P. 226.) 

There's the note of the whole history — the will of the Norns 
and the note of a whole Northern literature, as it is of a whole 
Southern literature. Man, the puppet, in the hands of Fate; 
however man may think and reason and assure himself that the 
dispensation of Fate is just, the supreme moment of realization 
will always be a tragedy : 

He hath seen the face of Brynhild, and he knows why she hath come, 
And that his is the hand that hath drawn her to the Cloudy People's 

home : 
He knows of the net of the days, and the deeds that the Gods have bid, 
And no whit of the sorrow that shall be from his wakened soul is hid. 

(P. 226.) 

In such an hour, what are conquests of a glorious past, what 
are honors, crowns, loves, hates ? The mind can think of little 
matters only : 

His heart speeds back to Hindfell, and the dawn of the wakening day ; 
And the hours betwixt are as nothing, and their deeds are fallen away. 

(P. 226.) 

Is aught to be said to one in such a crisis, the words are weak 
and commonplace. There is Brynhild*s greeting to Sigurd : 

If aught thy soul shall desire while yet thou livest on earth, 
I pray that thou mayst win it, nor forget its might and worth. 

The shattered mind of Sigurd tries to grasp the meaning of the 
harmless words, and like common sounds that are so fearful in 
the night, the phrases assume a terrible import : 

All grief, sharp scorn, sore longing, stark death in her voice he knew. 
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Then again comes the dominant note of this story : 

Gone forth is the doom of the Norns, and what shall be answer 
thereto, 
While the death that amendeth lingers ? 

Here is a hint of the end of all — " the death that amendeth," and 
from this point to the end of the story there is no gleam of hap- 
piness for anyone. 

Book IV brings to a majestic close this mighty history. We 
have dwelt so long on the wonderful poetry of the other books 
that we must refrain from further comment in this strain. As 
we read these eloquent imaginings, we regret that the English 
reading public have left this work through fear of its great length 
or the ignorance of its existence, in the dust of half-forgotten 
shelves. Gold disused is true gold none the less, and the ages to 
come may be more appreciative than the present. 

For the sake of rounding out this storj-, be it noted concerning 
this Book IV, that the poet has taken liberties with the saga 
story here, as elsewhere. Motives more easily understood in our 
day are assigned for the deeds of dread that throng these closing 
scenes. Gudrun weds King Atli at her mother's bidding, and 
under the influence of a wicked potion, but neither mother nor 
magic drives the memor\' of Sigurd from her mind. She lives to 
bring destruction upon her husband's murderers, and those mur- 
derers are her own flesh and blood. Through her appeals to 
Atli's greed, and through Knefrud's lies in the Niblung court, 
the visit of her proud brothers to her pliant husband is brought 
about. The saga makes Atli the arch-plotter, and the motive his 
desire to possess the gold. This sentence exculpates Gudrun 
from any wrong intention towards her brothers: *'Now the 
queen wots of their conspiring, and misdoubts her that this 
would mean some beguiling of hfcr brethren." (Chap. XXXIV.) 
In Chap. XXXVIII, we are told that Gudrun fights on the side 
of her brothers. We see at once the superiority of the poet's 
motive for a modern tragedy. 

It is impressed upon the reader of an epic that the plan of its 
maker does not call for fine analysis of character. The epic 
poet is concerned necessarily with large considerations, and his 
personages do not split hairs from the south to the southeast side. 
One sign of this is seen in the epic formulae employed to charac- 
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terize the personages of the story. Such formulae are in Sigurd 
the Volsung in abundance, as we have noted on another page. 
But there are also many departures from the epic model in this 
poem. Some of these we have referred to in the remarks on 
Book III, where we noted Sigurd's mental sufferings. In Book 
IV we have a discrimination of character that is not epic, but 
dramatic in its minuteness. In the speech and the deeds of the 
Niblungs their pride and selfishness is clearly set forth, but the 
individual members of that race are distinguished by traits very 
minutely drawn. Thus Hogni is the wary Niblung, and is 
averse to accepting Atli's invitation : 

*' I know not. I know not,'* said Hogni, "but an unsure bridge is the 

sea, 
And such would I oft were builded betwixt my foeman and me. 
I know a sorrow that sleepeth, and a wakened grief I know, 
And the torment of the mighty is a strong and fearful foe.** 

(P. 281.) 

Gunnar is here distinguished as a hypocrite by word and deed ; 
Gudrun remembers Sigurd in her exile and schemes and plots to 
make her husband Atli work her vengeance on the Niblungs ; 
Atli is greedy for gold and Gudrun's task is not hard ; Knefrud 
is a liar whose words are winning, and overcome the scruples of 
the Niblungs. In these careful discriminations of character we 
see a non-epical trait, and of necessity therefore, a non-Icelandic 
trait. The sagaman was epic in his tone. 

As a last appreciation of the art of William Morris as it is 
displayed in this poem, we would call attention to the tremendous 
battle-piece entitled '* Of the Battle in Atli's Hall." It is the 
climax of this marvelous poem, and in no detail is it inadequate 
to its place in the work. The poet's constructive power is here 
demonstrated to be of the highest order, and in the majestic 
sweep of events that is here depicted, we see the poet in his 
original role of maker. The sagaman's skill had not the power 
to conceive this titanic drama, and the memory of his battle- 
piece is quite effaced by the modern invention. In blood and fire 
the stor)' comes to an end with Gudrun, 

The white and silent woman above the slaughter set. 

As we turn from the scene and the book, that figure fades not 
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away. And it is fitting that the last memory of this poem 
should be a picture of love and hate, inextricably bound together, 
for that is the irony of Fate, and Fate was mistress of the Old 
Norseman's world. 

5- 

Between the great works dealt with in the last two sections, 
which belong together and were therefore so considered, came 
the book of 1875, bearing the title Three Northern Love Stories 
and Other Tales, It is as good a representation as Iceland can 
make in the love-story class. 

These tales are charmingly told in the translation of Morris 
and Magnusson, the second one, ^'Frithiof the Bold," being a 
master-piece in its kind. Men will dare much for the love of a 
woman, and that is why the sagaman records love episodes at 
all. Frithiof's voyage to the Orkneys in Chap. VI is a storm- 
piece that vies with anything of its kind in modern literature. 
It is Norse to the core, and we love the peerless young hero who 
forgets not his manhood in his chagrin of defeat at love. Surely 
there is fitness in these outbursts of song in moments of extreme 
exultation or despair ! '^ And he sang withal : 

• • Helgi it is that helpeth 

The white-head billows' waxing ; 

Cold time unlike the kissing 

In the close of Baldur's Meadow ! 

So is the hate of Helgi 

To that heart's love she giveth. 

O would that here I held her, 

Gift high above all giving I ' * 

Modern literature has lost this conventionality of the older writ- 
ings, found in Hebrew as well as in Icelandic, and we tliink it 
has lost something valuable. Morris thought so, too, for he re- 
stored the interpolated song-snatches in his Romances. We are 
tempted to dwell on these three love-stories, they are so fine ; but 
we must leave them w4th the remark that they show the poet's 
appreciation of the worth of a foreign literature, and his great 
desire to have his countrymen share in his admiration for them. 
"The Story of Gunnlaug the Worm-Tongue and Raven the 
Skald," and '' The Story of Viglund the Fair," are the other two 
stories that give the title to the volume, representing the thirteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, as " Frithiof " represented the fourteenth. 
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6. 

With Sigurd the Volsung ended the first great Icelandic pe- 
riod of Morris's work. More than a dozen years passed before 
he returned to the field, and from 1889 until his death, in 1896, 
everything he wrote bore proofs of his abiding interest in and 
affection for the ancient literature. The remarkable series of 
romances. The House of the Wolfings (1889), The Roots of the 
Mountains (1890), The Story of the Glittering Plain (1891), 
The Wood Beyond the World (iSg^), The Well at the World's 
End (1896) and The Sundering Flood (posthumous), are none 
of them distinctively Old Norse in geography or in story, but 
they all have the flavor of the saga-translations, and are all the 
better for it. They are as original and as beautiful as the poet's 
tapestries and furniture, and if they did not provoke imitation as 
did the tapestries and furniture, it was not because they were not 
worth imitating : more than likely there were no imitators equal 
to the task. In these romances we have men and women with 
the characteristics of an olden time that are most worthy of con- 
servation in the present time. The ideals of womanfolk and 
manfolk in The House of the Wolfings and The Roots of the 
Mountains^ for instance, are such as an Englishman might well 
be proud to have in his remote ancestry. Hall-Sun, Wood- 
Sun, Sunbeam, and Bowmay are wholesome women to meet 
in a story, and Thiodolf, Gold-mane, Iron-face and Hallward 
are every inch men for book-use or to commune with every 
day. Weaklings, too, abide in these stories, and Penny-thumb 
and Rusty and Fiddle and Wood-grey lend humanity to the com- 
pany. 

The two romances last mentioned are so steeped in the atmos- 
phere of the sagas, that what with folk-motes and shut-beds, and 
byres, and man-quellers, and handsels and speech-friends, we 
seem to lose ourselves in yet another version of a northern tale. 
Morris retains the old idiom that he invented for his translations, 
and keeps the tyro thumbing his dictionary, but the charm is in- 
creased by the archaisms. As one seeks the words in the dic- 
tionar)^ one learns that Chaucer, Spenser and the Ballads were 
the wells from which he drew these rare words, and that his em- 
ployment of them is only another phase of his love for the old 
far-off things. It is true that the language of Morris is not of 
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any one stadium of English, but it is a poet's privilege to draw 
upon all history for his words as well as for his allusions, and the 
revivals in question are of worthy words pushed aside by the press 
of newer, but not necessarily better forms. 

These works are the kind that show the influence of Old Norse 
literature as spiritual rather than substantial. The stories are not 
drawn from the older literature, nor are the settings patterned 
after it ; but the impulses that sw^ayed men and women in the 
sagaman's tale, and the motives that uplifted them, are found 
here. We cannot think that the English people will always be 
unmindful of the great debt that they owe to the Muse of the 
North. 

7- 

In 1 89 1, Morris engaged in a literary enterprise that set the 
fashion for similar enterprises in succeeding years. With Eirikr 
Magnusson he undertook the making of The Saga Library^ 
" addressed to the whole reading public, and not only to students 
of Scandinavian history, folk-lore and language." * With Ber- 
nard Quaritch's imprint on the title pages, these volumes to the 
number of five were issued in exceptional type and form. The 
munificence of the publisher was equalled by the skill of the 
translators, and in their versions of '• Howard, the Halt," " The 
Banded Men," and'' Hen Thorir " (in Vol. I, dated 1891), 
'' The Ere-Dwellers " (in Vol. II, dated 1892) and Heimskringla 
(in Vols. Ill, IV and V, dated 1893-4-5), the definitive transla- 
tions of sterling sagas were given. As was the case with their 
Grettis Saga^ the works rise to the dignity of masterpieces, and 
had we no other legacy from Morris' wealth of Icelandic schol- 
arship, these translations were precious enough to keep us grate- 
ful through many generations. 

8. 
One more contribution to English literature hailing from the 
North, and we have done with William Morris's splendid gifts. 
The volume of 1891, entitled Poems by the Way., contains sev- 
eral pieces that must be reckoned with. The vividest recollec- 
tions of Icelandic materials here made use of are the poems 
'' Iceland First Seen," and '' To the Muses of the North." No 

* Preface to Vol. I, p. v. 
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reader of the poet's biography can forget the remarkable jour- 
ney that Morris made through Iceland, nor how he prepared 
for that journey with all the care and love of a pilgrim bound 
for a shrine of his deepest devotion. Every foot of ground was 
visited that had been hallowed by the noble souls and inspiring 
deeds of the past, and that pilgrimage warmed him to loving 
literary creation through the remainder of his life. The last two 
stanzas of the first of the poems just mentioned show what a 
strong hold the forsaken island had upon his affections, and go 
far to explain the success of his Icelandic work : 

O Queen of the grief without knowledge, 

of the courage thai may not avail, 

Of the longing that may not attain, 

of the love that shall never forget, 

More joy than the gladness of laughter 

thy voice hath amidst of its wail : 

More hope than of pleasure fulfilled 

amidst of thy blindness is set ; 

More glorious than gaining of all 

thine unfaltering hand that shall fail : 

For what is the mark on thy brow 

but the brand that thy Brynhild doth bear ? 

Lone once, and loved and undone 

by a love that no ages outwear. 

Ah ! when thy Balder comes back, 

and bears from the heart of the Sun 

Peace and the healing of pain, 

and the wisdom that waiteth no more ; 

And the lilies are laid on thy brow 

*mid the crown of the deeds thou hast done ; 

And the roses spring up by thy feet 

that the rocks of the wilderness wore. 

Ah ! when thy Balder comes back 

and we gather the gains he hath won, 

Shall we not linger a little 

to talk of thy sweetness of old, 

Yea, turn back awhile to thy travail 

whence the Gods stood aloof to behold ? 

In several other poems in this volume he recurs to the practice 
of his romances, Scandinaviantzes where the tendency of other 
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poets would be to mediaeval ize. " Of the Wooing of Hallbiorn 
the Strong," and ''The Raven and the King's Daughter" are 
examples. Here we have ballads like those that Coleridge and 
Keats conceived on occasion, full of the beauty that lends itself 
so kindly to painted-glass decoration; clustered * spear-shafts, 
crested helms and curling banners, and everywhere lily hands 
combing yellow hair or broidering silken standards. But the 
names strike a strange note in these songs of Morris, and the ac- 
companiments are very different from the mediaeval kind : 

Come ye carles of the south country, 
Now shall we go our kin to see ! 
For the lambs are bleating in the south, 
And the salmon swims towards Olfus mouth. 
Girth and graithe and gather your gear ! 
And ho for the other Whitewater ! ' 

The introduction of the homely arts of bread-winning dis- 
tinguishes the romance of Scandinavia from the romance of 
Southern Europe, and here Morris struck into a new field for 
poetry. Wherever we turn to note the effects of Icelandic tra- 
dition, we find this presence of daily toil, always associated with 
dignity, never apologized for. The connection between Morris' 
art and Morris' socialism is not hard to explain. 

No commentary can equal Morris' own poem, " To the Muse 
of the North," in setting forth the charm that drew him to the 
literature of Iceland : 

O Muse that swayest the sad Northern Song, 

Thy right hand full of smiting and of wrong, 

Thy left hand holding pity ; and thy breast 

Heaving with hope of that so certain rest : 

Thou, with the g^ey eyes kind and unafraid. 

The soft lips trembling not, though they have said 

The doom of the World and those that dwell therein. 

The lips that smile not though thy children win 

The fated Love that draws the fated Death. 

O, borne adown the fresh stream of thy breath. 

Let some word reach my ears and touch my heart. 

That, if it may be, I may have a part 

In that great sorrow of thy children dead 

That vexed the brow, and bowed adown the head, 

» The Wooing of Hallbiorn. 
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Whitened the hair, made life a wondrous dream, 

And death the murmur of a restful stream, 

Rut left no stain upon those souls of thine 

Whose greatness through the tangled world doth shine. 

O Mother, and Love and Sister all in one, 

Come thou ; for sure I am enough alone 

That thou thine arms about my heart shouldst throw, 

And wrap me in the grief of long ago. 
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IN THE LATTER DAYS. 

Echoes of Iceland in Later Poets. 

After William Morris the northern strain that we have been 
listening for in the English poets seems feeble and not worth 
noting. Nevertheless, it must be remarked that in the harp of a 
thousand strings that wakes to music under the bard's hands, 
there is a swxep which thrills to the ancient traditions of the 
Northland. Now and then the poet reaches for these strings, 
and gladdens us w4th some reminiscence of 

old, unhappy, far-off things 
And battles long ago. 

As had already been intimated, the table of contents in a present- 
day volume of poetry is very apt to show an Old Norse title. 
Thus Robert Lord Lytton*s Poems Historical and Character- 
istic (London, 1877) reveals among the poems on European, 
Oriental, classic and mediaeval subjects, "The Death of Earl 
Hacon," a strong piece inspired by an incident in Heimskringla. 
In Robert Buchanan's multifarious versifying occurs this title ; 
'* Balder the Beautiful, A Song of Divine Death," but only the 
title is Old Norse ; nothing in the poem suggests that origin ex- 
cept a notion or two of the end of all things. '^ Hakon" is the 
title of a short virile piece more nearly of the Norse spirit. 
Sidney Dobell's drama Balder has only the title to suggest the 
Icelandic, but Gerald Massey has the true ring in a number of 
lyrics, with themes drawn from the records of Norway's relations 
with England. In "The Norseman" there is a trumpet strain 
that recalls the best of the border-ballads ; there is also a truthful- 
ness of portraiture that argues a poet's intuition in Gerald Mas- 
sey, if not an acquaintance with the sagas : 

The Norseman's King must stand up tall. 
If he would be head over all ; 
Mainmast of Battle ! when the plain 
Is miry-red with bloody rain ! 
74 
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And grip his weapon for the fight, 
Until his knuckles grin tooth-white, 
The banner-staff he bears is best 
If double handful for the rest : 
When " follow me " cries the Norseman. 

Hejknows the gentler side of Old Norse character, too, a side 
which, as we have seen, was not suspected till Carlyle came : 

He hides at heart of his rough life, 
A world of sweetness for the Wife ; 
From his rude breast a Babe may press 
Soft milk of human tenderness, — 
Make his eyes water, his heart dance. 
And sunrise in his countenance : 
In merriest mood his ale he quaffs 
By firelight, and with jolly heart laughs 
The blithe, great-hearted Norseman. 

The poem *' Old King Hake," is as strikingly true in char- 
acterization as the preceding. In half a dozen strophes Massey 
has told a whole saga, and has found time, too, to describe " an 
iron hero of Norse mould." How miserable a personage is the 
Italian that flits through Browning's pages when contrasted with 

this hero : 

When angry, out the blood would start 

With old King Hake ; 
Not sneak in dark caves of the heart, 

Where curls the snake. 
And secret Murder's hiss is heard 

Ere the deed be done : 
He wove no web of wile and word ; 

He bore with none. 
When sharp within its sheath asleep 

I^y his good sword, 
He held it royal work to keep 

His kingly word. 
A man of valour, bloody and wild. 

In Viking need ; 
And yet of firelight feeling mild 

As honey- mead. 

Another poem, '* The Banner-Bearer of King Olaf," pictures 
the strong fighter in a death he rejoiced to die. It is a good 
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poem of the class that nerves men to die for the flag, and it has 
the Old Norse spirit. These poems are all from Massey's volume 
My Lyrical Life iX'Ondion. 1889). 

A glance at the other poems in Gerald Massey's volumes shows 
that like Morris, and like Kingsley, and like Carlyle, the poet 
was a workman eager to do for the workman. Is it not sugges- 
tive that these men found themselves drawn to Old Norse char- 
acter and life? The Icelandic republic cherished character as 
the highest quality of citizenship, and put few or no social ob- 
stacles in the way of its achievement. The literature inspired by 
that life reveals a fellowship among the members of that republic 
that is the envy of social reformers of the present day. Morris 
makes one of the personages in The Story of the Glittering 
Plain (Chap. I) say these words : *' And as for Lord, I knew 
not this word, for here dwell we the Sons of the Raven in 
good fellowship, with our wives that we have wedded, and 
our mothers who have borne us, and our sisters who serve us." 
Almost may this description serve for Iceland in its golden age, 
and so it is no wonder that the socialist, the priest, and the 
philosopher of our own disjointed times go back to the sagas for 
ideals to serve their countrymen. 

We have no other poets to mention by name in connection 
with this Old Norse influence, although doubtless a search 
through the countless volumes that the presses drop into a cold 
and uncaring world would reveal other poems with Scandinavian 
themes. We close this section of our investigation with the re- 
mark already made, that, in the tables of titles in volumes of 
contemporary verse, acknowledgment to Old Norse poetry- and 
prose are not the rarity they once were, and in poems of any 
kind allusions to the same sources are very common. 

Recent Translations. 
We have already noted the beginning of serial publications of 
saga translations, namely, Morris and Magnusson*s Saga Library 
which was stopped by the death of Morris when the fifth volume 
had been completed. By the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Icelandic had become one of the languages tliat an ordinary 
scholar might boast, and in consequence the list of translations 
began to lengthen very fast. Several English publishers with 
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scholarly instincts were attracted to this field, and so the reading 
public may get at the sagas that were so long the exclusive pos- 
session of learned professors. The Northern Library^ pub- 
lished by David Nutt, of London, already contains four volumes 
and more are promised : The Saga of King Olaf Tryggwason^ 
by J. Sephton, appeared in 1895 ; The Tale of Thrond 9f Gate 
{Fcereyinga Saga)^ by F. York Powell, in 1896; Hamlet in 
Iceland {Ambales Saga)j by Israel Gollancz, in 1898; The 
Saga of King Sverri of Norway {Sverris Saga)^ by J. Seph- 
ton, in 1899. If we cannot give to these the praise of being 
great literature though translations, we can at least foresee that 
this process of turning all the readable sagas into English will 
quicken adaptations and increase the stock of allusions in modern 
writings. 

An example of the publishers' feeling that the reading public 
will find an interest in the saga itself, is the translation of Laxdcela 
Saga by Muriel A. C. Press (London, 1899, J. M. Dent & 
Co.). William Morris made this saga known to readers of Eng- 
lish poetry by his magnificent '' Lovers of Gudrun." Mrs. Press 
lets us see the story in its original form. Perhaps this transla- 
tion will appeal as widely as any to those who read, and we may 
note the differences between this form of writing and that to 
which the modern times are accustomed. 

This saga is a storj-, but it is not like the work of fiction, nor 
like the sketch of history which appeals to our interest to-day. 
It has not the unity of purpose which marks the novel, nor the 
broad outlook over events which characterizes the history. Plot- 
ting is abundant, but plot in the technical sense there is none. 
Events are recorded in chronological order, but there is no march 
of those events to a denouement. While it would be wrong to 
say that there is no one hero in a saga, it would be more correct 
to say that that hero's name is legion. From generation to gen- 
eration a saga-history wends its way, each period dominated by 
a great hero. The annals of a family edited for purposes of oral 
recitation, or the life of the principal member of that family 
with an introduction dealing with the great deeds of as many of 
his ancestors as he would be proud to own — this seems to be 
what a saga was — Laxdcela^ Grettla^ Njala, 

This form permits many sterling literary qualities. Move- 
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ment is the most marked characteristic. This was essential to a 
spoken story, and the sharpest impression left in the mind of an 
English reader is that of relentless activity. Thus he finds it 
necessary to keep the bearings of the story by consulting the list 
of dramatis personce and the map, both indispensable accom- 
paniments of a saga-translation. The chapter headings make 
this list, and a glance at them for Laxdcela reveals a procession 
of notable personages — Ketill, Unn, Hoskuld, Olaf the Peacock, 
Kiartan, Gudrun, Bolli, Thorgills, Thorkell, Thorleik, Bolli 
Bollison and Snorri. Each of these is, in turn, the center of 
action, and only Gudrun keeps prominent for any length of time. 

Character-portraiture, ever a remarkable achievement in litera- 
ture, is excellently done in the sagas. There was a necessity for 
this ; so many personages crowded the stage that, if they were 
not to be mere puppets, they would have to be carefully discrim- 
inated. That they were so a perusal of any saga will prove. 

In a novel love is almost indispensable ; in a saga other forces 
are the impelling motives. Love-making gets the novelist's ten- 
derest interest and solicitude, but it receives little attention from 
the sagaman. Wooing under the Arctic Circle was a methodi- 
cal bargaining, and there was little room for sentiment. When 
Thorvald asked for Osvif's daughter Gudrun, the father '' said 
that against the match it would tell that he and Gudnm were not 
of equal standing. Thorvald spoke gently and said he was woo- 
ing a w4fe, not money. After that Gudrun was betrothed to 
Thorvald. . . . He should also bring her jewels, so that no 
woman of equal wealth should have better to show. . . . Gud- 
run was not asked about it and took it much to heart, yet things 
went on quietly." (Chap. XXXIV of Laxdcela »^ In Iceland, 
as elsewhere, love was a source of discord, and for that reason 
love is always present in the saga. It is not the tender passion 
there, silvered with moonlight and attended by song. The saga 
is a man's tale. 

The translation just referred to is in The Temple Classics^ pub- 
lished by J. M. Dent & Co., London, 1S99, and edited by Israel 
Gollancz. The editor promises (p. 273) other sagas in this 
form, if Mrs. Press's work prove successful. He speaks of 
Njala and Volsunga as imminent. It is to be hoped that the 
intention is to give the Dasent and the Morris versions, for they 
cannot be excelled. 
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PREFACE. 

The Oriental movement which manifested itself so strikingly 
in German literature during the nineteenth century is familiar 
to every student of that literature. Although the general 
nature of this movement is pretty clearly understood, no sys- 
tematic investigation of it, so far as I know, has ever been 
undertaken. In the following pages an attempt is made to 
trace the influence which the Indo-Iranian East — the Semitic 
part is not considered — exerted on German poetry. The 
work does not claim to be exhaustive in the sense that it gives 
a list of all the poets that ever came under that influence. 
Nor does it pretend to be anything like a complete catalogue 
of the sources whence the poets derived their material. The 
performance of such a task would have required far more 
time and space than were at my disposal. A selection was 
absolutely necessary. It is hoped that the material presented 
in the case of each poet is sufficient to give a clear idea of the 
extent to which he was subject to Oriental influence, as well 
as of the part that he took in the movement under discussion. 

It is my pleasant duty to acknowledge the obligations under 
which I am to various scholars. In the first place, my sincere 
thanks are due to Professor Jackson, at whose suggestion this 
investigation was undertaken and whose encouragement and 
advice have never been wanting. I am also indebted for help- 
ful suggestions to Professors Carpenter and Thomas of the 
Germanic department, who kindly volunteered to read the 
proof-sheets. Furthermore, I wish to thank Mr. Yohannan for 
assistance rendered in connection with the transliteration of 
some of the lithographic editions of Persian authors. And, 
finally, I am indebted to the kindness of Dr. Gray for the use 
of several rare volumes which otherwise would have been 
inaccessible to me. 

Arthur F. J. Remv. 

New York, May i, igot. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Information of MEDiitvAL Europe Concerning India and 
Persia — Travellers — India and Persia in Medieval 
German Poetry. 

The knowledge which mediaeval Europe had of India and 
Persia was mostly indirect, and, as might be expected, defi- 
cient both in correctness and extent, resting, as it did, on the 
statements of classical and patristic writers, on hearsay and 
on oral communication. In the accounts of the classic writers, 
especially in those of Pliny, Strabo, Ptolemy, truth and fiction 
were already strangely blended. Still more was this the case 
with such compilers and encyclopaedists as Solinus, Cassio- 
dorus and Jsldorus of Sevilla, on whom the mediaeval scholar 
depended largely for information. All these writers, in so 
far as they speak of India, deal almost entirely with its physical 
description, its cities and rivers, its wealth of precious stones 
and metals, its spices and silks, and in particular its marvels 
and wonders. Of its religion we hear but little, and as to its 
literature we have only a few vague statements of Arrian,' 
Aelian' and Dio Chrysostomus.' When the last mentioned 
author tells us that the ancient Hindus sang in their own 
language the poems of Homer, it shows that he had no idea of 
the fact that the great Sanskrit epics, to which the passage 
undoubtedly alludes, were independent poems. To him they 
appeared to be nothing more than versions of IIon\er. 
Aelian makes a similar statement, but cautiously adds tl n 
Xprj irMTTciW TOis tnrkp Tovrtav urropownv, Philostratus represents 
the Hindu sage larchas as well acquainted with the Homeric 
poems, but nowhere does his hero Apollonius of Tyana show 
the slightest knowledge of Sanskrit literature.* 

Nor do the classic authors give us any more information t 
about the literature of Persia, though the Iranian religion 

> Indlcm, ch. lo. « Var. Hist. xii. 48. 

» De Homero, Oratio llll., ed. Dlndorf, Lips. 1857, vol. 11. p. 165. 

* Apollonil Vita« Hi. 19 et passim. 
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received some attention. Aristotle and Theopompus were 
more or less familiar with Zoroastrian tenets,* and allusions 
to the prophet of ancient Iran are not infrequent in classic 
writers. But their information concerning him is very scanty 
and inaccurate. To them Zoroaster is simply the great 
Magian, more renowned for his magic art than for his relig- 
ious system. Of the national Iranian legends, glimpses of 
which we catch in the A vesta (esp. Yt. 19), and which must 
have existed long before the Sassanian period and the time 
of Firdausi, the Greek and Roman authors have recorded 
nothing. 

But Europe was not limited to the classic and patristic 
writers for information about the Orient. The points of con- 
tact between the Eastern and Western world were numerous 
even before the Portuguese showed the way to India. Alex-1 
andria was the seat of a lively commerce between the Roman 
Empire and India during the first six centuries of the Chris- 
tian era ; the Byzantine Empire was always in close relations, 
hostile or friendly, with Persia; the Arabs had settled in Spain, 
Southern Italy and Sicily; and the Mongols ruled for almost 
two centuries in Russia. All these were factors in the trans- 
mission of Oriental influence.' And, as fa^- as Germany is 
concerned, we must remember that in the tenth century, owing 
to the marriage of the emperor Otto II to the Greek princess 
Theophano, the relations between the German and Byzantine 
Empires were especially close. Furthermore the Hohenstaufen 
emperor, Frederick II, it will be remembered, was a friend 
and patron of the Saracens in Italy and Sicily, who in turn 
supported him loyally in his struggle against the papacy. 
Above all, the crusades, which brought the civilization of 
the West face to face with that of the East, were a powerful 
factor in bringing Oriental influence into Europe. The effect 
they had on the European mind is shown by the great number 
of French and German poems which lay their scene of action 
in Eastern lands, or, as will be shown presently, introduce 
persons and things from India and Persia.* 

1 See Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 8. ' See Benfey, Pantschatantra, Vorrede, p. xzlv and note. 

• Sec Gaston Paris, La Litt^rature Franyaise au Moyen Age, Paris, 1888, p. 49 seq. A 
striking illustration of oral transmission is the origin of the tradition about Prester John, 
for which see Cathay and the Way thither, ed. Henry Yule, Lond. 1866, Hakluyt Soc. No. 
36, 37, vol. i. p. 174 and n. i. 
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Of course it is as a rule impossible to tell precisely how and 
when the Oriental influence came into Europe, but that it did 
come is absolutely certain. The transformation of the Bud- 
dha-legend into the Christian legend of Barlaam and Josaphat, 
the migration of fables and stories, and the introduction of 
the game of chess furnish the clearest proofs of this. 

But direct information about the East was also available. 
A number of merchants and missionaries penetrated even as 
far as China, and have left accounts of their travels. Such 
an account of India and Ceylon was given as early as the 
sixth century by Cosmas, surnamed Indicopleustes. The 
names of Benjamin of Tudela (about 1160 A.D.) and of Marco 
Polo (12 71-1295) are familiar to every student of historical 
geography. The Mongol rulers during the period of their 
dominion over China were in active communication with the 
popes and allowed Western missionaries free access to their 
realm. A number of these missionaries also came to India or 
Persia, for instance Giovanni de Montecorvino (1289-1293),' 
Odorico da Pordenone (1316-1318),' Friar Jordanus (1321- 
1323, and 1330)" and Giovanni de Marignolli (1347).* In the 
fifteenth century Henry III of Castile sent Ruy Gonzales de 
Clavijo as ambassador to Timur, and towards the end of that 
century several Venetian Ambassadors, Caterino Zeno (1472), 
Josaphat Barbaro (1473) and Ambrosio Contarini (1473), 
were at the Persian Court in order to bring about united action 
on the part of Venice and Persia against the Turks. * These 
embassies attracted considerable attention in Europe, as is 
shown by numerous pamphlets concerning them, published in 
several European countries.* In this same century Nicolp de 
Conti travelled in India and the account of his wanderings has 
been recorded by Poggio.* 

« Yale, op. cit. vol. i. pp. 165-167 and p. 197 seq. ■ lb. pp. x-x6i ; LAtin text in appendix 
i of vol. ii. 

* Mirabilia DeacripU, ed. Henry Yule, London, 1863. Hakluyt Society, No. 31. 

* Yule, Cathay, vol. ii. pp. 31Z-381. 

* For their accounts see the publications of the Hakluyt Society, 1859 and 1873. Nos. 36 
and 49. 

* See Paul Horn, Gesch. Irans in Islamitischer Zeit, in Grdr. iran. Phil. II. p. 578 and 
note 4; also p. 579. See also Bibl. Asiat. et Afrlc. par H. Ternaux-Compans, Paris, 1841, 
under the years 1508, 1512, 1514, 1515, 1516, 1535, 1543, 1579, 1583, etc. 

7 English tr. in R. H. Major, India in the Fifteenth Century, London, 1857. Hakluyt 
Society, No. aa. 
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As we see, most of these travellers_are-ItJl!ians. We know 
of but one German, Fefore the year 1500, who went further 
than the Holy Land, and that is Johann Schildberger of 
Munich, whose book of travel was printed in 1473. Taken 
prisoner while fighting in Turkish service against Timur at 
Angora, he remained in the East from 1395 to 141 7, and got 
as far as Persia. His description of that country is verj^ 
meagre; India, as he expressly states,* he never visited, his 
statements about that land being mostly plagiarized from 
Mandeville.' 

These accounts, however, while they give valuable informa- 
tion concerning the physical geography, the wealth, size, and 
wonderful things of the countries they describe, have little or 
nothing to say about the languages or literatures. All that 
Conti for instance has to say on this important subject is con- 
tained in a single sentence: ** Loquendi idiomata sunt apud 
Indos plurima, atque inter se varia."* 

In these accounts it was not so much truthfulness that 
appealed to the public, as strangeness and fancifulness. Thus 
Marco Polo's narrative, marvelous as it was, never became 
as popular as the spurious memoirs of Mandeville, who in 
serving up his monstrosities ransacked almost every author, 
classic or mediaeval, on whom he could lay his hands.* In 
fact a class of books arose which bore the significant name of 
Mirabilia Mundi and purported to treat of the whole world, 
and especially of India. Such are, for instance, Les MerveilUs 
de rinde by Jean Vauquelin, Fenix de las maravillas del mvndo 
by Raymundus LuUius, and similar works by Nicolaus Donis, 
Arnaldus de Badeto and others.* But the great store-house of 
Oriental marvels on w^hich the mediaeval poets drew for 
material was the Alexander-romance of pseudo-Callisthenes, 
of which there were a number of Latin versions, the most 
important being the epitome made by Julius Valerius and the 
Historia de Preliis written by the archpresbyter Leo in the 

1 Hans Schiltbergers Reisebuch ed. Val. Langmantel (BLVS. vol. 173) TUbingen, 1885, 
p. 79 : " In dcr grossen India pin ich nicbt gewescn . . . ." «Ibid. p. 164, 

* Friedr. Kunstmann, Die Kenntnis Indiens im 15^*° Jahrhunderte, MUnchen, 1863, p. 59 ; 
Major, op. cit. p. 31. 

4 See Albert Bovenscben, Quellen filr die Reisebeschreibung des Job. ▼. Mandeville, 
Berl. 1888. 

* See Grttsse, J. G. Th.. Lehrbuch einer allgem. Literitrgesch., 9 vols., Dresd. u. Leipz. \ 
1837-59. Vol. II. pt. 2, pp. 783-785- 
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tenth century. The character of the Oriental lore offered in 
these writings is best shown by a cursory examination of the 
work last mentioned.* There we are introduced to a bewil- 
dering array of mirabilia, snakes, hippopotami, scorpions, 
giant-lobsters, forest-men, bats, elephants, bearded women, 
dog-headed people, griffins, white women with long hair and 
canine teeth, fire-spouting birds, trees that grow and vanish 
in the course of a single day, mountains of adamant, and 
finally sacred sun-trees and moon-trees that possess the gift of 
prophecy. But beyond some vague reference to asceticism 
not a trace of knowledge of Brahmanic life can be found. 
While the Brahman King Didimus is well versed in Roman 
and Greek mythology-, he never mentions the name of any of 
his own gods. Of real information concerning India there is 
almost nothing. 

From what we have seen thus far we shall not expect in 
mediaeval literature conscious imitation or reproduction of 
works from Persian or Sanskrit literature. Whatever influ- 
ence these literatures exerted in Europe was indirect. If a 
subject was transmitted from East to West it was as a rule 
stripped of its Oriental names and characteristics, and even its 
Oriental origin was often forgotten. This is the case with the 
greater part of the fables and stories that can be traced to 
Eastern sources and have found their way into such works as 
the Gesta Romanorum^ or the writings of Boccaccio, Straparola 
and Lafontaine. Sometimes, however, the history of the 
origin is still remembered, as for instance in the famous 
Buck der Beispiele^ where the preface begins thus: ** Es ist von 
den alten wysen der geschlacht der welt dis buoch des ersten 
jn yndischer sprauch gedicht und darnach in die buochstaben 
der Persen verwandelt, . . . . " 

Poems whose subjects are of Eastern origin are not fre- 
quent in the German literature of the middle ages. The 
most striking example of such a poem is the **Barlaam und 
Josaphat" of Rudolph von Ems (about 1225), the story of 
which, as has been conclusively proved, is nothing more or 

1 Latin text publ. by Oswald Zingerle as an appendix to Die Quellen zum Alexander 
des Rudolf v. Ems in Weinhold Germ. Abhandl. Breslau, 1885, pt. iv. 

>Das Buch der Beispiele der alten Weisen, ed. Wilh. Ludw. Holland, Stuttg. i860, 
BLVS. vol. 56. 

2 
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less than the legend of Buddha in Christian garb.* The well 
known **Herzmaere" of the same author has likewise been 
shown to be of Indie origin.* Then there is a poem of the 
fourteeth or fifteenth century on the same subject as Riickert's 
parable of the man in the well, which undoubtedly goes back 
to Buddhistic sources.* Besides these we mention **Vrou- 
wenzuht" (also called **von dem Zornbraten") by a poet 
Sibote of the thirteenth century/ and Hans von Biihers 
** Diocletianus Leben *' (about 1412), the well known story 
of the seven wise masters.* - 

The great interest which the East aroused in Europe, espe- 
cially after the period of the first crusades, is shown by the 
great number of poems which have their scene of action in 
Oriental lands, especially in India or Persia, or which intro- 
duce persons and things from those countries. To indulge 
this fondness for Oriental scenery poets do not hesitate to 
violate historical truth. Thus Charlemagne and his paladins 
are sent to the Holy Land in the **Pilerinage de Charles- 
magne "* and in the poem called the ** Karl Meinet," a German 
compilation of various legends about the Prankish hero.* 
Purely Germanic legends like those of Ortnit-Wolfdietrich 
and King Kother were orientalized in much the same manner. * 
As might be expected, it is in the court-epic and minstrel- 
poetry {Spielmannsdichtung) where this Oriental tendency mani- 
fests itself most markedly. A typical poem of this kind is 
**Herzog Ernst." The hero, a purely German character, is 
made to go through a series of mar\'elous adventures in the 

1 Piper« H. B. iii. pp. 563-632. Joseph Langen, Johannes von Damaskus, Gotha 1879, 
pp. 93Q-255, esp. p. 352, n. X. 
« Piper, H. E. iii. pp. 216-2x9. 

* Vetter, Lehrhafte Litteratur des 14. u. 15. Jahrhunderts (KDNL. vol. 12), I. pp. 496- 
499. For a bibliography of this poem see C. Beyer, Nachgelassene Ged. Friedr. RQckert's, 
Wien,* 1877, pp. 311-320. For a translation of the version in the MahSbhSrata see Boxber- 
ger, Riickert Studien, p. 94 seq. A translation of a Buddhist sutta on the same subject is 
given in Edm. Hardy, Indische Religionsgeschichte, Leipz. 1898, pp. 73, 73. Of. also E. 
Kuhn, in Btthtlingks Festgruss, Stuttg. 1888, pp. 74, 75. 

* Piper, H. E. iii. pp. 531, 532. See also Hagen, Gesammtabenteuer, i. LXXXV and 

n. 2. I '^ 

A Edited by Keller, Quedl. 1841. See art. by Goedeke in Orient und Occident, iii. 2. \ ' 
pp. 385 seq. 

* See edition by Koschwitz, in Altfranz. Bibl., vol. ii, p. 7 seq., and consult Gaston Paris, 
La Po^sie du Moyen Age, Paris, 1887. p. 119 seq. 

t See ed. Adelb. von Keller, Stuttg. 1858 (BLVS. vol. 45), pp. 507 seq. Of. also Uhlmnd*t 
KOnig Karls Meerfart. 

■ Jiriczek, Die deutsche Heldensage, Leipz. 1897, pp. 144, X53. 
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East some of which bear a striking resemblance to those of 
Sindbad.* The later strophic version (14th century) and the 
prose- version of the Volksbuch (probably 15th century) localize 
some of these adventures definitely in the ferren India,^ Pro- 
bably under the influence of this story the author of the 
incompleted **Reinfrit von Braunschweig*' (about 1300) was 
induced to send his hero into Persia, to meet with some- 
what similar experiences." Heinrich von Neustadt likewise 
lays the scene of Apollonius* adventures in the golden valley 
Crysia bordering on India.* In the continuation of the Par- 
zifal-story entitled ** Der jUngere Titurel," which was written 
by Albrecht von Scharfifenberg (about 1280), the Holy Grail is 
to be removed from a sinful world and to be carried to the 
East to be given to Feirefiz, half brother to Parzifal.* The 
meeting of Feirefiz with the knights furnishes the poet an 
opportunity of bringing in a learned disquisition on Prester 
John and his drt India die wUen^ and finally this mythical 
monarch offers his crown to Parzifal, who henceforth is 
called Priester Johanni. In the poem of ** Lohengrin '*, of un- 
known authorship, the knight when about to depart declares 
he has come from India where there is a house fairer than that 
at Montsalvatsch.* 

Princes and princesses from India or Persia abound in the 
poems of the court-writers and minstrels. Thus in ** Solomon 
und Morolf " Salme is the daughter of the King of Endianp in 
Wolfram's *'Willehalm" King Alofel of Persia and King 
Gorhant from the Ganjes figure in the battle of AlischanZ." In 
Konrad von Wiirzburg's **Trojanischer Krieg" the kings Pan- 
filias of Persia and Achalmus of India are on the Trojan side.' 
In the same poet's ** Partenopier " the Sultan of Persia is the 
hero's chief rival." In **Der JUngere Titurel " Gatschiloe, a 
princess from India, becomes bearer of the Grail ; similarly in 

1 On this see Karl Bartsch, Herzog Ernst, Wien, i86g, Einl. p. cUii. 

s Bartsch, op. cit. p. 304 seq. and p. 279 seq. 

"See ed. Bartsch, TUb. 1871 (BLVS. vol. 108), 11. 16749 seq. 

• Piper, H. E. iii. p. 389. 

• Piper, H. E. ii. p. 530 seq. 

*See ed. by Helnr. RUckert, Quedlinb. u. Leipz. 1858, 1. 7x41 seq. p. 189. 
T Piper, Spielmannsdichtung, I. p. 9x5. See also ed. by Hagen u. BUsching in Ged. d. 
Mittel., Berl. i8c8, i. 1. 6. 

• Piper, Wolfr. v. Eschenbach (KDNL, vol. 5), I. p. 214. 

•See ed. v. Keller, Stuttg. 1858 (BLVS. vol. 44), 11. 24840, 24939. PP- «96. '98. 
»• Piper, H. E. iii. pp. 299, 300. 
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a poem by Der Pleiaere, Flordibel, who comes to the Knights of 
the Round Table to learn courtly manners, reveals herself as a 
princess from India.* According to a poem of the fourteenth 
century the father of St. Christopher is Ring of Arabia and 
Persia." Even the folk-epic ** Kudrun " knows of Hilde of 
India, Hagen's wife.* 

Again, wonderful things from India are abundant in this 
class of poetry. The magic lance which Wigalois receives, 
when he is about to do battle with a fire-spitting dragon, is 
from that land.* So also is the magic ring given to Reinfrit 
when he sets out on his crusade."^ Wigamur's bride Dulceflur 
wears woven gold from the castle Gramrimort in India,* and 
in the ** Nibelungen " Hagen and Dancwart, when going to 
the Isenstein, wear precious stones from that land.^ 

To some poets India and Persia are a sort of Ultima Thule 
to denote the furthest limits of the earth, as for instance, when 
in the ** Rolandslied" Ganelun complains that for the ambi- 
tion of Roland even Persia is not too far,' or, when in the 
** Willehalm " King Tybalt, whose daughter has been carried 
off, lets his complaint ring out as far as India.' 

Examples might be multiplied. But they would all prove 
the same thing. India and Persia were magic names to con- 
jure with ; their languages and literatures were a book with 
seven seals to mediaeval Europe. 

> Piper, H. E. ii. p. 325. 

« Piper, Die geistliche Dichtung dcs MitteUUers (KDNL. vol. 3), ii. pp. 71, 72. 

« Sec ed. Bartsch (KDNL. vol. 6), pp. 26, 27. 

* Piper, H. E. ii. p. 222. 

» See ed. Bartsch, 1. 15067, p. 440. 

« See ed. by Hagen in Ged. d. Mittcl. i. p. 46, 1. 4462 seq. 

^ Das Nibelungeolied, ed. Friedr. Zamcke, Leipz. 1894, p. 62, v. 3. 

' Piper, Spielm., p. 30. 

* Piper, Wolfr. v. Eschenbach, i. p. 208 ; cf . Dante's Paradiso, cant. 29, U. xoo-xoa. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FROM THE PORTUGUESE DISCOVERIES TO THE 
TIME OF SIR WILLIAM JONES. 

Travels to India and Persia — Olearius and his Work — 
Progress of Persian Studies — Roger — India's Lan- 
guage AND Literature remain unknown — Oriental 
Influence in German Literature. 

Little can be said of Oriental influence on German poetry 
during the next three centuries after the Great Age of Dis- 
covery, and in an investigation like the one in hand, which 
confines itself to poetry only, this chapter might perhaps be 
omitted. Nevertheless a brief consideration of this influence 
on German literature in general during this period forms an 
appropriate transition to the time when the Oriental move- 
ment in Germany really began. 

After the Portuguese had sailed around Africa, direct and 
uninterrupted communication with the far East was established. 
Portuguese, Dutch, French and English merchants appeared 
successively on the scene to get their share of the rich India 
commerce. German merchants also made a transitory effort. 
The firm of the Welsers in Augsburg sent two representatives 
who accompanied the expedition of Francisco d' Almeida in 
1505 and that of TristSo da Cunha in the following year. 
But conditions were not favorable and the attempt was not 
renewed. * 

Travels to India and Persia now multiplied rapidly, and 
accounts of such travels became very common ; so common, in 
fact, that already in the sixteenth century collections of them 
were made, the best known being the Novus Orbis of Grynaeus, 
and the works of Ramusio and Hakluyt. Among the more 
famous travellers of the sixteenth century we may mention 
Barthema, Federici, Barbosa, Fitch and van Linschoten for 
India, and the brothers Shirley for Persia. In the seventeenth 

* See Kuostmaon, Die Fahrt der ersten Deutschen nach dem portuRiesischen Indien in 
Hist. pol. Blltter f. d. Kath. Deutsclil., MUnchen, 1861, vol. 48, pp. a77-309. 
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] century we may cite the names of della Valle, Baldaeus, 
Tavernier, Bernier and the German Mandelslo for India, while 
those of Olearius and Chardin are most famous in connection 
with Persia. And that books of travel were much read in 
Germany is attested by the number of editions and translations 
which appeared there. Thus among the earliest books printed 
there we have a translation of Marco Polo (Nuremberg), 1477,* 
reprinted repeatedly, e. g. at Augsburg, 1481, in the Navus 
OrbiSy 1534 (Latin version), at Basle, 1534 (German translation 
of the preceding), while Mandeville's memoirs were so popular 
as to become finally a Volksbuch^ 

The account of Olearius is of special interest to us. It 
gives an excellent description of Persia, and above all it gives 
us valuable information on the literature and language. 
Olearius is struck by the similarity of many Persian words to 
corresponding words in German and Latin, and hints at the 
kinship of these idioms, though, looking only at the vocabu- 
lary and not at the structure, he supposes Persian to be related 

f to Arabic* He tells us of the high esteem in which poetry 
was held by the Persians, and notices that rhyme is an indis- 
pensable requisite of their poetic art. He also mentions some 
of their leading poets, among them Sa*di, Hafid, FirdausI and 
Nidami.* 

But what interests us most is the translation which he made 
of \\i^Gulistdn^ published in 1654, under the title oi Persianischer 
Rosenthal. True, it was not the first in point of time. As 
early as 1634 du Ryer had published at Paris an incompJlete 
French version, and shortly afterwards this version was trans- 
lated into German by Johann Friedrich Ochsenbach of Tiibin- 
^ gen, but apparently without attracting much notice.* In 1644, , 
Levin Warner of Leyden had given the Persian text and Lat in 
version of a number of SaMl's- maxims,' while Gentius had 

1 For title see Panzer, Aniuden d. ttlteren deutsch. Litt, Nttmb. 1788. 

• See GrXsse, op. cit. ii. a. pp. 773, 774. 

> Des Welt-berQhmten Adami Olearii colligirte und viel vermehrte Reise-Beschreibun- 
gen etc., Hamb. i6q6, chap. xxy. 
^ Ibid. chap, xxviii. p. 337 seq. 

• Olearius, op. cit., Preface to the Rosenthal. Full title of Ochsenbach's book in Buch 
der Beispiele, ed. Holland, p. 258, n. x. 

• Proverbiorum et Sententiarum Persicanim Centuria, Leyden, 1644. In the preface the 
author says that he undertakes his work, '' cum e genuinis Persarum scriptis nihil hactenus 
in Latinam linguam sit translatum." 
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publishe^JLhe whole text with a Latin translation at Amster- > 
dam in ^6£iJ But it was the version of Olearius that really 
introduced the Gulistdn to Europe. ^ 

The edition of Olearius, from which we have cited, contains 
also a translation of the Bustdn^ called Der Persianiuhc Baum- 
garten, made, however, not directly from the Persian, but from \/ 
a Du tch version. Besides this, the edition contains also the ^ 
narratives of two other travellers, Jlirgen Andersen and Vol- 
quard Iversen, as well as an account of Persia by the French 
missionary Sanson. Iversen, in speaking of the Parsi relig- 
ion, gives an essentially correct account of the Zoroastrian 
hierarchy, of the supreme god and his seven serv^ants, each 
presiding over some speciatl element, evidently an allusion to 
Ahura Mazda and his six Amesha Spentas, with the possible 
addition of Sraosha.* Sanson states that the Gavres have kept 
up the old Persian language and that it is entirely different 
from modern Persian,* a distinct recognition of the existence 
of the Avestan language. The eighteenth century saw the / 
discovery of the Avesta by Anquetil du Perron, and its close -i 
found men like Jones, Revizky, de Sacy and Hammer busily ' \ 
engaged in spreading a knowledge of Persian literature in ^ 
Europe. 

India, as far as its literature was concerned, did not fare so 
well. The struggles of European nations for the mastery of 
that rich empire did little towards promoting a knowledge of 
its religion or its language. Nor were the efforts of mission- 
aries very successful. Most of their attention was devoted to 
the Dravidian idioms of Southern India, not to Sanskrit. We 
have the authority of Friedrich Sch legal for the statement that 
before his time there were but two Germans who were known 
to have gained a knowledge of the sacred language, the mis- 
sionary Heinrich Roth and the Jesuit Hanxleben.* Even their 
work was not published and was superseded by that of Jones, 
Colebrooke and others. Most valuable information on Hindu 
religion was given by the Dutch preacher Abraham Roger in 
his well known book De Open-Deure tot het Verborgen Heyden- 

» Iversen in op cit. chap. xi. p. 157 seq. Cf. Jackson, Die iranische Religion in Grdr. 
iran. Ph. iii. pp. 633, 634, 636. 
* Sanson in op. cit pp. 48, 49. 
» Fr. Schlegel, Welsheit der Indier, Heidelb. 1808, Vorrede, p. xi. 
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dom^ published at Leyden in 165 1, two years after the author's 
death. This book also gave to the West the first specimen 
of Sanskrit literature in the shape of a Dutch version of two 
hundred maxims of Bhartyhari, not a direct translation from 
the Sanskrit, but based on oral communication imparted by a 
learned Brahman Padmanaba. * As a rule the rendering is very 
faithful, sometimes even literal. The maxims were translated 
into German by C. Arnold and were published at Nuremberg 
in 1663. 

This, however, ended the progress of Sanskrit literature in 
Europe for the time being. Information came in very slowly. 
The Lettres tldifiantes of the Jesuits, and the accounts of travel- 
lers like Sonnerat began to shed additional light on the relig- 
ious customs of India, but its sacred language remained a 
secret. In 1785, Herder wrote that what Europe knew of , 
Hindu literature was only late legends, that the Sanskrit 
language as well as the genuine Veda would probably for a 
long time remain unknown.' Sir William Jones, however, had 
founded the Asiatic Society a year before and the first step 
towards the discovery of Sanskrit had really thus been taken. 
V - But let us consider what bearing all this had on German 

^^ poetry. In this field the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 

were desperately dreary. In the former century the leading 
, thinkers of Germany were absorbed in theological controversy, 
while in the next the Thirty Years' War completely crushed 
the spirit of the nation. There is little poetry in this period 
that calls for even passing notice in this investigation. Paul 
Fleming, although he was with Olearius in Persia, has written 
nothing that would interest us here. Andreas Gryphius 
took, the subject for his drama **Catharina von Georgien " 
(1657) from Persian history. It is the story of the cruel 
execution of the Georgian queen by order of Shah *Abb5s in 
1624.' Nor is Oriental influence in the eighteenth century 
more noticeable. Occasionally an Oriental touch is brought 
in. Pfeffel makes his '*Bramine" read a lesson to bigots; 
Matthias Claudius in his well-known poem makes Herr Urian 
pay a visit to the Great Mogul; Burger, in his salacious story 

* See preface to op. cit. 

' Ideen zur Phil. d. Gesch. der Menschhcit, chap. iv. ed. Suphan, vol. 13, p. 415. 

* The story is given in Chardin's book, though this was not the source. See Andreas 
Gryphius Trauerspiele« ed. Henn. Palm, BLVS. vol. 162, pp. 138, 139. 
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of the_gueen of Golkonde, transports the lovers to India; 
'^Cessing, in ** Minna von Barnhelm'* (Act i. Sc. 12) represents ^ 
Werner as intending to take service with Prince Heraklius of ^ 
Persia, and he chooses an Oriental setting for his ** Nathan ^ 
der Weise." 



L^ 



In the {Irose writing^ of this period Oriental influence is y 
much more discernible. In the literature dealing with magic 
Zoroaster always played a prominent part. The invention of ^ 
the Cabala was commonly ascribed to him.* European writers 
on the black art, as for instance Bodinus, whose De Magorum 
DcKmonomania was translated by Fischart (Strdssburg, 159 1), 
repeat about Zoroaster all the fables found in classical or 
patristic writers. So the Iranian sage figures prominently 
also in the Faust-legend. He is the prince of magicians 
whose book Faust studies so diligently that he is called a 
second Zoroastris.' This book passes into the hands of 
Faust's pupil Christoph Wagner, who uses it as diligently as 
his master." 

In all this folkbook-literature India is a mere name. Thus 
in the oldest Faust -book of 1587 the sorcerer makes a journey 
in the air through England, Spain, France, Sweden, Poland, 
Denmark, India, Africa and Persia, and finally comes to 
Moreniand, * 

Of all the prose-writings, however, the novel, which 
began to flourish luxuriously in the seventeenth centur)% 
showed the most marked tendency to make use of Eastern 
scenery and episodes, and incidentally to exhibit the 
author's erudition on everything Oriental. Thus Grim- 
melshausen transports his hero Simplicissimus into Asia 
through the device of Tartar captivity. Lohenstein, in his 
ultra-Teutonic romance of Arminius, manages to introduce an 
Armenian princess and a prince from Pontus. The latter, as 
we learn from the autobiography with which he favors us in 
the fifth book, has been in India. He took with him a Brah- 
man sage, who burned himself on reaching Greece. Evi- 

> See Zoroasters Telescop oder Schltissel zur grossen divinatorischen Kabbala der 
Magier in Das Kloster ed. J. Scheible, Stuttg. 1846, vol. Hi. p. 414 scq., esp. p. 439. 

^ Widmann's Faust in Das Kloster, vol. ii. p. 296; Der Christlich Meynende, ibid. ii. 
p. 85. 

* Christoph. Wagners Leben, ibid. vol. iii. p. 78. * Ibid. ii. p. 1004. 
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dently Lohenstein had read Arrian's description of the bum- 

V ing of Kalanos (Arrian vii. 2. 3). The Asiatische Banise of 
Heinrich Anselm von Ziegler-Kliphausen, perhaps the most 
popular German novel of the seventeenth century, was based 

^ directly on the accounts of travellers to Farther India, not on 
Greek or Latin writings. * Other authors who indulged their 
predilection for Oriental scenery were Buchholtz in his Her- 
kules und Va/isca (16^ g)^ Happel in Z>er Asiatische Onogambo 
(Hamb. 1673), Bohse (Talander) in Die durchlauchtigste Alcestis 
aus Persien (Leipz. 1689) and others.* 

/ The most striking instance of the Oriental tendency is 

/ furnished by Grimmelshausen's Joseph^ first published prob- 
ably in 1667.* Here we meet the famous story of Yusuf and 
Zall^^a as it is given in the Quran or in the poems of Firdausi 

^ and J5ml. The well-known episode of the ladies cutting 
their hands instead of the lemons in consequence of their 
confusion at the sight of Joseph's beauty is here narrated at 
length.* In the ^eface the author states explicitly that he 
has drawn, not only from the Bible, but from Hebrew, 

V Arabic and Persian writings as well.* That he should have 
made use of Arabic material is credible enough, for Dutch 

, Orientalists like Golius and Erpenius had made this acces- 
sible.' That he had some idea of Persian poetry is shown by 
his allusions to the fondness of Orientals for handsome boys.* 
On the other hand, what he says of Zoroaster in the Musai 
can all be found in Latin and Greek writers." Here we get 
the biography of Joseph's chief servant in the form of an 
appendix to the novel, and the author displays all the learn- 
ing which fortunately his good taste had excluded from the 
story itself. Of the Iranian tradition concerning Zoroas- 
ter's death as given in the Pahlavi writings or the Shah 
A'awrt^ • Grimmelshausen knew absolutely nothing; nor can 
we find the slightest evidence to substantiate his assertion 

1 Ed. by Felix Bobertag, KDNL. vol. 37, Binl. p. 8. 

3 On this see Felix Bobertag, Gesch. des Romans und der ihra verwandten Dichtungs- 
^ttungen in Deutschland, Brest. 1876, vol. ii. 2. pp. xxo seq., 140, 160. 

3 In Der abenteuerliche Simplicissimus ed. Adalb. Keller, StuUg. 1863 (BLVS. vol. 66), 
vol. iv. pp. 707 seq. 

* Op. cit. pp. 759, 760. • Ibid, p. 7x0 ; again p. 841. 

* The Story of Joseph from the Qurtn was published in Arabic with a Latin version by 
Erpenius as early as 1617. See Zenker, Bibl. Orient., Leipz. 1846, vol. i. p. X69, No. X380. 

^ Keller, op. cit. p. 742. * See Jackson, Zoroaster, Appendix V (by Gray). 

* See Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. 127-132. 
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that for the work in question he drew from Persian or Arabic 
sources. 

In the eighteenth century the Oriental tale was extremely 
popular in France, and thence it spread to other countries. 
The translation of the Thousand and One Nights by Galland 
(Paris, 1 704-1 7 1 2) and of the Persian Tales by P6tis de La 
Croix called into being a host of similar French productions, 
which in turn found their way into German literature. The 
most fruitful writer in this genre was Simon Gueulette, the 
author of Soiries Bretonnes (17 12) and Milk et un quart cCheures 
(17 15). The latter contains the story of a prince who is 
punished for his presumption by having two snakes grow 
from his shoulders. To appease them they are fed on fresh 
human brain.* Of course, we recognize at once the story of 
the tyrant Zahhak familiar from Firdausi. The material for 
the Soiries was drawn largely from Armeno's Peregrinaggio, 
which purports to be a translation from the Persian, although 
no original is known to scholars.* From these Soirees Vol^ 
taire took the material for his Zadig,* In most cases, how- 
ever, all that was Oriental about such stories was the name 
and the costume. So popular was the Oriental costume that 
Montesquieu used it for satirizing the Parisians in his Lettres 
Persanes (172 1). Through French influence the Oriental 
story came to Germany, and so we get such works as August 
Gottlob Meissner's tales of Nushirvan^ Massoud, Giaffar, Sadi 
and others,* or Klinger's Derunsch. Wieland used the Eastern 
costume in his Schach Lola (1778) and in his politico-didactic 
romance of the wise Danischmende. This fondness for an 
Oriental atmosphere continues even into the nineteenth cen- 
tury and may be seen in such works as Tieck's Abdallah and 
Hauffs Karawane. But this brings us to the time when 
India and Persia were to give up their secrets, and when the 
influence of their literature begins to be a factor in the litera- 
ture of Europe. 

» Rud. FUrst, Die Vorlttufcr der Moderaen Novellc im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, Halle 
a. S. 1897, p. 51. 

• Some of the stories are undoubtedly Oriental in orift^in. The work appeared at Venice, 
X557, and was translated into German, in 158), by Johann Wetzel under the title Die Reise 
der S5hne Glaffcrs. Ed. by Herm. Fischer and Joh. Bolte (BLVS, vol. aoS), TOb. 1895. 

* FUrst, op. cit. p. 5a. The name is derived from the Arabic ^^^^^^ " speaker of 
the truth,** as pointed out by Hammer in Red. p. 326. See essay L*«n^ et Thermite by 
Gaston Paris in La Potfsie du Moyen Age, Paris, 1887, p. 151. ^ FUrst, op. cit. p. 154. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HERDER. 

Herder's Interest in the Orient — FouRTif Collection 
OF his Zerstreute BlXtter — His Didactic Tendency 
AND Predilection for Sa*di. 

The epoch-making work of the English Orientalists, and 
above all, of the illustrious Sir William Jones, at the end of 
the eighteenth century not only laid the foundation of Sanskrit 
scholarship in Europe, but also gave the first direct impulse 
to the Oriental movement which in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century manifests itself so strikingly both in English 
as well as in German literature, especially in the work of the 
poets. In Germany this movement came just at the time 
when the idea of a universal literature had taken hold of the 
minds of the leading literary men, and so it was very natural 
that the pioneer and prophet of this great idea should also be 
the first to introduce into German poetry the new west-ostliche 
Richtung. 

Herder's theological studies turned his attention to the East 
at an early age. As is well known, he always had a fervid 
admiration for the Hebrew poets, but we have evidence to 
show, that, even before the year 177 1, when Jones' Trait/ sur 
la poSsie orientale appeared, he had widened the sphere of his 
Oriental studies and had become interested in Sa*dl.* Rhymed 
paraphrases made by him of some stories from the Gulistdn 
date from the period 1761-1764,' and, as occasional references 
prove, Sa*dl continued to hold his attention until the appear- 
ance, in 1792, of the fourth Collection of the Zerstreute Bldtter, 
which contains the bulk of Herder's translation from Persian 
and Sanskrit literature, and which therefore will have to 
occupy our attention.* 

» See the edition by Meyer (KDNL. vol. 74) i. i. pp. 164, 165. 

* Given by Redlich in tlie edition by Suphan, vol. 26, p. 435 seq. 

• We may state here that the work in question has been thoroughly commented on by 
such scholars as DUntzer and Redlich, and their comments may be found in the editions of 
Suphan and Meyer. The same has been done for Goethe's Divan by DUntzer and Loeper. 

16 
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Of this collection the following are of interest to us : 
1°. Four books of translations, more or less free, of maxims 
from the Gulistan^ entitled Blumen aus morgenl&ndischen Dichtern 
gesammlet. 2°. Translations from the Sanskrit consisting of 
maxims from the Hitopadi^a and from Bhartyhari and passages 
from the Bhagavadgitd under the name of Gedanken einiger 
Bramarun. 3°. A number of versions from Persian, Sanskrit, 
Hebrew and Arabic poets given in the Suphan edition as 
Vermischte Stucke. 

The first three books of the Blumen consist entirely of 
maxims from the Gulistdn^ the versions of Gentius, or some- 
times of Olearius, being the basis, while the fourth book con- 
tains also poems from RumI, Hafid and others (some not 
Persian), taken mostly from Jones' well known Poeseos,^ For 
the Gedanken our poet made use of Wilkins' translation of the 
Hitdpadeia (1787) and of the Bhagavadgitd (1785), together 
with the German version of Bhartyhari by Arnold from Roger's 
Dutch rendering. 

As Herder did not know either Sanskrit or Persian, his 
versions are translations of translations, and it is not surpris- 
ing if the sense of the original is sometimes very much 
altered, especially when we consider that the translations on 
which he depended were not always accurate.' In most cases, 
however, the sense is fairly well preserved, sometimes even 
with admirable fidelity, as in **Lob der Gottheit " [BL i. i), 
which is a version of passages from the introduction to the 
Gulistdn. No attention whatever is paid to the form of the 
originals. For the selections from Sa*dl the distich which had 
been used for the versions from the Greek anthology is the 
favorite form. Rhyme, which in Persian poetry is an indis- 
pensable requisite, is never employed. 

The moralizing tendency which characterizes all of Herder's 
work, and which grew stronger as he advanced in years. 

The former^s notes are in his Goethe-edition in the Kttrschner-series, the latter's in the 
edition of Hempel. In this investigation, therefore, the chapters on Herder and Goethe are 
somewhat briefer than they otherwise would be, as further details as to sources, etc., are 
easily accessible in the editions just mentioned. In all cases, however, the Sanskrit or 
Persian originals of the passages cited have been examined. 

1 Poeseos Asiaticae commentariorum libri vi, publ. at London, 1774. Reprinted by 
Bichbom at Leipzig, 1777. 

' Compare, for instance, Hit. couplet 43 = B()htl. 3131 with the rendering of Wilkins in 
Fables and Proverbs from the Sanskrit, London, 1888 (Morley's Univ. Lib.), pp. 41, 4a. 
And then compare with Herder's Zwecke des Lebens (Ged. 15). 
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rendered him indifferent to the purely artistic side of poetry. 
He makes no effort in his versions to bring out what is char- 
acteristically Oriental in the original ; on the contrary, he 
often destroys it. Thus his ** Blume des Paradieses" {BL iv. 
7 = H. 548) is addressed to a girl instead of a boy. The 
fourth couplet is accordingly altered to suit the sense, while 
the last couplet, which according to the law governing the 
construction of the Persian yazal contained the name of the 
poet, is omitted. So also in ** Der heilige Wahnsinn " {Verm. 
6 = Gul. V. 18, ed. Platts, p. 114) the characteristic Persian 
phrase 

\jOS &jJLii;e ^^aamjU y^jJ JU^ vJ>t^ H^ '^^^j^ y 

*' It is necessary to survey LalU's beauty from the window of Majnfln*s 
eye" 

appears simply as **0 . . . . sieh mit meinen Augen an.** 

This exclusive interest in the purely didactic side induced 
Herder also to remove the maxims from the stories which in 
the Gulistdn or HitopadHa served as their setting. So they 
appear simply as general sententious literature, whereas in 
the originals they are as a rule introduced solely to illustrate 
or to emphasize some particular point of the story. Then 
again a story may be considerably shortened, as in **Die 
Liige" (BL ii. 28 = GuL i. i), **Der heilige Wahnsinn*' (see 
above). To atone for such abridgment new lines embodying 
in most cases a general moral reflection are frequently added. 
Thus both the pieces just cited have such additions. In 
*' Verschiedener Umgang" {Ged. 3 = Bhart. NltiL 67; Bohtl. 
6781) the first three lines are evidently inspired by the last line 
of the Sanskrit proverb: prayina ' dhamamadhyamottamagunah 
samsargato jdyati **in general the lowest, the middle and the 
highest quality arise from association," but they are in no 
sense a translation. 

What we have given suffices to characterize Herder as a 
translator or adapter of Oriental poetry. His Eastern studies 
have scarcely exerted any influence on his original. poems 
beyond inspiring some fervid lines in praise of India and its 
dramatic art as exhibited in Hakuntald^^ which had just then 

> Indien, ed. Suphan, vol. 29, p. 665. 
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(1791) been translated by Forster into German from the English 
version of Sir William Jones. Unlike his illustrious contem- 
porary Goethe he received from the East no impulse that 
stimulated him to production. His one-sided preference for 
the purely didactic element rendered him indifferent to the 
lyric beauty of Hafid and caused him to proclaim Sa*di as the 
model most worthy of imitation.* Yet it was Hafid, the 
prince of Persian lyric poets, the singer of wine and roses, 
who fired the soul of Germany's greatest poet and inspired 
him to write the Divan^ and thus Hafid became the dominating 
influence and the guiding star of the west-dstliche Richtung in 
German poetry. 

> ** An Hafyz GesBngen haben wir fast genug ; Sadi ist uns lehrreicher gewescn." 
Adrastea y\. ed. Suphan, vol. 34, p. 356. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GOETHE. 

Enthusiasm for Sakuntala — Der Gott und die Baja- 
dere; Der Paria — Goethe's Aversion for Hindu 
Mythology — Origin of the Divan — Oriental Char- 
acter OF THE Work — Inaugurates the Oriental 
Movement. 

In Wahrheit und Dichtung (B. xii. vol. xxii. p. 86) Goethe 
tells us that he first became acquainted with Hindu fables 
through Dapper's hno jg Q f travel,* while pursuing his law 
studies at Wetzlar, i^yyi.) He amused his circle of literar)- 
friends by relating stories^f Rama and the monkey Hanneman 
(i. e. Hanuman), who speedily won the favor of the audience 
The poet himself, however, could not get any lasting pleasure 
from monstrosities ; misshapen divinities shocked his aesthetic 
sense. 

The first time that Goethe's attention was turned seriously 
to Eastern literature was in 1791, when, through Herder's 
efforts, he made the acquaintance of KalidSsa's dramatic mas- 
terpiece Sakuntala^ which inspired the well known epigram 
** Willst du die Bliite des friihen," etc., an extravagant eulogy 
rather than an appreciative criticism. That the impression 
was not merely momentary is proved by the fact that five 
years later the poet took the inspiration for his Faust prologue 
from Kalidasa's work.' Otherwise it cannot be said that the 
then just awakening Sanskrit studies exercised any considera- 
ble influence on his poetic activity. For his two ballads deal- 
ing with Indie subjects, ** Der Gott und die Bajadere" and 
**Der Paria", the material was taken, not from works of San- 
skrit literature, but from a book of travel. The former poem 
was completed in 1797, though the idea was taken as early as 

1 Asia, Oder : AusfUhrliche Beschreibungr, etc. See Benfey, Orient u. Occident, i. p. 
73Z, note. 

a See DQntzer, Goethes Faust, Leipz. i88a, p. 68. 

20 
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1783 from a German version of Sonnerat's travels, where the 
story is related according to the account of Abraham Roger' 
in De Open-Deure. There the account is as follows: **'t Is 

ghebeurt dat Dewendre, onder Menschelijcke ghe- 

daente, op eenen tijdt ghekomen is by een sekere Hoere, de 
welcke hy heeft willen beproeven of sy oock ghetrouw was. 
Hy accordeert met haer, ende gaf haer een goet Hoeren loon. 
Na den loon onthaelde sy hem dien nacht heel wel, sonder 
dat sy haer tot slapen begaf. Doch *t soude in dien nacht 
ghebeurt zijn dat Dewendre sich geliet of hy stierf ; ende 
storf soo sy meynde. De Hoere die wilde met hem branden, 
haer Vrienden en konde het haer niet afraden ; de welcke 
haer voor-hielden dat het haer Man niet en was. Maer nadien 
dat sy haer niet en liet gheseggen, soo lietse het yver toe- 
stellen om daer in te springen. Op*t uj^erste ghekomen 
zijnde, ontwaeckte Dewendre, ende seyde, dat hy hem hadde 
ghelaten doot te zijn, alleenlijck om te ondervinden hare 
trouwe ; ende hy seyde haer toe, tot een loon van hare ghe- 
trouwigheyt, dat sy met hem na Dewendrelocon (dat is een 
der platsen der gelucksaligheyt) gaen soude. Ende ghelijck 
den Bramine seyde, ist alsoo gheschiet.*"' 

It will be seen that Goethe has changed the story considera- 
bly and for the better. How infinitely nobler is his idea of 
uniting the maiden with her divine lover on the flaming pyre 
from which both ascend to heaven ! It may also be observed 
that Goethe substitutes Mahad6va, i. e. 6iva, for Dewendre* 
and assigns to him an incarnation, though such incarnations 
are known only of Visnu. 

The ** Paria," a trilogy consisting of ** Gebet," ** Legende " 
and '*Dank des Paria," was begun in 1816, but not finished 
until December, 182 1. Even then it was not quite complete. 
The appearance of Delavigne's Le Paria and still more of 
Michael Beer's drama of the same name, spurred Goethe to a 
final effort and the poem was published in October, 1823. 

1 This information is g^ven by DQntzer in his Goethe ed. (KDNL. vol. 83), vol. i. p. 167, 
note. The French ed. of Sonnent, Paris, 1783, does not contain the story. The German 
version to which DQntzer refers has not been accessible to me. 

' Rof^er, De Open-Deure, Leyden, 1651, pp. 166, 167, ctiap. xi. 

' It is to be noted that in Sanskrit literature divindra is an epithet of Siva as well as of 
Indra. 
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The direct source is the legend which Sonnerat tells of the 
origin of the Paria-goddess Mariatale.' Indirectly, however, 
the sources are found in Sanskrit literature. Two parts may 
be distinguished : The story of the temptation and punish- 
ment, and the story of the interchange of heads." The for- 
mer story is that of the ascetic Jamadagni and his wife 
RSnukS, who was slain by her son RSma at the command of 
the ascetic himself, in punishment for her yielding to an 
impure desire on beholding the prince Citraratha. Subse- 
quently at the intercession of R9ma she is again restored to 
life through Jamadagni 's supernatural power. The stor}' is 
in Mahdbharata iii. c. ii6 seq.* and also in the Bhdgavata 
PurdnUy Bk. ix. c. i6,* though here the harshness of the original 
version is somewhat softened.* 

The second story is found in the Vitdiaparicavirns' ati^ being 
the sixth of the ** twenty-five tales of a corpse-demon," which 
are also found in the twelfth book of the Kathdsaritsdgara.^ 
It relates how Madanasundarl, whose husband and brother-in- 
law had beheaded themselves in honor of Durga, is com- 
manded by the goddess to restore the corpses to life by join- 
ing to each its own head, and how by mistake she interchanges 
these heads. 

The two stories were fused into one and so we get the 
legend in the form in which Sonnerat presents it. Goethe 
followed this form closely without inventing anything. He 
did, however, put into the poem an ethical content and a 
noble idea. Both the Indie ballads are a fervent plea for the 
innate nobility of humanity. 

Here the influence of India on Goethe's work ends. The 
progress of Sanskrit studies could not fail to excite the inter- 
est of the poet whose boast was his cosmopolitanism,^ but 

1 Voyage aux Indes et i la Chine, Paris, 1782, i. 244 seq. 

3 See Benfey, Goethes Gedicht Legende und dessen indisches Vorbild in Or. u. Occ. i. 
719-733. Benfey erroneously supposes the material of the poem to have been derived from 
Dapper. 

s Bombay edition ; cf. also Engl, trans, of Mahtbh. ed. Roy, vol. iii. p. 358 seq. 

4 Nirn. SAg. Press ed. Bomb. 1898, p. 407 seq. Cf. also Engl. tr. in Wealth of India ed. 
Dutt, Caic. 1895, pp. 62, 63. 

* For other Sanskrit sources see Petersb. Lex. sub voce rinukd. 

• Nirn. Sftg. Press ed., Bombay, 1889, p. 481 seq. Cf. also Engl. tr. by Tawney, vol. ii. 
p. 361 seq. 

^ See for instance his discussion of ^akuntalt, GllagOvinda and MCghadttta in Indiache 
Dichtung, written x8ax. Vol. 99, p. 809. 
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they did not incite him to production. For India's mythology, 
its religion and its abstrusest of philosophies he felt nothing 
but aversion. Especially hateful to him were the mythologi- 
cal monstrosities : 

Und so will ich, ein filr allemal, 

Keine Bestien in dem Gdttersaal ! 

Die leidigen Elephantenrllssel, 

Das umgeschlungene Schlangengenilssel, 

Tief UrschildkrOt' im Weltensumpf, 

Viel K($nigsk5pf auf einem Rumpf, 

Die mUssen uns zur Verzweiflung bringen, 

Wird sie nicht reiner Ost verschlingen.* 

Goethe classed Indie antiquities with those of Egypt and 
China, and his attitude towards the question of their value is 
distinctly expressed in one of his prose proverbs : **Chinesi- 
sche, Indische, Aegyptische Altertiimer sind immer nur Curi- 
osifaten : es ist sehr wohl gethan, sich und die Welt damit 
bekannt zu machen ; zu sittlicher und aesthetischer Bildung 
aberwerden sie uns wenig fruchten.'" 

After all, Goethe's Orient did not extend beyond the Indus. 
It was confined mainly to Persia and Arabia, with an occa- 
sional excursion into Turkey. 

To this Orient he turned at the time of Germany's deepest 
political degradation, when the best part of its soil was over- 
run by a foreign invader, and when the whole nation nerved 
itself for the life and death struggle that was to break its 
chains. The aged poet shrank from the tumult and strife 
about him and took refuge in the East. The opening lines of 
the first Divan poem express the motive of this poetical 
Hegire. 

The history of the composition of the Divan is too well 
known to require repetition. It is given with great detail in 
the editions prepared by von Loeper and DUntzer.* Suffice it 
to say that the direct impulse to the composition of the work 
was the appearance, in 1812, of the first complete version of 
Persia's greatest lyric poet Hafid, by the famous Viennese 
Orientalist von Hammer. The bulk of the poems were written 

* Vol. U. p. 15a. * SprUche in Prosa, vol. 19, P. tia. 

•See al3o Konrad Burdmch, Goethe's West-Ostlicber Divan, G6ethe Jahrbuch, vol. 
xvii. Appendix. 
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between the years 1814 and 1819,* although in the work as we 
now have it a number of poems are included which arose 
later than 1819 and w^ere added to the editions of 1827 and 

1837.' 

The idea of dividing the collection into books was suggested 
by the fact that two of Hsfid's longer poems bear the titles 
X/oU ^c^'Lw, *-«L3 ^cAijo, i. e. **book of the cup-bearer" and 
'*book of the minstrel," as well as by the seven-fold division 
which Sir William Jones had made of Oriental poetry.' For 
the heroic there was no material, nor were some of the other 
divisions suitable for Goethe's purpose. So only the Buck der 
Liebe and the Buck des Unmuts (to correspond to satire) could be 
formed. Other books were formed in an analogous manner 
until they w^ere twelve in number. The poet originally 
intended to make them of equal length, but this intention he 
never carried out, and so they are of very unequal extent, the 
longest being that of Suleika (53 poems) and the shortest 
those of Timur and of the Parsi (two poems each). 

The great majority of the Divan-poems are not in any sense 
translations or reproductions, but entirely original composi- 
tions inspired by the poet's Oriental reading and study. The 
thoroughness and earnestness of these studies is attested by the 
explanatory notes which were added to the Divan and were 
published with it in 1819,* and which show conclusively, that, 
although Goethe could not read Persian poetry in the original, 
he nevertheless succeeded admirably in entering into its 
spirit. 

We have mentioned Hammer's translation of Hafid as the 
direct impulse to the composition of the Divan. It was also 
the principal source from which the poet drew his inspiration 
for the work. A single verse would often furnish a theme for 
a poem. Sometimes this poem would be a translation, e.g. 
**Eine Stelle suchte der Liebe Schmerz," p. 54 (H. 356. 8) ; 
but more often it was a very free paraphrase, e. g. the motto 
prefixed to Buck Hafis^ a variation of the motto to Hammer's 

1 More than aoo poems out of 284 date from the years 1814, 1815 alone. Loeper in vol. 
vi. preface, p. xxviii. 

' Loeper, ibid. p. xv. 

• Poeseos, The Works of Sir William Jones, ed. Lord Teignmouth, London, 1807, vol. 
vi. chapters 13-18. 

^ Based mainly on information contained in Hammer's Gesch. der sch5nen RedekHnste 
Persiens, Wien, 1818. 
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version (H. 222. 9). As an example of how a single verse is 
developed into an original poem we may cite ** Uber meines 
Liebchens Augeln," p. 55, where the first stanza is a version 
of H. 221. I, all the others being free invention. Other Per- 
sian poets besides Hafid also furnished material. Thus the 
opening passage of Sa*dl's Gulistdn was used for ** Im Athem- 
holen/' p. 10, where the sense, however, is altered and the 
line **So sonderbar ist das Leben gemischt" is added. A 
number of poems are based on the P and N amah of * Attar, e. g. 
pp. 58, 60,* and two are taken from FirdausI, namely **Fir- 
dusi spricht," p. 75 (Sh. N. i. p. 62, couplet 538; Mohl, i. 
84; Fundgruben. ii. 64) and ** Was machst du an der Weft ? " 
p. 96 (Sh. N. i. p. 482, coupl. 788, 789; Red. p. 58). But 
it was not only the poetical works of Persia that were 
laid under contribution; sayings, anecdotes, descriptions, 
remarks of any kind in books of travel and the like were 
utilized as well. Thus Hammer in the preface to his version 
of Hafid relates the /a/vd or judgment which a famous muftioi 
Constantinople pronounced on the poems of the great singer, 
and this gave Goethe the idea for his **Fetwa," p. 32.' In 
the same preface* is related the well known reply which 
Hafid is reported to have given to Timur, when called to 
account by the latter for the sentiment of the first couplet of 
the famous eighth ode, and this inspired the poem ** Hatt' ich 
irgend wol Bedenken," p. 133. Similarly ** Vom heutigen 
Tag,*' p. 94, is based on the words of an inscription over a 
caravansery at Ispahan found in Chardin's book. The story 
of Bahramgur and DilSrSm inventing rhyme* gave rise to the 
poem **Behramgur, sagt man," p. 153. And so we might cite 
poems from other sources, Qurdn^ Jones* Poeseos^ Diez' Buck 
dcs Kabus, etc., but the examples we have given are sufficient 
to show how Goethe used his material. 

Throughout the Divan Persian similes and metaphors are 
copiously employed and help to create a genuine Oriental 
atmosphere. The adoration of the dust on the path of the 

1 Given in Fundgfruben des Orients, Wien, i8oq, vol. ii. pp. aaa, 495, in the French 
translation of de Sacy. 

• Op. cit. p. xxxiv. 

• Ibid. pp. xvi, xvii. 

• Red. p. 35 ; Pizzi, Storia della Poesia Persiana, Torino, 1894, vol. i. p. 7. This story 
inspired also the scene between Helena and Faust. Faust, Act iii. See DUntzer, Goethes 
Faust, Leipz., 1882, ii. p. 216. 
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beloved, p. 23 (cf. H. 497. 10); the image of the candle that 
is consumed by the flame as the lover is by yearning, p. 54 
(cf. H. 414. 4) ; the love of the nightingale for the rose, p. 
125 (cf. H. 318. i); the lover captive in the maiden's tresses, 
p. 46 (cf. H. 338. i); the arrows of the eye lashes, p. 129 
(cf. H. 173. 2); the verses strung together like pearls, p. 193 
(cf. H. 499. 11), are some of the peculiarly Persian metaphors 
that occur. Allusions to the loves of YQsuf and ZallxS, of 
LailS and Majnun and of other Oriental couples are repeatedly 
brought in. Moreover, a whole book is devoted to the sdqi 
so familiar to students of Hafid, and Goethe does not shrink 
from alluding to the subject of boy-love, p. 181. 

A great many of the poems, however, do not owe their 
inspiration to the Orient, and many are completely unoriental. 
Such are, for instance, those of the Randsch Namah^ express- 
ing, as they do, Goethe's opinions on contemporary literary 
and aesthetic matters. Again, many are inspired by personal 
experiences, and, as is now well known, the whole Buck 
Suleika owes its origin to the poet's love for Marianne von 
Willemer; some of its finest poems have been proved to have 
been written by this gifted lady. Such poems, written under 
the impressions of some actual occurrence, were sometimes 
subsequently orientalized. Some striking illustrations of this 
are given by Burdach in the essay which we cited before and 
to which we refer. 

As the Divan was an original work, though inspired by 
Oriental sources, Goethe did not feel the necessity of imitat- 
ing the extremely artificial forms of his Oriental models. 
Besides, he knew of these forms only indirectly through the 
work of Jones. What Hammer's versions could teach him on 
this point was certainly very little. Perhaps he did not 
realize what an essential element form is in Persian poetr}% 
that, in fact, it generally predominates over the thought, and 
this so much that the unity of a yazal is entirely dependent 
on the recurrence of the rhyme. Instead of such recurrent 
rhyme he employs changing rhyme and free strophes. Only 
twice does he attempt anything like an imitation of the yazai, 
but in neither case does he satisfy the technical rules of this 
poetic form.* 

> In tausend Fonnen, p. 169 ; Sie haben wegen der Tninkeoheit, p. 178. 
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From all this we see that Goethe in the Divan preserves his 
poetic independence. He remains a citizen of the West, 
though he chooses to dwell for a time in the East. As a rule 
he takes from there only what he finds congenial to his own 
nature. So we can understand his attitude towards mysticism. 
He has no love for it; it was utterly incompatible with his 
own habit of clear thinking. Speaking of RQml, the prince 
of mystics, he doubts if this poet could give a clear account of 
his own doctrine;* the grades by which, according to SQfl-doc- 
trine, man rises to ultimate union with the Godhead he calls 
follies." Therefore to him Hafid was the singer of real love, 
real roses and real wine, and this conception of the great lyric 
poet was also adopted by all the later Hafizian singers.* Un- 
fortunately it cannot be said that it is quite correct. For 
even if we ignore the mystical interpretation which Oriental 
commentators give to the wine of Hafid, we cannot possibly 
ignore the fact that the love of which he sings is never the 
ideal love for woman, but mostly the love for a handsome 
boy.* 

With the Divan Goethe inaugurated the Oriental movement 
in German poetry, which Riickert, Platen and Bodenstedt 
carried to its culmination. These later Hafizian singers 
remembered gratefully what they owed the sage of Weimar. 
Riickert pays his tribute to him in the opening poem of his 
Ostliche Rosen^ where he hails him as lord of the East as he has 
been the star of the West.* And Platen offers to him rever- 
entially his first Ghaselen : 

Der Orient sei neu bewejft, 

Soil nicht nach dir die Welt vernttchtern, 

Du selbst, du bast's in uns erregt : 

So nimm hier, was ein J tingling schtichtern 

In eines Greisen HSlnde legt.* 

The poetic spirit of the Orient had been brought into Ger- 
man literature; it was reserved for Riickert and Platen to 
complete the work by bringing over also the poetic forms. 

» Noten u. Abhaodlungen, p. a6o. « Ibid. p. 264, 

* That Goethe knew of the mystic interpretation to which Hafid is subjected by Oriental 
commentators is evident from "Oflfenbar Geheimnis," p. 38, and from the next poem 
•' Wink," p. 39. 

* See Paul Horn, Was verdanken wir Persien ?, in Nord u. SQd, Sept. 1900, p. 389. 
» RUckert's Wcrke» vol. v. a86. • Platen, Wcrke, i. p. 355. 
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CHAPTER V. 
SCHILLER. 

Schiller's Interest in ^akuntala — Turandot. 

While the Orient, as we have seen, cast its spell over Ger- 
many's greatest poet and inspired the lyric genius of his later 
years for one of its most remarkable efforts, it remained 
practically without any influence on his illustrious friend and 
brother-poet Schiller. If Schiller had lived longer, it is not 
impossible that he too might have contributed to the West- 
Eastern literature. As it is, however, he died before the 
Oriental movement in Germany had really begun. At no 
time did he feel any particular interest in the East. Once, 
indeed, he mentions Sakuntald. Goethe had drawn his atten- 
tion to a German version of the Gltagovinda and this reminded 
Schiller of the famous Hindu drama which he read with the 
idea of possibly utilizing it for the theatre.* This idea he 
abandons owing to the delicacy of the piece and its lack of 
movement. 

An attempt has been made to prove that to KalidSsa's drama 
Schiller was indebted for the motive of his **AlpenJ2[ger," but 
it cannot be said to have been successful.* 

Though there was no direct Oriental influence on Schiller's 
poetry, there is one dramatic poem of his which indirectly 
goes back to a Persian source. It is Turandot. The direct, 
source for this composition was GyzziVplay of the same name 
in the translation of August Clemens Werthes, which Schiller,' 
however, used with such freedom that his own play may be 
regarded as an original production rather than a version.^ 
The Italian poet based his Jiaba on the story of Prince Kalaf 
in the Persian tales of P6tis de La Croix.' Now, as has 

> A Letter dated from Weimar, Feb. 30, 1802. Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller u. Goethe. 
Stuttg. (CotU) 8. A., vol. iv. p. 98. 

» W. Sauer in Korrespondenzblatt f. d. Gelehrten u. Realschulen WOrttembergs, XL. 
pp. 397-304. Against this view Ernst MUUer in Zeitschr. fUr vgl. Litteraturgesch., Neue 
Folge, viii. pp. 271-278. 

' Les Mille et Un Jours, tr. P^tis de La Croix, ed. Loiseleur— Deslongchamps, Paris, 1843, 
p. 69 seq. 
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been pointed out by scholars,* the name of the heroine, who 
gives the name to the play, is genuinely Persian, Tiirdn-duxt^ 
**the daughter of TOran,"" and although the scene is laid in 
China, most of the proper names, both in Gozzi and Schiller, 
are not at all Chinese, but Persian or Arabic. The oldest 
known model for the story is the fourth romance of NidSml's 
Haft Falkar, the story of BahramgQr and the Russian 
princess, written 1197.* Whether Schiller was aware of the 
ultimate origin of the legend or not, he certainly made no 
attempt to give Persian local color to his piece, but on the 
contrar}' he studiously tried to impart to it a Chinese atmos- 
phere/ It is interesting nevertheless to notice that when 
Turandot was given at Hamburg (July 9 to Sept. 9, 1802) its 
real provenience was recognized, and, accordingly Turandot 
was no longer the princess of China, but that of ShirJz, lier 
father being transformed into the Shah of Persia and the 
doctors of the divdn into Oriental Magi.* At Dresden the 
same thing happened, and here even Tartaglia and Brigella, 
who had been allowed to retain their Italian names in Ham- 
burg, were made to assume the Oriental names of Babouk 
and Osmin. The specifically Chinese riddles disappeared, 
and instead of Tien and Fohi, Hormuz was now invoked.* 

* Hammer, Red. p. ix6 ; Pizzi, Sloria della PoesU Persiana, p. 429. 

s Cf. name of Mihrlb*s wife, Slndu;^, Sh. N. tr. Mohl i. p. 19a et passim; PQrtndu;^t, 
daughter of Xusrau Parrlz, Mlr;^vtnd tr. Rehatseic, vol. i. p. 403. 
*See Eth^, Gesch. der pers. Litt. in Grdr. d. iran. Phil. ii. p 343. 

* See Albert KOster's essay on Turandot in Schiller als Dramaturg, Berl. 1891. p. 201. 

* KOster, op. cit. p. 313. * Ibid. p. azj. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE SCHLEGELS. 

Friedrich Schlegel's Weisheit der Indier — Foundation of 
Sanskrit Study in Germany. 

We have now come to the period of the foundation of 
Sanskrit philology in Germany. English statesmanship had 
completed the material conquest of India; German scholar- 
ship now began to join in the spiritual conquest of that 
country. With this undertaking the names of Friedrich and 
August Wilhelm Schlegel are prominently identified. The 
chief work of these brothers lies in the field of philosophy, 
translation and criticism, and is therefore beyond the scope of 
this investigation. Suffice it to say that Friedrich's famous little 
book Die Weisheit der Indier, published in 1808, besides marking 
the beginning of Sanskrit studies and comparative grammar in 
Germany,* is also of interest to us because here for the first time 
a German version of selections from the Makdbhdrata, Rdmdyaria 
and the Code of Manu, as well as a description of some of the 
most common Sanskrit metres is presented," and an attempt 
is even made to reproduce these metres in the translation. 
The work of August Wilhelm Schlegel as critic, translator 
and editor of important works from Sanskrit literature is too 
familiar to need more than mention.* It is well known that 
to his lectures Heine owed his fondness for the lotus-flowers 
and gazelles on the banks of the Ganges. 

On the poetry of the Schlegels their Oriental studies exer- 
cised very little influence. Friedrich translated some maxims 
from the HitopadHa and from Bhartrhari;* August likewise 
translated from the same works, as well as from the Epics 

> S«e Benfey, Gesch. der Sprachwissenschaft und orient. Philolog^e in DeutschUnd, 
MUnchen, 1869, pp. 361-369. 

«Thc »l6ka^ the trUtubh and the jagati metre are described, the last two, however, not 
by name. Nirada's speech, p. 236, is in Udka^ 16 syllables to the line; the first distich, p. 
333, is in trtstnbh^ 22 syllables to the line. Quantity of course is ignored. 

* See Benfey, op. cit. pp. 379-405. 

* Friedr. Schlegel, SKmmtliche Werke, Wien, 1846. vol. ii. p. 8a seq. 
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and Puranas.* There are only two original poems of his Aat 
have anything to do with India, and both of these were writ- 
ten before he had begun the study of Sanskrit. The first is 
** Die Bestattung des Braminen,'*" a somewhat morbid descrip- 
tion of the burning of a corpse. It was addressed to his 
brother Karl August, who had joined a Hanoverian regiment 
in the service of the East India Company. The second of 
these poems is ** Neoptolemus an Diokles" (ii. 13), written in 
1800, and dedicated to the memory of this same brother who 
had died at Madras in 1789.* As a matter of fact, there is 
really nothing Oriental in the spirit of the poem. 

Aside from translations, the only poems that are con- 
nected with Schlegel's Sanskrit studies, are the epigrams 
against his illustrious contemporaries, Bopp and Riickert. 
Those against the former (ii. 234) are of no special interest 
here. With those again'st Riickert, however, the case is differ- 
ent. It is worth while noting that towards the distinguished 
scholar-poet Schlegel assumed a patronizing attitude. To 
Rlickert's masterly renderings from Sanskrit literature he 
referred slightingly as '' Sanskritpoesiemetriknachahmungen " 
(ii. 235). But when he hailed the younger poet as 

Aller morgenlilnd'schen Z&une KOnig, 
Wechselsweise zeisigkranichtdnig ! (ii. 218), 

he came much nearer to the truth than he imagined at the 
time. For, while it will be conceded that Riickert did not 
always sing with equal power, it also is indisputable that he 
is the leading spirit in the movement under investigation. 
But we shall not anticipate a discussion of this poet's work, 
which is reserved for a succeeding chapter. 

» Aug. W. Schlegel, Slmmtliche Werke. Lcipz. 1846. vol. iii. p. 7 seq. « Ibid. i. p. 8a. 
* Friedr. Schlegel, Weisheit der Indier, pref. pp. xii, xiii. See also prefatory remarks 
to the poem in question. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PLATEN. 

His Oriental Studies — Ghaselen — Their Persian Charac- 
ter — Imitation of Persian Form — Translations. 

The first to introduce the yaza! in its strict form into German 
literature* was Riickert, who in 182 1 published a version of a 
number of yazais from the divan of Rumi.' Chronologically, 
therefore, he ought to have the precedence in this investigation. 
If we, nevertheless, take up Platen first, we do so because the 
yazais of this poet were really the first professedly original 
poems of this form to appear in Germany (Riickert's claiming 
to be versions only), and also because they constitute almost 
the only portion of his poetic work that comes within the 
sphere of this discussion. Moreover, the remarks which we 
shall make concerning their content, imagery, and poetic 
structure, apply largely to the yazais of Riickert and also to 
his dstliche Rosen^ if we except the structure of the latter. 

Platen became interested in the East through the work of 
Hammer, and still more through the influence of Goethe's 
Divan. He at once set to work studying Persian, and his zeal 
was increased when, on meeting Riickert in 1820 at Ebern, 
and again at Niirnberg, he received encouragement and 
instruction from that scholarly poet. Above all, the appear- 
ance of the latter's versions from Rumi gave him a powerful 
stimulus, and in 182 1 the first series of his Ghaselen appeared 
at Erlangen. Others followed in rapid succession. The same 
year a second series appeared at Leipzig;* a third series, 
united under the title Spiegel des Hafis^ appeared at Erlangen 
the next year;* and, lastly, a series called Neue Ghaselen 

> We miifht say into European literature. The only previous attempts, as far as we 
know, to reproduce this form were made by Jones, who translated a (i^hazal of Jtml (Works, 
vol. ii. p. 501) into Enfi^lish, and by a certain Tommaso Chabert, who translated several 
ghazals of J&ml into Italian (Fundgruben, vol. i. pp. 16-19). 

> In Taschenbuch filr Damen, which was already published in x8ao, thus establishing 
Rttckert's priority over Platen. See C. Beyer, Neue Mittheilungen Ubcr Friedrich 
Riickert, Leipz. 1873, p. 14; also letter to Gotta, ibid. pp. 113, 1x4. 

' Published in Lyrische Blatter. « In Vermischte Schriften. 
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appeared in the same place in 1823. A few yazals arose later, 
some being published as late as 1836 and 1839.* 

We shall confine our discussion to those yazals that date 
from the years 182 1 and 1822, the last series being Persian in 
nothing but form. 

The Ghaselen are not at all translations. Like the Divan- 
poems they are original creations, inspired by the reading of 
Hafid, and, to use the poet*s own words **dem Hafis nachge- 
fiihlt und nachgedichtet. "* They follow as closely as possible 
the Persian metrical rules, and make use throughout of Persian 
images and metaphors, so much so that we can adduce direct 
parallels from the poems of Hafid. Thus in 13* we read: 
*'Schenke! Tulpen sind wie Kelche Weines," evidently a 
parallel to some such line as H. 541. i: 

*^sa^i, come! for the tulip-like goblet is filled with wine.*' 
In 75 the words **Weil ihren goldnen Busen doch vor euch 
verschliesst die Rose *' are an echo of H. 300. 2 : 

JoLo f^\^ Lsv^ jmJ«^(> Lm aLSUx y:^ 

'Mike the rose-bud, how can its inward secret remain con- 
cealed?" (cf. also H. 23. 3). And again in 85 **Und nun . . 
. . . entrinnet dem Herzen das Blut leicht, das sonst mir den 
Odem benahm " is to be compared with H. 11. 9 : 

**the sorrowful heart of Hafid, which through separation 

from thee is full of blood." Furthermore in 81 we read : 

Du fingst im lieblichen Trugnetz der Haare die ganze Welt, — 
Als spiegelhaltende Sklavin gewahre die ganze Welt ! 

For the first line compare H. 102. i : 

** there is no one who has not been snared by that doubled 
tress," and for the second line compare H. 470. i : 

* Platens Wcrke (Gotta), vol. ii. See p. 7, note, where information is given as to place 
and date of these poems. 

* Dedication of Spiegel des Hafis to Otto von BUlow, vol. i. p. 365. 

* We cite the Ghaselen by the number in vol. it. of the edition here used. 
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**0, thou of whose beauty the sun is the mirror-holder!" 
In 86 the idea of the young men slain like game by the beauty 
of the beloved is evidently inspired by H. 358. 6 : 

**in every nook thine eye has a hundred slain ones fallen 
like me," and the following lines in the same poem 86 : 

O welche Pfeile strahit zu mir dein Antlitz, 
Und es befreit kein Schild von deiner SchOnheit, 

remind us of H. 561. 7 : 

** thine eye causes the arrow (lit. poplar) to pass through 
the shield of life." 

Again and again we meet with allusions to the famous 
image of the love of the nightingale for the rose (35, 75, etc.) 
so common in Persian poetry, especially in H5fid. We cite 
only 318. I : 

"the whole thought of the nightingale is that the rose may 
be his beloved ; the rose has in her thought how she may 
show grace in her actions." In 302. i the nightingale is called 
Jl5^ LT^r^ **the rose's bride." 

Besides this, the poems teem with characteristic Persian 
metaphors: the moth longing for the flame (37, H. 187. 7); 
the tulip-bed glowing like fire (67, H. 288. i); the tulip- 
cheek -^\ xW (whence Moore's Za//a Rookh)^ Sd^^zJfi (70, 
H. 155. 2); the musk-perfumed hair ^jjS^m* ^ v.^ (73, H. 
II. 4); the garden of the face (73, H. n. 4); the pearl of 

Aden <^<Xfr ^4> (77, H. 197. 10 and 651); wine as a ruby in 
a golden cup (82, H. 204. 8 ^,y^ (•L^ 8j*y JjJ -j bl **0 
thou, the golden cup is made full of ruby ") ; the eye-brows 
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like the crescent-moon (82, H. 470. 5 JiUft ^yA^ v5^7^' 
**brow like the new moon *'); the dust on his love's threshold 
(83, H. 497. 10 )^ )*^ vjl^); the sky playing ball with the 
moon (14, inspired by some such couplet as H. 409. 7); and 
the verses like pearls (43). For this compare H. 499. 11 : 

**like a string of lustrous pearls is thy clear verse, O 
Hafid." We might multiply such parallels, but those given 
bear out our statement in regard to the imitation of Persian 
rhetorical figures on the part of Platen. 

In the eagerness to be genuinely Persian, the poet was not 
content, however, with imitating only what was striking or 
beautiful; he introduces even some features which, though 
very prominent in Eastern poetr}% will never become con- 
genial to the West. Thus the utter abjectness of the Oriental 
lover, who puts his face in the path of his beloved and invites 
her (or him) to scatter dust on his head (H. 148. 3), is pre- 
sented to us with all possible extravagance in these lines of 87 : 

Sieh mich hier im Staub und setze deine Fcrse mir aufs Haupt, 
Mich, den letzten von den letzten deiner letzten Sklaven, sieh ! * 

To the sd^i is assigned a part almost as prominent as that 
which is his in the Persian original. It was the introduction 
of this repulsive trait (e. g. 82) that gave to Heine the oppor- 
tunity for the savage, scathing onslaught on Platen in the well 
known passage of the Reisebilder^ 

Otherwise Platen, like Goethe, ignores the mystic side of 
Hafld, and infuses into his Ghaselen a thorouf^hly bacchanalian 
spirit, taking frequent occasion to declaim against hypocrisy, 
fanaticism and the precepts of the Quran, The credo of these 
poems is the opening '^azal in Spiegel des Hafis (64), where the 
line **Wir schworen ew'gen Leichtsinn und ew'ge Trunken- 
heit " may be taken to reflect the sentiment of the revellinc^ 
Persian poet, who begs the siifi not to forbid wine, since from 

1 Goethe protested ai^ainst this Oriental feature. See Noten u. Abh. to his Diran, vol. 
iv. p. «73 »«q- 

3 Heines SXmtliche Werke, ed. Bom (Cotta). vol. vi. pp. z.io seq. Goethe in his com- 
ments on his Saki Nameh (op. cit. p. 307) emphasizes the purely pedagog^ical side of this 
relation of s&ql and master. 
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eternity it has been mingled with men's dust (H. 6i. 4); who 
claims to have been predestined to the tavern (H. 20. 4) ; who 
asks indulgence if he turns aside from the mosque to the wine- 
house (H. 213. 4); who drinks his wine to the sound of the 
harp, feeling sure that God will forgive him (H. 292. 5); who 
is above the reproach of the boasters of austerity (H. 106. 3); 
and who, finally, asks that the cup be placed in his coffin so 
that he may drink from it on the day of resurrection (H. 308. 
8). But when Platen flings away the Quran he certainly is 
not in accord with his Persian model, for, while Hafid takes 
issue with the expounders of the sacred book, he discreetly 
refrains from assailing the book itself. 

But perhaps the chief significance of these Ghaselen^ as well 
as those of Riickert, lies in the fact that they introduced a 
new poetic form into German literature. It is astonishing to 
see how completely Platen has mastered this difficult form. 
The radif or refrain, so familiar to readers of Hafid, he repro- 
duces with complete success, as may be seen, for instance, in 
8, where the words ** du liebst mich nicht " are repeated at the 
end of each couplet, preceded successively by zerrtssen, wissen^ 
beflissen^ gewissen^ vermissen, Narzissen^ exactly in the style of 
such an ode as H. 100. In those odes called Spiegel des Hafis 
the name Hafis is even regularly introduced into the last 
couplet, in accordance with the invariable rule of the Persian 
yazal that the author's name must appear in the final couplet. 

Besides the yazal Platen has also attempted the rudd^l or 
quatrain, in which form he wrote twelve poems {Werke^ ii. 
pp. 62-64), and the qasidah. Of this there is only one speci- 
men, a panegyric (for such in most cases is the Persian gandah) 
on Napoleon, and, as may therefore be imagined, of purely 
Occidental content.* 

Of Platen's translations from Hafid we need not speak here. 
But we must call attention to the attempt which he made to 
translate from Nidami's Iskandar Natnah in the original muta- 
garib-xatiYQ. The first eight couplets of the invocation are 
thus rendered, and in spite of the great difficulty attending 
the use of this metre in a European language, the rendering 
must be pronounced fairly successful. It is also faithful, as 
a comparison with the original shows. We cite the first two 
couplets from the Persian: 

1 Kasside, dated February 3, 1823, ii. p. 60. 
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" O God, world-sovereignty is Thine ! From us comes service, Godhead 
is Thine. The Protection of high and low Thou art ! Everything is non- 
existent; whatever is, Thou art."' 

Of Other Oriental poems, not translations, we notice **Par- 
senlied," dating from the year 1819, when Goethe's Divan 
appeared, and it is quite possible that the Parsi Nameh of that 
work suggested to Platen the composition of his poem.* His 
best known ballad, **Harmosan," written in 1830, has a 
Persian warrior for its hero. The source for the poem is 
probably Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (chap. 

\\.y 

1 Uth. ed., Shir&i, A.H. 13x3. 

* The Divan appeared August, 2819. Platen's poem is dated Oct. a8, 18x9. 

* See Studien zu Platen's Balladen, Herm. Stockhansen, Bert. (1898), pp. 50, 51, 53, 54. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

RUCKERT. 

His Oriental Studies — Introduces the Ghasele — Ostliche 
Rosen; Imitations of Hafid — Erbauliches und Be- 
scHAULiCHES — MorgenlXndische Sagen und Geschich- 
TEN — Brahmanische ErzXhlungen — Die Weisheit des 
Brahmanen — Other Oriental Poems. 

When speaking of the introduction of the yazaMorm into- 
German literature mention was made of the name of the man 
who is unquestionably the central figure in the great Oriental 
movement which is occupying our attention. Combining the 
genius of the poet with the learning of the scholar, Riickert 
was preeminently fitted to be the literary mediator between 
the East and the West. And his East was not restricted, as 
Goethe's or Platen's, to Arabia and Persia, but included India 
and even China. He is not only a devotee to the mystic 
poetry of Rum! and the joyous strain of Hafid, but he is above 
all the German Brahman, who by masterly translations and 
imitations made the treasures of Sanskrit poetry a part of the 
literary wealth of his own country. To his productivity as 
poet and translator the long list of his works bears conclusive 
testimony. In this investigation, however, we shall confine 
ourselves to those of his original poems which are Oriental in 
origin or subject-matter. A discussion of the numerous 
translations cannot be undertaken in the limited space at our 
disposal. 

Like Goethe and Platen, Riickert also owed to Hammer the 
impulse to Oriental study. His meeting with the famous 
Orientalist at Vienna, in 1818,* decided his future career. He 
at once took up the study of Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit, 
and with such success that in a few years he became one of 
the foremost Orientalists in Europe. 

The first fruit of these studies were the Gaselen which 
appeared in the Taschenbuch fiir Damcti^ 182 1, the first poems 

» See B«yer, Fricdrich RUckert, Fkft. a. M. 1868, pp. loi, 102. 
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of this form in German literature. * They have been generally 
regarded as translations from the divan of RQmi, but this is true 
of only a limited number ; and even these were probably not 
taken directly from the Persian, but from the versions given 
by Hammer in his Redekunste.'* As a matter of fact, only 
twenty-eight — less than one-half of the Gaselen^ — can be iden- 
tified with originals in Hammer's book, and a comparison of 
these with their models shows with what freedom the latter 
were handled.' Furthermore in the opening poem, (a version 
of Red, p. 187, **So lang die Sonne") the last couplet : 

Dschelaleddin nennt sich das Licht im Ost, 
Dess Wiederschein euch zeiget mein Gedicht, 

is original with Riickert, and clearly shows that he himself 
did not pretend to offer real translations. The majority of 
poems are simply original yazals in Rumi's manner. 

Dschelaleddin, im Osten warst du der Salbenhftndler, 
Ich habe nun die Bude im Westen aufgeschlagen.^ 

These lines, we believe, define very well the attitude which 
the poet of the West assumed toward his mystic brother in 
the East. 

The series of Ghaselen signed Freimund and dated 1822 
(third series in our edition) are not characteristically Persian. 
Hence we proceed at once to a consideration of the fourth 
series (p. 253 seq.), which we shall discuss together with the 
poems collected under the title of Ostliche Rosen (p. 289 seq.) 
from which they differ in nothing but the form. They were, 
besides, a part of the Ostliche Rosen as published originally at 
Leipzig, 1822. 

These poems are free reproductions or variations of Hafizian 
themes and motives. The spirit of revelry and intoxication 
finds here a much wilder and more bacchanalian expression 
than in the Divan of Goethe or the Ghaselen of Platen. Carpe 
diem is the sum and substance of the philosophy of such poems 

* Vol. V. pp. 200-237. 

> So Hammer himself thought at the time. See Rob. Boxberger, RUckert-Studien, Gotha, 
1878, p. 924. Such also was the opinion of the scholarly von Schack, Strophen des Omar 
Chi jam, Stuttg. 1878, Nachwort, p. 117, note. A copy of the original dlvdn of RQml has 
not been accessible to me. 

* Of. for instance No. 8, in ii. with Red. p. 175, and No. 24 in ii. p. 935, with Red. p. 188. 

* Vol. V. ii. 95, p. 236. 
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as **Einladung" (p. 287) and ** Lebensgniige" (p. 293); their 
note is in thorough accord with Hafid, when he exclaims (H. 
5257): 

** to me, who worship the beloved, do not mention anything 
else; for except for her and my cup of wine, I care for none." 
We are admonished to leave alone idle talk on how and 
why (** Im Friihlingsthau," p. 261), for as Hafid says (H. 487. 
11): '* Our existence is an enigma, whereof the investigation 
is fraud and fable. '* The tavern is celebrated with as much 
enthusiasm (e. g. **Das Weinhaus,'* p. 290) as the c^UI^^ to 
which Hafid was destined by God (H. 492. i). Monks and 
preachers are scored mercilessly (e. g. ** Der Bussprediger,'* p. 
255; **Dem Prediger," p. 295) as in H. 430. 7: 

'*The admonisher spoke tauntingly: Wine is forbidden, do not drink! 
I said: On my eye (be it); I do not lend my ear to every ass." 

The characteristic Persian images and rhetorical figures, 
familiar to us from Platen, are also found here in still greater 
variety and number. Thus to mention some new ones, the 
soul is likened to a bird (p. 270, No. 29, cf. H. 427. 5: 
j%^^ ty^) ; the cypress is invoked to come to the brook (p. 
336, cf. H. 108. 3: vaA*4«y>y:^ v^J -J AJjo u ^^m > ^y^ « **the 
place of the straight cypress is on the bank of the brook ") ; 
the rose-bush glows with the fire of Moses (** Gnosis," p. 350, 

cf. H. 517. 2: (JJ^OyiJ ^y^ (j^» **the rose displays the fire 
of Musa"); Ifa^s is an idol-worshipper (p. 305, **Liebesan- 
dacht," cf. H. 439. 6, where c^l^>^ ,^*^ oo **the idol of 
sweet motions'* is addressed). We meet also the striking 
Oriental conception of the dust of the dead being converted 
into cups and pitchers. In ** Von irdischer Herrlichkeit ** 
(p. 257) the character **der alte Wirth " is the/fr of H. 4. 10 
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et passim, and when speaking of the fate of JamSid, Sulalman 
and Ka*us Kai, he says: 

Von des Glflckrads h^chstem Gipfel warf der Tod in Staub sie, 
Und ein Tfipfer nahm den Staub in Dienst des TOpferrades. 
Diesen Becher formt' er draus, und gittht' ihn aus im Feuer. 
Nimm! aus edlen Sch&dein trink und deiner Lust nicht schad' es! 

This ver}" striking thought, as is well known, is extremely 
common in Persian poetry. To cite from Hafid (H- 459- 4) '• 

'*The day when the wheel (of fate) from our dust will make jugs, take 
care! make our skull (lit. the cup of the head) full of wine.*'* 

Some of the poems are versions, more or less free, of 
Hafid — passages, e. g. **Die verloren gegangene Sch5ne " 
(p. 290, H. 268), **An die Schone" (p. 308, H. 160, couplets 
2 and 5 being omitted), * * Beschwichtigter Zweifel" (p. 310, 
H. 430. 6), ** Das harte Wort " (p. 350, H. 77. i and 2). Some- 
times a theme is taken from Hafid and then expanded, as in 
** Die Busse " (p. 346), where the first verse is a version of H. 
384. I, the rest being original. 

Of course, reminiscences of Hafid are bound to be frequent. 
We shall point out only a few instances. ** Nicht solltest du 
so, O Rose, versaumen die Nachtigall " (**Stimme der Sehn- 
sucht," p. 256) is inspired by a verse like H. 292. 2: 

^^%^ ^jSifO Ijuub (3^Lft (j^LJb L 

" O rose, in thanks for that thou art the queen of beauty, 
display no arrogance towards nightingales madly in love.'* 

In **Zum neuen Jahr " (p. 260) the last lines : 

Trag der Schttnheit Koran im offenen Angesicht, 
Und ihm diene das Lied Hafises zum Kommentar 

are a parallel to H. 10. 6: 

1 Cf. HAfid, SAql NAmah, couplets 77, 78 for the three names mentioned above. The 
figure Is most familiar to the English reader from Fitzgerald's version, Rubai3rat of Omar 
Khajryam, Boston, 1899, p. an, xxxvli. See also * Umar XayyAm ed. Whinfield, London, 
1883, No. 466. 
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**Thy beautiful face by its grace explained to us a verse of the QurSn; 
for that reason there is nothing in our commentary but grace and beauty." 

The opening lines of ** Schmuck der Welt " (p. 260): 

Nicht bedarf der Schmink* ein schOnes Angesicht. 
So bedarf die Liebste meiner Liebe nicht 

are distinctly reminiscent of H. 8. 4: 

** Of our imperfect love the beauty of the beloved is independent. 
What need has a lovely face of lustre and dye and mole and line ?'* 

Like Hafid (H. 358. 11; 518. 7 et passim) Riickert also boasts 
of his supremacy as a singer of love and wine ('* Vom Lichte 
des Weines," p. 273). Finally in **Frag and Antwort** (p. 
258) he employs the form of the dialogue, the lines beginning 
alternately /ch sprac/i, Sie sprach^ just as Hafid does in Ode 136 
or 194. The ** Vierzeilen " (p. 361), while they have the 
rz/^^*/- rhyme, are not versions. Only a few of them have an 
Oriental character. Completely unoriental are the **Briefe 
des Brahmanen ** (p. 359), dealing with literary matters of con- 
temporary interest.* 

The Oriental studies which Riickert continued to pursue 
with unabated ardor were to him a fruitful source of poetic 
inspiration. They furnished the material for the great mass 
of narrative, descriptive and didactic poems which were col- 
lected under the titles Erbauliches und Beschauliches aus dem 
Morgenlande^ and again Morgenldndische Sagen und Geschichtcn^ 
furthermore Brahmanische Erzdhlungen^ and lastly Weisheit des 
Brahmanen. We shall discuss these collections in the order 
here given. 

The first collection Erbauliches und Beschauliches (vol. vi.) 
consists of poems which were published between the years 

> They were published in Deutscher Musenalmanach, 1838, and do not belong properly 
to the collection here discussed. 
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i822 and 1837 in different periodicals. They appeared in 
collected form as a separate work in 1837.* The material is 
drawn from Arabic and Persian sources, only one poem, 
**Die Schlange im Korbe," p. 80, being from the Sanskrit of 
Bhartyhari {NtHS. 85).' 

With the Arabic sources, the Quran, the chrestomathies of 
de Sacy and Kosegarten, and others, we are not here con- 
cerned. Among the Persian sources the one most frequently 
used is the Gulistdn, from which are taken, to give but a few 
instances, **Sadi an den Fiirstendiener,'* p. 57 {Gui. i. distich 
3), *•* Mitgefiihi,'* p. 52 {GuL i. 10, MaBnavi), **Kein Mensch 
2U Haus," p. 52 {Gul. vii. 19, dist. 6, Platts, p. 139), 
*'Gewahrter Anstand," p. 55 {GuL iv. Mad. 5, Platts, p. 96), 
as well as many of the proverbs and maxims, pp. 102-108. 
The poem **Die Kerze und die Flasche,'* p. 82, is a result of 
the poet's studies in connection with his translation of the 
Jfaft Qulzum, a fragment of Amir Sahl* being combined with 
a passage cited from Asadl.* **Eine Kriegsregel aus Mirch- 
ond," p. 73, is a paraphrase of a maBnavl from Mir^vand's 
Raudat'Ussafd.^ In ** Gottesdienst,'* p. 52, the first two lines 
are from Amir Xusrau {Aed. p. 229); the remaining lines 
were added by Riickert. The fables given on pp. 87-96 as 
from Jami are taken from the eighth chapter or ** garden " of 
that poet's Bahdristdn ; they keep rather closely to the origi- 
nals, only in **Die Rettung des Fuchses " the excessive natu- 
ralism of the Persian is toned down." One of these fables, 
however, **Falke und Nachtigall," p. 89, is not from JamI, 
but from the Maxsan-ul-asr^ar of Nidami (\Lj U Jc«bAj >:>jIx^ 
ed. Nathan. Bland, London, 1844, p. 114; translated by Ham- 
mer in Red. p. 107). 

Some of the poems in this collection are actual translations 
from Persian literature. Thus **Ein Spruch des Hafis," p. 

1 See essay on this by Robert Boxberger in RUckert-Studien, pp. aio-278. Also Beyer, 
Neue Mittheil. vol. i. p. 213 ; vol. ii. pp. 201-304 for the date of many of these poems. 

•Also a few of the Vierzeilen-SprUcbe, pp. ioa-108, e. g. No. 30 = Nllid. 31. 

» Friedr. RUckert, Grammatik, Poetik u. Rhelorik der Pcrser, ed. W. Pertsch, Gotha, 
1874, p. 187. 

4 Ibid. p. 360. 

» Fr. Wilken. Hist. Gasnevld. Berol. 183a, p. 13, Latin p. 148. 

• Cf. transl. of BahArist&n for Kama Shastra Society, Benares, 1887, p. 180. The Persian 
text of these fables appeared in 1805 in the chrestomathy appended to Fr. Wilken's Insti> 
tutiones ad Fundamenta Linguae Persicae, Lipsiae, 1805, pp. 173-181. 
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59, is a fine rendering of qiCah 583 in the form of the original.* 
Then a part of the introduction to Nidaml's Iskandar Ndmah is 
given on p. 65. The translation begins at the fortieth 
couplet :* 

" Who has such boldness that from fear of Thee he open his mouth save 
in submission to Thee ? '* 

This is well rendered : 

Wer hat die Kraft, in deiner Furcht Erbebung, • 

Vor dir zu denken andres als Ergebung? 

As will be noticed, Riickert here has not attempted to 
reproduce the mutaqdrib^ as Platen has done in his version of 
the first eight couplets (see p. ifi). 

Some of the translations in this collection were not made 
directly from the Persian, but from the versions of Hammer. 
Thus ** Naturbetrachtung eines persischen Dichters," p. 62, 
is a free rendering of Hammer's version of the invocation 
prefixed to At^r's ManHq-ui tair {Red. p. 141 seq.) and 
Riickert breaks off at the same point as Hammer." So also 
the extract from the lydr-i-Dani^ of Abu'l Fadl (p. 68) is a 
paraphrase of the version in Red, p. 397. 

A number of poems deal with legends concerning ROmi, or 
with sayings attributed to him. Thus the legend which tells 
how the poet, when a boy, was transported to heaven in a 
vision, as told by Aflaki in the Manaqibu' T Arifin^'^ forms the 
subject of a poem, p. 37. A saying of Riimi concerning 
music prompted the composition of the poem, p. 54 (on which 
see Boxberger, op. cit. p. 241), and on p. 62 the great mystic 
is made to give a short statement of his peculiar Sufistic 
doctrine of metempsychosis.* In ** Alexanders Vermachtnis,** 

^ This poem was mistranslated by Hammer in his Divan des Hafis, TUb. i8ia, vol. ii. p. 
553. Bodenstedt has given a version in rhymed couplets : Der Stfnger von Schiras, Berl. 
1877, P- «a9- 

* For NidSmI I have used a lithographed edition published at Shlrftz, A. H. 13x3. In 
Wilberforcc Clarke's transl. of the Iskandamftmah, London, x88i, the couplet in question is 
the forty-third. 

« Cf. for Persian text Garcin de Tassy, Mantle Uttair, Paris, 1863. Also French 
transl. p. i seq. 

< See Jas. W. Redhouse, The MesnevI of Mevl&nA (our Lord) Jelftlu-d-dln, Muhammed^ 
er-RQml, Lond. 1881, R. i. p. tq. For RUckert's source see Boxberger, op. cit. p. 934. 

B See H. Eth^, Neupers. Litt. in Grdr. iran. Phil. vol. ii. p. 989. 
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p. 6 1, we have the well-known legend of how the dying hero 
gives orders to leave one of his hands hanging out of the 
coffin to show the world that of all his possessions nothing 
accompanies him to the grave. In Nidimi's version, however, 
the hand is not left empty, but is filled with earth.* 

Finally there are a few poems dealing with Oriental history, 
of which we may mention **Hormusan," p. 25, the subject 
being the same as in Platen's more famous ballad. It may be 
that both poets drew from the same source (see p. 37). 

In the same year (1837) as the Erbauliches und Beschauliches 
there appeared the Morgenldndische Sagen und Geschichten (vol. 
iv.) in seven books or divisions. In general, the contents 
of these divisions may be described as versified extracts from 
Oriental history of prevailingly legendarj' or anecdotal char- 
acter. Their arrangement is mainly chronological. Only 
the fourth, fifth and seventh books call for discussion as hav- 
ing Persian material. The most important source is the 
great historical work Raudat-ussaf^ of Mirxvand, portions of 
which had been edited and translated before 1837 by scholars 
like de Sacy,' Wilken,' Vullers* and others.* 

Other sources to be mentioned are d'Herbelot's Bibliothlquc 
Orientale^* de Sacy's version of the Tdrix't-Yamint'' and Ham- 
mer's Geschichte der schdmn Redekunste Persiem. 

The first poem of the fourth book goes back to the legend- 
ary period of Iran. Its hero is Gustasp, the patron and pro- 

> Wilh. Bttcher, Niz&mls Leben u. Werke, Leipz. 1871, p. iiq and n. 4. 

* M^moires sur divers AntiquiUs de U Perse, et sur les M^dailles det Rois de U dynas- 
tie des Sassanides, suivis de THistoire de cette Dynastie traduite du Persan de Mirkhond 
par A. I. Sllv. de Sacy, Paris, 1793. 

* Mohammedi Filii Chavendschahi vulgo Mirchondi Historia Samanidamm Pers. ed. 
Frid. Wilken. Goettingae, 1808. 

Mohammedi F'ilii Chondschahi vulgo Mirchondi Historia Gasnevidarum Persice ed. 
Frid. Wilken, Berol. 183a. 

Geschichte der Sultane aus dem Geschlechte Bujeh nach Mirchond, Wilken in Hist, 
phllos. Abh. der kKl. Akad. d. Wlssensch. zu Berlin, Beri. 1837. (This work from 1835.) 

< Mirchonds Geschichte der Scldschuken, aus d. Pers. zum ersten Mai tlbers. etc., Job. 
Aug. Vullers, Giessen, 1837. 

* A complete list of the portions of Mlr^vAnd's work edited and published by European 
scholars before 1837 n»ay be found in Zenker's Bibl. Orient., Nos. 871-881. Nos 874, 875 
and 879 have not been accessible to me. 

* A letter given by Boxberger in op. cit. p. 74 shows that RUckert asked for the loan of 
this book. 

' Histoire de Vemineddoula Mahmoud, tr. par A. I. Silv. de Sacy in Notices et Extraits 
des Manuscrits de la Bibl. Nat., tom. iv. 
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tector of Zoroaster. Riickert calls him Kischtasp. He does not 
give the story directly according to Firdausi (tr. Mohl, iv. 224, 
278-281) but makes his hero go to Turan, whence he returns 
at the head of a hostile army. At the boundarj' he is met, 
not by his brother Zarir, but simply by messengers who oflfer 
him Iran's crown. This he accepts and thus becomes king 
and protector of the realm he was about to assail.* 

Most of the other poems in this book deal with legends of 
the Sassanian dynasty. Thus **Schapurs Ball," p. 114 {Mini. 
pp. 282-285); **Die W51fe und Schakale Nuschirwans," p. 
115 {M/m. p. 381); **Die abgestellte Hungersnoth," p. 116 
{M^fN. pp. 345, 346); **Die Heerschau,'* p 117 (M^m. p. 373). 
The two stories about Bahram Cubin, pp. 1 19-122, are also 
in M^m. p. 395 and pp. 396, 397 respectively." **Der Mann 
mit einem Arme," p. 124, is in Mem, pp. 348, 349. In the 
last poem ** Yesdegerd," p. 126, RUckert gives the story of 
the sad end of the last Sassanian apparently according to 
different accounts, and not simply according to Firdausi or 
Mir^vand. 

The sixth book opens with the story of Muntasir, p. 198, 
(from d'Herb. vol. iii, pp. 694, 695) and then we enter the 
period of the Saffarid dynasty. Its founder Ya*qub is the sub- 
ject of a poem, p. 207 (d'Herb. iv. 459). **Zu streng und zu 
milde" and **Schutz und Undank," both p. 210, tell of the 
fortunes of Prince Qabus (Wilken, Satn. p. 181 and pp. 79-81, 
91, 198-200, n. 47). **Die aufgehobene Belagerung," p. 211, 
brings us to the Bfiyids (d'Herb. ii. pp. 639, 640). The stor)- 
of Saidah and Mahmud, p. 212, is from Wilken's Buj. c. xii. 
pp. 87-90, but the order of the events is changed. Then we 
come to the history of the Ghaznavid dynasty, in connection 
with which the story of Alp Tagin is told in **Lokman's 
Wort," p. 214, according to the account of Haidar in Wilk. 
Gasnevid. p. 139, n. i, preceded by an anecdote told of Luq- 
man (d' Herb. ii. 488). **Die Schafschur," p. 215, gives a 
saying of Sabuktagin from the Tdri^'i-YamltH (on the 
authority of *Utbi, de Sacy, Notices et Extr. iv. 365). In the 
story of MahniQd's famous Expedition to Somanatha, p. 215, 

» For a similar form of the story see Gobineau, Histoire des Perscs, Paris, 1869, vol. ii. 
pp. 9, lo, where the story is given on the authority of a Parsi woric, the **Tj^har-e-Tjemen" 
(i. e. Cahftr-i-Caman, "the four lawns "). 

3 For the romance about this man see Th. Nttldeke, Tabarl, pp. 474-478. 
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Riickert has combined the meagre account of Mirxvand with 
that of FiriSta for the story of the Brahman's offer and with 
that of Haidar for the sultan's reply (Wilk. Gasntvid. pp. 216, 
217, n. 109). **Mahmud's Winterfeldzug, '* p. 216, is also 
from Wilken's book (pp. 166-168, n. 38); in fact Dilxak's 
reply is a rhymed translation of the passage in the note 
referred to. From the same source came also the poem on 
the two DabSallms, p. 219 (Wilken, Gasnevid. pp. 220-225). 
The familiar anecdote of the vizier interpreting to Mahmud 
the conversation of the two owls is told in Nidami's Maxsan- 
ul-asrdr (ed. Bland, pp. 48-50), where, however, AnflSirvan is 
the sultan. The title reads: ^ y->\j U Jjcx ^l^^d&^l ^UumI(> 
^Vj L^ .* **Abu Rihan" (i. e. AlbirQni) is taken from d'Herb. 
I. 45 and iv. 697. 

Then follow stories from the period of the SaljOks: **Des 
Sultan's Schlaf," p. 224 (Vullers, Gesch. der Seldsch, pp. 43,. 
44); *'Nitham Elmulks Ehre," p. 228 (ibid. pp. 228-230); 
"Nitham Elmulks Fall," p. 229 (ib. pp. 123-125 and pp. 128- 
132); **Die unglUckliche Stunde," p. 232 (ibid. pp. 153, 
154). ** Die unterthJCnigen Wiirfel," p. 227, is from the Haft 
Qulzum (Gram. u. Fort, der Ferser^ pp. 366, 367). The stories of 
Alp Arslan and Romanus, p. 225, and of MalakSah's prayer, 
p. 228, are not given by Mir;(vand, but occur in the works of 
Deguignes, Gibbon, Malcolm and d'Herbelot.' The story of 
the death of Sultan Muhammad (in 1159 A. D.), p. 232, is in 
Deguignes, ii. 260, 261. 

Then we get stories from the period of the Mongol invasion. 
**Die prophezeite Weltzerstorung," p. 237, the legend of 
Jingis Chan's birth, is in the Tdriy^i- Yaminl {Notices et Extr, 
iv. pp. 408, 409). The material for the poems concerning 
Muhammad XvSrazm 8ah, p. 237, and his brave son Jalal ud- 
dln, pp. 240, 241, is found in the work of Deguignes (op. cit. 
ii. p. 274 and pp. 280-283). Finally we are carried even to 
India and listen to the story of the unhappy queen Raziyah, 
p. 255, who was murdered at Delhi by her own generals in 
1239 A.D.' 

* Lithogr. ed., p. 2^. Sec als<» Malcolm, op. cit. i. iq6 ; Red. p. 107. 

^ Dei^ignes, Hist. G^n. des Huns, des Furcs, des Mogols, et des autres TarUres occi- 
dentaux, etc. Paris, 1756-1758, vol. ii. pp. 209, 223; Malcolm, op. cit. i. pp. 211, ai8. 

*See Elpbinstone's Hist, of India, Lond., 1841, vol. ii. pp. 10-19; also Elliot, The History 
of India as told by its own historians, Lond. 1867-1877, vol. ii. pp. 333-335, 337, where the 
story is not so romantic as in RUckert's poem. 
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A few anecdotes about Persian poets are also given. Thus 
**Dichterkampf," p 233, gives the amusing story of the liter- 
ary contest between Anvari and RaSId, surnamed Vatvat **the 
swallow** (Hammer, Red, p. 121; David Price, Chronological 
Retrospect^ London, 182 1, ii. 391, 392), and on p. 243 we are 
told how Kamal ud-din curses his native city Ispahan and how 
the curse was fulfilled. (Hammer, Red, p. 159.) 

The seventh book contains two of Ruckert*s best known 
parables, the famous *'Es ging ein Mann im Syrerland,*' p. 
303,* and **Der Sultan iSsst den Mewlana rufen,** p. 305 (Red, 
p. ZZ'^Y 

It will be noticed that the Oriental poems which we have 
thus far discussed were mainly derived from Arabic and 
Persian sources. We may now turn our attention to a collec- 
tion in which Riickert*s studies on matters connected with 
India are also represented. 

This collection Brahmanische Erzdhlungen^ published in the 
year 1839 (vol. iii.), does not, however, as its title might 
lead us to suppose, consist exclusively of Indie material. 
Some of the poems are not even Oriental; ** Annikas Freier,*' 
p. 217, for example, is from the Finnic. Of others, again, 
the subject-matter, whether originally Oriental or not, has 
long ago become the common property of the world*s fable- 
literature, as, for instance, '*Weisheit aus Vogelmund,** p. 
239, the story of which may be found in the Gesta Romanorum^ 
and in French, English and German, as well as in Persian, 
fable-books.* Some are from Arabic sources, as from the 
Thousand and One Nights, e. g. **Der schwanke Anker- 
grund,** p. 357,* ** Elephant, Nashorn und Greif,'* p. 367,* 
** Die Kokosniisse," p. 359.* The poem ** Rechtsanschauung 
in Afrika," p. 221, is a Hebrew parable from the Talmud and 
had been already used by Herder." 

A considerable number of the poems contain nothing but 
Persian material. Thus ** Wettkampf,*' p. 197, is from the 
Gulistan (i. 28; K. S. tr. p. 27); and from the same source we 

> Taken from Red. p. 183, where it is ^ven as from RQml. See above, p. 6. 
3 Gesta Roman, ed. Herm. Oesterly, Berl. 1873, c. 167. For bibliography of this fable see 
W. A. Clouston, A Group of Eastern Romances, 1889, pp. 563-366, pp. 448-453. 

* Book of the Thousand and One Nights, by John Payne, Lend. 1894, vol. t, p. 153. 
*Ibid. p. 168. *lbld. p. 199. 

* In JUdi5che Parabeln, vol. a6, p. 359 ; see also Bacher, NizAmls Leben u. Werke, p. 1x7, 
n.4. 
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have **Rachefiir den Steinwurf,*' p. 219 {GuL i. 22; K. S. 
21), ** Fluch und Segen/' p. 234 {GuL i. i), and '*Busurgi- 
mihr," p. 225 {GuL i. 32; K. S. 31). '*Die Bibliothek des 
Konigs," p. 405, is from the Baharistan (K. S., p. 31; Red, p. 
338). Three episodes from the Iskandar N&tnah are narrated 
on pp. 214-217 : the story of the invention of the mirror {Isk, 
XX. Clark, xxiii. p. 247), the battle between the two cocks 
(ibid., xxii. p. 234 seq.), and the message of Dara to Alexan- 
der with the latter's reply (ibid. xxiv. p. 263).* 

On p. 329 Rilckert offers a free, but faithful, even if 
abridged version of selected passages from the introductory- 
chapters of NidSml's work {Isk, tr. Clarke, canto ii, p. 18 seq. 
, and canto vii, p. 53 seq.). In *'Kiess der Reue,*' p. 421, he 
paraphrases the episode of Alexander's search for the fountain 
of life from the Shah Namah (tr. Mohl, v. pp. 177, 178). The 
story of BahramgQr in the same work (tr. Mohl, v, pp. 488- 
492) appears in **Allwonicht Zugethan," p. 397. It is not 
taken from Firdausi, for it relates the story somewhat differ- 
ently, and introduces a love-episode of which the epic knows 
nothing.* Again, "Der in die Stadt verschlagene Kurde," p. 
229, is an anecdote which Riickert had already translated in 
the Haft Qulzum (see his Poet, u, Rhet. der Perser^ pp. 72-74), 
while **Gliicksgiiter," p. 233, may have been suggested by a 
story of Attar which he published afterwards (i860, ZDMG. 
vol. 14, p. 286). Some anecdotes of Persian princes or poets 
are also utilized, e. g. **Das KUchenfeldgerSthe des Fiirsten 
Amer," p. 226 (d' Herb. iv. 459; Malcolm i. p. 155), **Der 
Spiegel des Konigs," p. 223 (Deguignes, ii. 171), and the 
story of Jami and the mulla, p. 224 (M. Kuka, The Wit and 
Humour of the Persians^ Bombay, 1894, pp. 165, 166). In 
one poem, **Ormuzd und Ahriman," p. 344, an Avestan 
subject is treated, the later Parsi doctrine of zrvan akarana.* 

The great majority of the poems in this collection are con- 
cerned with India, its literature, mythology, religious customs, 
geography and history, and it will be convenient for our 
purpose to discuss them under these heads. 

* These episodes are outlined in flammer, Red. p. ii8 ; see Malcolm, op. cit. i. 55, 56. 

* We call attention to the fact that the fourth division of this collection (pp. 393-439 in 
our edition) is made up of poems which really belong to the Weisheit des Brahmanen. 

* Jackson, Die iran. Religion in Grdr. iran. Phil. ii. pp. 629, 630. 
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In the first group, that which takes its material from Sanskrit 
literature, we meet with the story of the flood, p. 298, from 
the Mahdbhdrata (Vana Parva, 187) and the story of Rama's 
exploits and Sita's love, p. 268, from the Rdmayana, Also 
a number of fables from the HitcpadeSa or Pahcatantra occur, 
e. g. that of the greedy jackal, p. 249, familiar from Lafontaine 
{Hit, i. 6; Pafic, ii. 3), and that of the lion, the mouse and the 
cat, p. 250 (Hit, ii. 3). The story of the ungrateful man and 
the grateful animals, p. 252, is found in the Kathdsaritsdgara 
(tr. Tawney, ii. pp. 103-108; cf. Pali version in Rasavdhimy 
WoUheim, Die National-Lit. sdmtlicher Vdlker des Orients^ 
Berl. 1873, vol. i. p. 370). ** Katerstolz und Fuchses Rath," 
p. 243, has for its prototype the fable of the mouse changed 
into a girl in Paficatantra (iv. 9 ; cf . the story of the ambitious 
Candsila maid in Kathds. tr. Tawney, ii. p. 56). King Raghu's 
generosity to Varatantu's pupil Kautsa, as narrated in the 
Raghuvam^a (ch. v.), is the subject of a poem on p. 402. Two 
famous pieces from the Upani9ad-Y\\.^x?X\xx^ are also offered: 
the story of how Jiijfliavalkya overcame nine contestants in 
debate at King Janaka's court and won the prize consisting 6f 
one thousand cows with gold-tipped horns, p. 247, from the 
Brhaddranyaka Up, iii (see Deussen, Sechzig Upan, iibers. 
Leipz. 1897, p. 428 seq.), and the story of Nacik€tas* choice, 
p. 403, from the Kdthaka Upanisad, To this group belong 
also versions of Bhartrhari, p. 337 (Nitii. 15) and p. 338 
{NttiS, 67). 

In the mythological group we have two poems telling of the 
history of Ky^na, as given in the great Bhdgavata Purdna, 
The first one, **Die Weltliebessonne im Palast des Gottes 
Krischna," p. 246, gives the legend of the god's interview 
with the Sage Narada {Bhdgav. Nirnaya Sag. Press, Bombay 
1898, Lib. X. c. 69; tr. Dutt, Calcutta, 1895, pp. 298-302) 
with a close somewhat different from that of the Sanskrit 
original. The second one narrates the romance of the poor 
Brahman Sudaman, who pays a visit to the god and is enriched 
by the latter's generosity {Bhdgav, x. c. 80, 81 ; tr. Dutt, pp. 
346-355. For the Hindostanee version in the Premsdgar^ see 
Wollheim, op. cit. i. p. 421). In the Sanskrit the storj^ is not 
so ideal as in RUckert's poem. The poor Brahman is urged 
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on to the visit, not by affection for the playmate of his youth, 
but rather by the prosaic appeals of his wife ; yet, though the 
motive be different, the result is the same. Besides these, we 
find the legend of KSma, the Hindu Cupid, burned to ashes 
by Siva's third eye for attempting to interrupt the god's 
penance, p. 266 {Ramay, i. c. 23, Kumaras. iii. v. 70 seq.), and 
Riickert manages to introduce and to explain all the epithets, 
Kamadeva^ kandarpa^ smara^ manmatha^ hrcchaya^ ananga, which 
Sanskrit authors bestow upon their Cupid. We also have 
legends of the cause of the eclipses of sun and moon, p. 365, 
of the origin of caste, p. 347 {Manu i. 87), of the fabulous 
mountain Meru in Jambudvipa, p. 285, of the quarrelsome 
mountains Innekonda and Bugglekonda, p. 321 (Ritter Erd- 
kunde^ iv. 2, pp. 472, 473). The winding course of the 
Indus is explained by a typical Hindu saint-story, p. 335, 
similar to that told of the Yamuna and Rama in the Vimu 
Purana (tr. Wilson, ed. Dutt, Calc. 1894, p. 386). 

Many of the poems describe religious customs practised in 
India. Of such customs the practice of asceticism in its 
different forms is one of the most striking and could not fail 
to engage the poet's attention. Thus the peculiar fast known 
as Candrdyatuiy ** moon-penance," is the subject of a poem, p. 
278; so also **Titanische Bussandacht, " p. 283, has for its 
theme the belief of the Hindus in the supernatural power con- 
ferred by excessive penance, as exemplified by the legend of 
Sakuntala's birth. The practice of pancatapas^ **the five 
fires" {Manu, vi. 23. See Monier Williams, Indian Wisdom, 
Lond. 1876, p. 105) is the subject of the poem **Des Biissers 
Lauterungswahn," p. 285. The selfish greed of* the Brah 
mans (cf. Manu, vii. 133, 144; xi. 40) is referred to in two 
poems on p. 287. The supposed powers of cintdmani, the 
Hindu wishing-stone, siiggested the poem on p. 275 (cf. 
Bhartyhari, Vdir. 33). Of other poems of this sort we may 
mention '*Die Gottverehrung des Stammes Karian," p. 322 
(Ritter, Erdk. iv. i. p. 187), ** Vom Genuss der Friichte 
nach Dschainas Lehre," p. 307 (ibid. iv. p. 749), and **Die 
Schuhe im Tempel Madhuras," p. 301 (ibid. iv. 2. p. 4). 

Again, many poems belong to the realm of physical and 
descriptive geography. Their source, in most cases, was 
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undoubtedly the great geographical work of Ritter. To it 
may be referred the majority of the purely descriptive poems, 
e. g., **Das ewige Friihlingsland der Tudas," p. 301 (op. cit. 
iv. I. 951), **Das Friihlingsland Kaschmir," p. 315 (ibid. ii. 
1142 and 630), *'Die Kokospalme," p. 304 (ibid. iv. i. 834 
seq., 838, 851, 852). The sun and moon lotuses, so famous 
through Heine's beautiful songs (see p. 58), are described on 
p. 343. Animal-life also comes in for its share, e. g. the 
ichneumon in ** Instinctive Heilkunde der Tiere," p. 336. 

Lastly, we come to the historical group, poems relating to 
the history of India. The poem on the burning of Keteus' 
wife, p. 382, is evidently inspired by the reading of Diodorus 
Siculus (xix. 33). On page 311 we have a poem celebrating 
the valor of the Raja Pratap Sinh, who held out so bravely 
against Akbar in the mountain fastnesses of Citor, 1567.* 
The heroic queen-regent of Ahmadnagar, Chand Bibi, and 
the romantic story of her struggle against Akbar, in 1596, is 
the subject of the poem on p. 353. Only the bright side is, 
however, presented ; the tragic fate which overtook the 
unfortunate princess three years later is not referred to.* The 
famous battle of SamQgarh, 1658, by which Aurangzlb gained 
the Mogul Empire, is narrated on p. 310, according to the 
account of Bernier.* In this connection we may also mention 
**Das Mikroskop," p. 370, the familiar anecdote of the 
Brahman who refused to drink water, after the microscope 
had revealed to him the existence therein of countless aninial- 
cules (Ritter, Erdk. iv. i. p. 749). 

Besides the poems falling under the groups discussed above 
there are many of purely didactic or moralizing tendency, 
embodying general reflections. It would take us too far, 
were we to attempt to discuss them, even if their interest were 
sufficiently great to repay the trouble. We must, however, 
point out that even the Sanskrit vocabulary is impressed into 
service to furnish material for such poems. Thus the fact 

* Elliot, Hist, of India, vol. v. pp. 160-175 ; 324-328. 

> Elphinstone, Hist, of India, vol. ii. pp. 220-301 and note, where the legend of the 
queen firing silver balls is given on the authority of XAfl XAn. Elliot, op. cit. vi. 09-101. 

' The History of the Late Revolution of the Empire of the Great Mogul, Lond. 1671, pp. 
X06-131. See also Elliot, op. cit. vol. vii. pp. 220-224, and Elphinstone, op. cit. vol. il. p. 425 
seq., where a slightly different account of the battle is given. 
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that the word pada may mean either '*foot," '*step/' or ** ray 
of the moon or sun,'* is utilized for the last lines of ** Vom 
Monde," p. 368. The meaning of the term bakravratin^ 
*' acting like a crane," applied to a hypocrite, is used for a 
poem on p. 363. • Similarly the threefold signification of 
dvtpa 2is ** brahman," ** bird," and ** tooth" suggests **Zweige- 
boren," p. 423, and more instances might be adduced. It is 
not to be wondered at that such poetizing should often 
■degenerate into the most inane trifling, so that we get such 
rhyming efforts as that on p. 326 with its pun on the simi- 
larity of hima ** winter" with hema **gold," Him^aya and 
himavat with Himmel and Heimat, or that on p. 385 with its 
childish juxtaposition of the Vedantic term maya^ the Greek 
name Moid, and the German word Magie, 

If the poems discussed in the preceding pages were found 
to be largely didactic and gnomic in character, the great 
collection called Die Weisheit des Brahmanen is entirely so. 
The poems composing this bulky work appeared in install- 
ments during the period 1836-1839, and, while many of them, 
as will be shown below, are the outcome of Riickert's Oriental 
studies, the majority simply embody general reflections on 
anything and everything that happened to engage the poet's 
attention. **Es muss alles hinein, was ich eben lese: vor 
acht Wochen Spinoza, vor vierzehn Tagen Astronomie, jetzt 
Grimms iiberschwenglich gehaltreiche Deutsche Mythologie, 
alles unter der nachljtssig vorgehaltenen Brahmanenmaske 

"* These are the author's own words and render 

further detailed characterization of the work superfluous. It 
is well known that the sources for the great didactic collec- 
tion, even for that part of it which is not composed of reflec- 
tions on matters of contemporary history, politics and litera- 
ture, or relating to questions of family and friendship, are 
more Occidental than Oriental.' In fact, the Brahmanic 
character of the wisdom here expounded consists mainly in 
the contemplative spirit of reposeful didacticism which per- 
vades the entire collection. Nor is there anything Oriental 

* Letter to Melchior Meyr, Dec. as, 1836, cited by C. Beyer in Nachgelassene Ged. Fr. 
Rttckerts, Wien, 1877, PP- «»<>♦ »"• 

* Koch, Der Deutsche Brahmane, Breslau (Deutsche BUcherei, Serie iv. Heft 33), p. aa. 

5 
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about the form of the poems, — the rhymed Alexandrine reign- 
ing supreme with wearisome monotony. 

A detailed discussion of the Weisheit^ therefore, even if it 
were possible within the limits of this dissertation, will not 
be attempted; the less so, as such a discussion, so far as the 
Oriental side, at least, is concerned, would be very much of 
the same nature as that given of the Brahmanische Erzdhlungen. 
A general Oriental influence, especially of the Bhagavadgitd- 
philosophy or of ROml's pantheism, is noticeable enough in 
many places,* but particular instances of such influence are 
not hard to find. We shall adduce only a few, taken from 
the fifth division or Stufe^ called Leben. Of these there are 
taken from the Hitopadi^a Nos. 25 {Hit. i. couplet 179; tr. 
Hertel, 141), 26 (ib. i. 178 ;tr. Hertel, 140), in (ib. i. couplet 80; 
Wilkins' tr. p. 56). From the Gulistan are taken Nos. 290 (Gul. 
i. 13; K. S. dist. p. 42), 326 (ibid. vii. 20; K. S. dist. p. 230), 366 
(ibid. vii. 20; K. S. p. 232). No. 60 was probably suggested by 
the fable of the ass and the camel in Jami's Baharistan (tr. 
K. S. p. 179). No. 476 draws a moral from the fact that the 
Persian title mirza means either ** scribe" or ** prince," accord- 
ing to its position before or behind the person's name. In 
No. 201 we recognize a Persian proverb: ^ \^ v^ jJl^ cJw 

^vftj0jL« aupJ^. cXjI ** little goat, do not die; spring is com- 
ing, you will eat clover." No. 364: 

*' Herr Strauss, wenn ein Kameel du bist, so trage mir!" 
Ich bin ein Vogel. '* Flieg!" Ich bin ein Trampelticr 

is also a Persian proverb and is absolutely unintelligible, 
unless one happens to know that the Persian word for 
** ostrich" is ^^^Jui, literally ** camel-bird." 

Again, to cite from other Stufen^ Firdausi's lines, already used 
by Goethe in his Divan (see p. 25 above), furnish the text for 
a moral poem, p. 487 (18). The Persian notion of the pea- 
cock being ashamed of his ugly feet (cf. Gul. ii. 8, qiVaH) is 
put to a similar use on p. 463 (162). Some poems are moral- 
izingly descriptive of Indie customs, e. g., p. 157 (11), where 
reverence for the guru or ** teacher "is inculcated (cf. Manu 

> Ibid. pp. i8-aa. For RUmrs influence see esp. in vol. viii of the edition cited, pp. 544. 
7, 566. 74 et al. 
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ii, 71, 228) and pp. 10, 11 (18, 19), where the conditions are 
set forth under which the Vgdas may be read (cf. Manu iv. 
101-126, or YajH^, i. 142-15 1). A comparison is instituted 
between the famous court of Vikramaditya and his seven 
gems, of which Kalidasa was one, and that of Karl August of 
Weimar and his poetic circle, p. 148 (39). 

Trivial and empty rhyming is of course abundant in such 
an uncritical mass of verse, and we also meet with insipid 
puns, like that on the Arabic word din^ ** religion,'* and the 
German word dienen^ p. 498 (48). 

These examples, we believe, will suffice for our purpose. 
With the philosophical part of the Weisheit we are not here 
concerned. 

A great many Oriental poems are scattered throughout the 
collection which bears the title of Pantheon (vol. vii.). We 
may mention '*Die gefallenen Engel," p 286, the legend of 
Harut and MarQt, ** Wischnu auf der Schlange," p. 286, '*Die 
nackten Weisen," p. 287, and others.. Some poems in this 
collection are in spirit akin to the Ostliche Rosen^ e. g. **Becher 
und Wein,'* p. 291, **Der Traum," p. 283, and the **V^ier- 
zeilen," pp. 481, 482. Besides this, the y<i«<j/-form occurs 
repeatedly, e. g. ** Friihlingshymne," p. 273. So fond does 
RUckert seem to have been of this form, that he employs it 
even for a poem on such an unoriental subject as Easter, 
p. 189 (2). 

This collection is furthermore of interest from the biographi- 
cal side, as often giving us Riickert's opinions. Thus we 
find evidence that he was by no means onesidedly prejudiced 
in favor of things Oriental. Referring to the myth of fifty- 
three million Apsarases having sprung from the sea,* he states 
(p. 24), that if he were to be the judge, these fifty-three mil- 
lion nymphs bedecked with jewels would have to bow before 
the one Aphrodite in her naked glory. And again in 
**Riickkehr," p. 51, the poet confesses that having wandered 
to the East to forget his misery and finding thorns in the rose- 
gardens of Persia, and demons, misshapen gods and monkeys 
acting the parts of heroes in India, he is glad to return to the 

1 In RAmAy. i. 45, where the story of their origin is briefly given, we read that sixty 
kdtis^ i. e. 600,000,000 (a kdti being 10,000,000), came forth from the sea, not reckoning their 
numberless female attendants. 
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Iliad and Odyssey (cf. also **Zu den ostlichen Rosen," 

P- 153). 

Riickert was evidently aware of his tendency to overpro- 
duction. He offers an explanation in **Spruchartiges,** 
p. 157: 

Mir ist Verse zu machen und kilnstliche Vers' ein Bediirfnis, 
Fehlt mir ein eigenes Lied, so Ubersetz' ich mir eins. 

And again to his own question, Musst du denn immer dich- 
ten?, p 159, he answers: 

Ich denke nie ohne zu dichten, 
Und dichte nie ohne zu denken. 

Graf von Schack has aptly applied to Rlickert's poems the 
famous sentence which a Spaniard pronounced about Lope de 
Vega, that no poet wrote so many good plays, but none also 
so many poor ones.* 

Whatever defects it may have, Riickert's Oriental work is 
nevertheless indisputably of the greatest importance to Ger- 
man literature. More than any one else he brought over into 
it a new spirit and new forms; and it is due primarily to his 
unsurpassed technical skill that the German language is 
to-day the best medium for an acquaintance, not only with 
the literature of the West, but also with that of the East. 

> Schack, Ein halbes Jahrhundeit, Stuttg. Berl. Wien, 1894, vol. ii. p. 41- See also Koch, 
op. cit. pp. 1X-Z3: Rud. Gottschall, Fried. Rttckert in Portraits u. Studien, Leipx. 1870, vol. 
i. pp. 163-166; Rich. Meyer, Gesch. der Liit. des 19 Jahrh. Berl. 1890, p. 56. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HEINE. 

Becomes Interested in India through Schlegel — Influ- 
ence OF India's Literature on his Poetry — Interest 
in the Persian Poets — Persian Influence on Heine 
— His Attitude toward the Oriental Movement. 

**Was das Sanskrit- Studium selbst betrifft, so wird iiber 
den Nutzen desselben die Zeit entscheiden. Portugiesen, 
Hollander und Englander haben lange Zeit jahraus, jahrein 
auf ihren grossen Schiflfen die Schatze Indiens nach Hause 
geschleppt; wir Deutsche hatten immer das Zusehen. Aber 
die geistigen Schatze Indiens soUen uns nicht entgehen. 
Schlegel, Bopp, Humboldt, Frank u. s. w. sind unsere jet- 
zigen Ostindienfahrer; Bonn und Miinchen werden gute 
Faktoreien sein." 

With these words Heine sent forth his **Sonettenkranz " to 
A. W. von Schlegel in 1821.* These sonnets show what a 
deep impression the personality and lectures of the famous 
romanticist made on him while he was a student at Bonn, in 
1819 ^^^ 1820. Schlegel had just then been appointed to the 
professorship of Literature at the newly created university, 
and to his lectures Heine owed the interest for India which 
manifests itself in many of his poems, and which continued 
even in later years when his relations to his former teacher 
had undergone a complete change. 

He never undertook the study of Sanskrit. His interest in 
India was purely poetic. ** Aber ich stamme aus Hindostan, 
und daher flihle ich mich so wohl in den breiten Sangeswal- 
dern Valmikis, die Heldenlieder des gottlichen Ramo bewe- 
gen mein Herz wie ein bekanntes Weh, aus den Blumenlie- 
dern Kalidasas bliihen mir hervor die siisscsten Erinnerungen " 
{Ideen^ vol. v. p. 115) — these words, with some allowance 
perhaps for the manner of the satirist, may well be taken to 

» Printed as Nachwort In the Bemerker, No. »o, SuppL to Gesellschafter, No. 77. See 
also H. Heines Leben u. Werkc, Ad. Strodtmann, Hamb. 1883, vol. i. p. 78. 
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characterize the poet's attitude towards India. Instinctively 
he appropriated to himself the most beautiful characteristics 
of Sanskrit poetry, its tender love for the objects of nature, 
for flowers and animals and the similes and metaphors 
inspired thereby, and he invests them with all the grace and 
charm peculiar to his muse. Some of his finest verses owe 
their inspiration to the lotus; and in that famous poem 
**Die Lotosblume angstigt," — so beautifully set to music by 
Schumann — the favorite flower of India's poets may be said 
to have found its aesthetic apotheosis. As is well known, 
there are two kinds of lotuses, the one opening its leaves 
to the sun (Skt. padtna^ pahkajd)^ the other to the moon (Skt. 
kumuda, kdirava). Both kinds are mentioned in &ikuntala 
(Act. V. Sc. 4, ed. Kale, Bombay, 1898, p. 141) : kumudarryeva 
iaidnkah savitd, bhodhayati pankajdnyeva **the moon wakes 
only the night lotuses, the sun only the day lotuses."* It is 
the former kind, the nymphaea esculenta, of which Heine 
sings, and his conception of the moon as its lover is distinc- 
tively Indie and constantly recurring in Sanskrit literature. 
Thus at the beginning of the first book of the HMpad^a the 
moon is called the lordly bridegroom of the lotuses.' 

The splendor of an Indie landscape haunts the imagination 
of the poet. On the wings of song he will carr}^ his love to 
the banks of the Ganges (vol. i. p. 98), to that moonlit garden 
where the lotus-flowers await their sister, where the violets 
peep at the stars, the roses whisper their perfumed tales into 
each other's ears and the gazelles listen, while the waves of 
the sacred river mafee sweet music. And again in a series of 
sonnets addressed to Friederike {Neue Ged, vol. ii. p. 65) he 
invites her to come with him to India, to its palm-trees, its 
ambra-blossoms and lotus-flowers, to see the gazelles leaping 
on the banks of the Ganges, and the peacocks displaying 
their gaudy plumage, to hear Kokila singing his impassioned 
lay. He sees Kama in the features of his beloved, and 

> SimiUrly Bhartrhan, Nitld. 74. 

"^ Aiha kaddctd avasanndydm rdtrAv attdcalacuddvalambini bhagnvati kumudinind' 
yaki candramati .... (ed. Bomb. 1891, p. 7). "Once upon a time when the night 
was spent and the moon, the lordly lover of the lotuses^ was reclining on the crest of the 
western mountain ....*' Of other allusions to this lotus we may cite VikramOnra^I, 
Act 3. ed. Parab and Telang, Bomb. z888, p. 79 ; Sale. Act iii. ed. Kale, p. 81, and Act iv. ib. 
p. 96. 
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Vasanta hovering on her lips; her smile moves the Gandharvas 
in their golden, sunny halls to song. 

Allusions to episodes from Sanskrit literature are not infre- 
quent in Heine's writings. The famous struggle between 
King Vi^vamitra with the sage Vasifjha for example is mock- 
ingly referred to in two stanzas (vol. i. p. 146).* His own 
efforts to win the favor of a certain Emma {Neue Ged, ii. 54) 
the poet likens to the great act of penance by which King 
Bhagiratha brought down the Ganges from heaven.* 

Heine's prose-writings also furnish abundant proofs of his 
interest in and acquaintance with Sanskrit literature. In the 
opening chapters of Xh^ Buck Le Grand (c. 4, vol. v. p. 114) 
he brings before us another vision of tropical Indie splendor. 
In his sketches from Italy {Reiseb. ii. vol. vi. p. 137) he draws 
a parallel between the priesthood of Italy and that of India, 
which is anything but flattering to either. It is also not cor- 
rect; he notices, to be sure, that in the Sanskrit drama (of 
which he knows only Sakuntald and Mrcchakaiika) the rdle of 
buffoon is assigned invariably to a Brahman, but he is igno- 
rant of the origin of this singular custom.' In his essay on 
the Romantic School, when speaking of Goethe's godlike 
repose, he introduces by way of illustration the well-known 
episode from the Nala-story where DamayantT distinguishes 
her lover from the gods who had assumed his form by the 
blinking of his eyes (vol. ix. p. 52). In the same essay (ibid, 
pp. 49, 50), he bestows enthusiastic praise on Goethe's Divan ^ 
and this brings us to the question of Persian influence upon 
Heine. 

, Starting as he did on his literary career at the time when 
Goethe's Divan and Riickert's Ostliche Rosen had inaugurated 
the Hafizian movement in German literature, it w^ould have 
been strange if he had remained entirely outside of the sphere 
of its influence. As a matter of fact, he took some interest in 

* The episode occurs in Rftm&y. i. 51-56. It bad been translated as early as z8i6 by Bopp 
in his Conjugationssystem der Sanskritsprache. 

«»Mahabh. iii. 108, 109: RftmAy. i. 42*43; MftrkandCya Pur. and other works. Heine's 
acquaintance was due undoubtedly to Schlegel's translation in Indische Bibliothek, xSm. 
<Aug. Schlegel, Werke, iii. 20-44.) 

• See article on this subject by M. Schuyler, Jr., in JAOS. vol. xx. 2. p. 338 seq. 
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Persian poetry almost from the outset of his poetical activity, 
as his letters clearly show. As early as 182 1, he mentions 
Sa*di with the epithet herrlich^ calls him the Persian Goethe 
and cites one of his couplets (^Gul. ii. 48, qtVah; K. S. p. 122) 
in the version of Herder.* In April, 1823, he writes from 
Berlin that during the preceding winter he has studied the 
non-Semitic part of Asia,* and the following year in a letter 
to Moser' he speaks of Persian as **die siisse, rosige, leuch- 
tende Bulbulsprache,*' and goes on to imagine himself a Per- 
sian poet in exile among Germans. ** O Firdusi ! O Ischami ! 
(sic for Jami) O Saadi! Wie elend ist euer Bruder! Ach wie 
sehne ich mich nach den Rosen von Schiras. " Such a rose he 
calls in one of his Nordsee-^ooviis **die Hafisbesungene Nach- 
tigallbraut" (**Im Hafen," vol. i. p. 218)." 

Yet, judging from the familiar epigrams of Immermann, 
which Heine cites at the end of Nordertiey {^Reiseb, i. vol. v. p. 
101) as expressive of his own sentiments, he seems to have 
held but a poor opinion of the West-Eastern poetry that fol- 
lowed in the wake of Goethe's Divan. He certainly never 
attempted anything like an imitation of this poetry, and 
Oriental form appealed to him even less. In the famous, or 
rather infamous, passage of the Reisebilder (vol. vi. pp. 125- 
149), where he makes his savage attack on Platen, he ridicules 
that poet's Ghaselen and speaks derisively of their formal 
technique as ** schaukelnde Balancierkiinste " (ibid. p. 136). 
It is probable, however, that he judged the yazal form not so 
much on its own merits as on the demerits of his adversary. 
It is certain at any rate that he has nowhere made use of this 
form of versification. 

Persian influence is not noticeable in his earlier poems;* his 
Buck der Lieder shows no distinctive traces of it. His later 
poems, Neue Gedichte (1844) and Romanzero (1851), on the 
other hand, show it unmistakably. The Persian image of 

> Letter to Friedr. Steinmann, Sttmmtl. Werke, Hamb. 1876, vol. xix. No. 7, p. 43. 
a Ibid. No. 15, p. 80. 

• Ibid. No. 38, pp. 200, aoi. 

* One poem of his earliest period, Die Lehre (vol. iii. p. 376), published in Ham- 
burgs WSchter, 1817 (Strodtmann, op. cit. i. 54), does seem to show it. In this the youog^ 
bee, heedless of motherly advice, does not beware of the candle-flame and so " Flaibme 
gab Flammentod." We at once recognize a familiar Persian thought, and are reminded of 
Goethe's fine line, ** Das Lebend'ge will ich preisen das nach Flammentod sich sehnet.'" 
(Selige Sehnsucht, ed. Loeper, iv. 26.) 
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the rose and the nightingale is of frequent occurrence. In a 
poem on Spring {Neue Ged. vol. ii. p. 26) we read: 

Und mir selbst ist dann, als wflrd* ich 
Eine Nachtigall und silnge 
Diesen Rosen meine Liebe, 
Trftumend sing* ich Wunderklftuge — . 

The image recurs repeatedly in the Neue Gedichte^ e. g. 
Neuer Friihling, Nos. 7, 9, 11, 20, 26; Verschiedene^ No. 7, 
and in Romanzero (vol. iii.), pp. 42, 178, 253. Even in the 
prose-writings it is found, e. g. Florentinische Ndchte (vol. iii. 
p. 43), Gedanken und Einfdlle (vol. xii. 309). 

Again, when Heine speaks of pearls that are pierced and 
strung on a silken thread (** Kluge Sterne," Neue Ged, vol. ii. 
p. 106), he is intensely Persian; still more so when he calls 
Jehuda ben Halevy's verses {Rofnanz. vol. iii. p. 136): 

Perlenthranen, die, verbunden 
Dutch des Reimes goldnen Faden, 
Aus der Dichtkunst gdldnen Schmiede 
Als ein Lied hervorgegangen. 

The Persian fancy of the moth and candle-flame seems to 
have been in his mind when he wrote (**Die Libelle," vol. ii. 
p. 288): 

Knisternd verzehren die Flammen der Kerzen 
Die KUfer und ihre liebenden Herzen .... 

Still another Persian idea, familiar to us from a preceding 
chapter, is the peacock ashamed of his ugly feet (**Unvol- 
kommenheit," Romanz. vol. iii. p. 103). 

The Persian manner is even employed, and very cleverly, 
for humorous effect, for instance, in the- poem ** Jehuda ben 
Halevy," cited before. In this Heine asks Hitzig for the 
etymology of the name Schlemihl, but meets with nothing 
but evasive replies until: 

Endlich alle Knfipfe rissen 
An der Hose der Geduld, 

and the poet begins to swear so profanely that the pious 
Hitzig surrenders unconditionally and hastens to supply the 
desired information. This image of the ** trousers of pa- 
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tience'* reminds us strikingly of such Persian phrases as 
aujiLjo s.^a:^ '*the cowl of meditation" (Gul. ed. Platts, p. 4), 
{j**f^ J^y^ **the carpet of desire" (ib. p. 113), etc., which 
are a particular ornament of the highly artificial rhymed 
prose, employed in works like the Guiist^n and Bahdristan. 
In the latter, for instance, we read of a youth whose mental 
* equilibrium had been impaired by the charms of a handsome 

girl: (XAdi^^. \s^y*') lT^. ^ <^^^*^*^ ^^'*^ LK'W^ **^^ tore 
the garment of prudence and put on the rags of disgrace."* 

The description of a countess in words like those which 
Heine puts into the mouth of a Berlin chamber-musician: 
'*Cypressenwuchs, Hyacinthenlocken, der Mund ist Ros' und 
Nachtigall zu gleicher Zeit," . . . (Brief e aus Berlin, No. 3, 
vol. V. p. 205) furnishes another instance in point. 

And lastly, we must mention one of the best known of 
Heine's poems, the trilogy **Der Dichter Firdusi," the sub- 
ject of which is the famous legend of Mahmud's ingratitude 
to Persia's greatest singer and his tardy repentance. We may 
add that scholars are not inclined to accept this legend as 
historical in all its parts; certainly not in its artistic and 
effective ending. This, of course, has nothing to do with 
the literary merit of the poem, which is deservedly ranked as 
one of Heine's happiest efforts." 

After all, however, it is clear that Heine is in no sense an 
orientalizing poet or a follower of the Hafizian tendency 
which became the vogue under the influence of Goethe, 
Riickert and Platen. With him the Oriental element never 
was more than an incidental feature, strictly subordinated 
to his own poetic individuality, and never dominating or 
effacing it, as is the case with most of the professedly ** Per- 
sian " singers, — those **Perser von dem Main, der Elbe, von 
der Isar, von der Pleisse" — who thought, as has justly been 
remarked, that they had penetrated into the Persian spirit by 
merely mentioning guls and bulbuls. Heine had no use for 
such trivial superficiality. The singer of the **Loreley" sang 
as he felt, and in spite of so many apparently un-German sen- 

1 O. M. V. Schlechta-Wssehrd. Der FrtthlinKsgarten von Mewlana Abdurnhmmn 
Dschami, Wien, 1846. Persian text, p. 38. 

* For a discussion of the legend see Ndldeke in Grdr. iran. Ptiil. vol. ii. pp. 154, 155, 158. 
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timents in his writings he had a right to say {Die Heimkehr^ 
vol. i. p. 131): 

Ich bin ein deutscher Dichter, 
Bekannt im deutschen Land ; 
Nennt man die besten Namen, 
So wird auch der meine genannt. 
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CHAPTER X. 
BODENSTEDT. 

LlEDER DES MiRZA SCHAFFY ArE ORIGINAL POEMS NaCH- 

LASS AUS MORGENLAND UND AbENDLAND SaKUNTALA, 

A Narrative Poem. 

The Hafid tendency was carried to the height of popularity 
by Friedrich Martin Bodenstedt, whose Lieder des Mirza 
Schaffy met with a phenomenal success, running through one 
hundred and forty editions in Germany alone during the life- 
time of the author, besides being translated into many foreign 
languages.* These songs have had a remarkable career, 
which the author himself relates in an essay appended to the 
Nachlass."^ 

According to the prevailing opinion, Mirza Schaffy was a 
great Persian poet, a rival of Sa*di and Hafid, and Bodenstedt 
was the translator of his songs. Great, therefore, was the 
astonishment of the European, and particularly the German 
public, when it was discovered that the name of this famous 
poet was utterly unknown in the East, even in his own native 
land. As early as i860, Professor Brugsch, when in Tiflis, 
had searched for the singer's grave, but in vain ; nobody could 
tell him where a certain Mirza Schaffy lay buried. At last, in 
1870, the Russian counsellor Adolph Berge gave an authentic 
account of the real man and his literary activity.* Two things 
were clearly established: first, that such a person as Mirza 
Safi* had really existed; second, that this person was no poet. 
On this second point the few scraps of verse which Berg6 had 
been able to collect, and which he submitted in the essay cited 
above, leave absolutely no doubt. So, in 1874, when Boden- 
stedt published another poetic collection of Mirza Schaffy, he 

> Hebrew by Jos. Choczner, Breslau, 1868; Dutch by van Krieken, Amst. 1875; "B.nz- 
lish by E. d'Esterre, Hamb. 1880; Italian by Giuseppe Rossi, 1884 ; Polish by Dzialoszye, 
Warsaw, 1888. See list in G. Schenk, Friedr. Bodenstedt, Ein Dichterleben in seinen 
Briefen, Berl. 1893, PP* 946-348. 

3 Aus dem Nachlasse Mirza Scha£Fys, Berl. 1874, pp. 191-933. 

' In ZDMG. vol. xxiv. pp. 425-433. 
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appended an essay wherein he explained clearly the origin 
and the nature of the original collection bearing that name. 

According to his own statements, these poems are not trans- 
lations. They are entirely his own,* and were originally not 
an independent collection, but part of the biographical romance 
Tausend und ein Tag im Orient.^ This should be kept in mind 
if we wish to estimate them at their true value. 

Nevertheless the poems are genuinely Oriental and owe their 
existence to the author's stay in the East, particularly in Tiflis, 
during the winter 1843-44. But for this residence in the 
Orient, so Bodenstedt tells us," a large part of them would 
never have seen the light. 

In form, however, they are Occidental — the ^azal being used 
only a few times (e. g. ii. 135, or in the translations from 
Hafid in chap. 21: ii. 70 = H. 8; ii. 72 = H. 155, etc.) In 
spirit they are like Hafid. **Mein Lehrer ist Hafis, mein 
Bethaus istdie Schenke," so Mirza SchafFy himself proclaims 
(i. p. 96), and images And ideas from Hafid, familiar to us 
from preceding chapters, meet us everywhere. The stature 
like a cypress, the nightingale and the rose, the verses like 
pearls on a string, and others could be cited as instances. 
Other authors are also laid under contribution; thus the 
comparison of Mirza Schaflfy to a bee seems to have been 
suggested by a maxim of Sa*di (^GuL viii. No. 77, ed. Platts; 
K. S. p. 268), where a wise man without practice is called a 
bee without honey, and the thought in the last verse of ** Die 
Rose auch" (vol. ii. p. 85), that the rose cannot do without 
dirt and the nightingale feeds on worms, is a reminiscence of 
a story of Nidami which we had occasion to cite in the chapter 
on Riickert (see p. 43). In one case a poem contains a Per- 
sian proverb. Mirza Schaflfy criticises the opinions of the 
Shah's viziers in the words: **Ich hore das Geklapper einer 
Miihle, doch sehe ich kein Mehl" (i, 85), a literal rendering of 

r^ ^ "^h r?-^ V5^ l^)'/ 

Of course the muUas and hypocrites in general are roundly 

> With few exceptions, pointed out by Bodenstedt himself, e. g. ** Mullah rein ist der 
Wein " is from the Tartaric. Nachlass, p. 208. 

* Friedr. Bodenstedts Gesammelte Schriften, Berlin, 1865, 13 vols. Vols, i and ii. All 
references to the Lieder des M. S. are to this edition. 

• Nachlass, p. 193. 
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scored, especially in chapter 27, where the sage, angered by 
the reproaches which the mustahid has made to him for his bad 
conduct and irreligious poetry, gives vent to his sentiments of 
disgust in a number of poems (vol. ii. p. 137 seq. )• Boden- 
stedt undoubtedly had in mind the persecutions to which 
Hafi^ was subject, culminating in the refusal of the priests to 
give him regular burial and giving rise to the famous story of 
the fatvd. 

The tavern and the praise of wine are, of course, bound to 
be prominent features. In the same credo where Mirza Schaffy 
proclaims Hafid as his teacher he also proclaims the tavern as 
his house of prayer (i. p. 96), and so he celebrates the day 
when he quit the mosque for the wine-house (i. p. 98; cf. H. 
213. 4). The well known poem **Aus dem Feuerquell des 
Weines" (i. p. 106) is in sentiment exactly like a quatrain of 
*Umar Xayyam (Bodl. ed. Heron-Allen, Boston, 1898, No. 
78; Whinfield, 195); the last verse is based on a couplet of 
Sa*di {GuL i. 4, last qiVah^ Platts, p. 18) which is cited imme- 
diately after the poem itself (i. p. 107). 

A collection of Hafizian songs would scarcely be complete 
without a song in praise of Shiraz. This we get in vol. ii. p. 
48, where Shiraz is compared to Tiflis; and just as the former 
was made famous through Hafid, so the latter will become 
famous througii Mirza Schaffy. Little did the worthy sage of 
Ganja dream that this would come literally true. Yet it did. 
The closing lines of the poem — 

Bertthmt ist Tiflis durch dein Lied 
Vom Kyros bis zum Rhein geworden — 

are no empty boast ; they simply express a fact. 

None of Bodenstedt's later poetic publications ever attained 
the success of the Mirza Schaffy songs, and, it may be added, 
none of them equalled those songs in merit. In 1874 the 
author resolved once more to try the magic of that name and 
so he launched forth a collection called Aus dem Nachlasse 
Mirza Schaffy s^ and to emphasize the Persian character of 
these poems the Persian translation of the title, \U %LjL^t vt 

l^j^SL&t HyA^ 5joL^, appeared on the title-page. In spite of all 
this, however, the Orientalism in these poems is more artificial 
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than natural; it is not felt as something essential without 
which the poems could not exist. The praise of wine, which 
is the main theme of the second book, — for the collection is 
divided into seven books, — is certainly not characteristically 
Persian; European, and especially German poets have also 
been very liberal and very proficient in bibulous verse. The 
maxims that make up the third and a portion of the fourth book 
are for the most part either plainly unoriental, or else so per- 
fectly general, and, we may add, so hopelessly commonplace, 
as to fit in anywhere. Some, however, are drawn from Per- 
sian sources. Thus from the Gulistan we have in the third 
book, Nos. 8 (^GuL Pref. p. 7, last qiVak)^ 9 (ibid. p. 6, 
first three couplets), 12 (ibid. iii. 27, maB, p. 89) and 36 
(saying of the king in Qui. i. i, p. 13). No. 31 is from the 
introduction to the Hitopadeia (third couplet).* **Die Cy- 
presse," p. 103, is suggested by Qui. viii. iii (K. S. 81). 

The Oriental stories which form the contents of the fifth 
book are of small literary value. Some of them read like 
versified lessons in Eastern religion, as, for instance, **Der 
Sufi," p. Ill, which is a rhymed exposition of a Sufistic prin- 
ciple,* and ** Der Wiistenheilige," which enunciates through 
the lips of Zoroaster himself his doctrine that good actions 
are worth more than ascetic practices." On p. 121 Ibn Yamin 
is credited with the story of the poet and the glow-worm, 
which is found in Sa'di's Bustan (ed. Platts and Rogers, 
Lond. 1891, p. 127; tr. Barbier de Meynard, Paris, 1880, p. 
163). The famous story of Yusuf and Zalixa, as related by 
Jam! and Firdausi, is the subject of the longest poem in the 
book and is told in a somewhat flippant manner, p. 135 seq. 
The stories told of Sa*drs reception at court and his subse- 
quent banishment through the calumny of the courtiers, pp. 
123-128, seem to be pure invention; at least there is nothing, 
as far as we know, in the life or writings of the Persian poet 
that could have furnished the material for these poems.* 

> Or else a saying of Muhammad exactly like it, cited by Prof. Brugsch in Aus denf 
Morgenlande, Lpz. Reel. Univ. Bibl. 3151-a. p. 57- 

3 Of. Bodenstedt's remarks on Sttfism in Nachtrag, p. 198 seq. 

* See my article on Religion of Ancient Persia in Progress, vol. iii. No. 5, p. 990. 

* A complete history of Sa'dfs life, drawn from his own writings as well as other sources, 
is given by W. Bacher, Sa'dl's Aphorismen und Sinngedichte, Strassb. 1879. On the rela- 
tion of the poet to the rulers of his time, see csp. p. xxxv seq. 
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In 1882, still another collection of Bodenstedt's poems, 
entitled Atis Morgenland und Abendland^ made its appearance. 
Like the Nachlass it also has seven divisions, of which only 
the second, fourth and sixth are of interest for us as contain- 
ing Oriental material.* 

One poem, however, in the first book, ** An eine Kerze," p. 
5, should be mentioned as of genuinely Persian character. 
The candle as symbolical of the patient, self-sacrificing lover 
is a familiar feature of Persian belles-lettres (cf. H. 299. 4; 
301. 5 ; or RUckert*s ** Die Kerze und die Flasche," see above, 
p. 43). The last line reminds us of a verse of Jurjani, cited 
by Jami in the Baharistan (ed. Schlechta - Wssehrd, p. iii), 
exhorting the ruler to be like a flame, always pointing 
upwards. 

The second book brings another contribution of sententious 
wisdom, most of which is neither new nor Oriental. Of Ori- 
ental sources the Gulistan is best represented. From it are 
taken Nos. 8 (^GuL ii. 4, last couplet), 9 (ibid. i. i), 41 (ibid, 
i. 21, prose-passage before the ma9, p. 33; K. S. p. 55), 43 
(ibid. i. 17, coupl. 4, p. 29; K. S. p. 49), 52 (ibid. i. 29, 
coupl. 2; K. S. p. 66). No. 47, which is credited to Ibn 
Yamin, is from the Baharistan (tr. K. S. p. 46 ; R^d, p. 338). 
No. 49 is a very free rendering of a quatrain of *Umar XayySm 
(Whinf. 347; Red, p. 8i).' 

The fourth book offers stories, all of which, except the first 
two, are from Persian sources. Thus from the Gulistan are 
**Die Berichtigung " (^Gul. i. 31; K. S., p. 67) and '*Der 
KSnigsring" i^GuL iii. 27, last part, p. 92; K. S. p. 157). 
**Nachtigall und Falk" is from Nidami, as was pointed out 
before (see above, p. 43). **Das Paradies der Glstubigen" is 
from Jami (^Red, p. 324; given there as from the Subhat ul- 
abrar) and ** Ein Bild der Welt" is from Ibn Yamin (^Red. p. 
236).* The longest story of the book is '*Dara und Sara," 
which gives the legend of the discovery of wine by King 
Jamsid, told by Mirxvand in his Raudat t/s-sa/d.* Besides 

* We cite from the third edition, 1887. 

' Translated more closely by Bodenstedt in Die Lieder und Sprtiche des Omar Chajjftm, 
Breslau, 1881, p. 39. 

* Schlechta- Wssehrd, Ibn Jemins Bruchstflckc, Wien, 1852, pp. 138, 139' 

* Tr. David Shea, Hist, of the Early Kings of Persia, Lond. 1832, pp. 103-104 ; Malcolm, 
i. p. 10, note b. 
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changing the name of the king to Dara, in order to make 
the poem more romantic, we find that Bodenstedt has made 
some decided alterations and has considerably amplified the 
legend. Thus in his version the motive of the lady's attempt 
at suicide is despised love, while in the original it is only a 
prosaic nervous headache. In both cases, however, the 
sequel is the same. 

Finally, the sixth book offers very free paraphrases of 
poems by Rtimi, Sa*di, Amir Mu*izzi and Anvari, who, oddly 
enough, are termed **Voriaufer des Mirza SchafFy." The 
source for most of these poems was evidently Hammer's 
Geschichte der schonen Redekunste Persiens. To realize with 
what freedom Bodenstedt has treated his models, it is only 
necessary' to compare some of the poems from Rtimi with 
Hammer's versions, e. g. **Glaube und Unglaube" (^Red. p. 
175), **Der Mensch und die Welt" (ibid. p. 180), **Des 
Lebens Kreislauf" (ibid. p. 178), ** Wach' auf " (ibid. p. 181). 
*'Die Pilger," p. 188, attributed to Jami, is likewise from 
Rtimi {^Red. p. 181; cf. Rilckert,. Jr<?r>t^, vol. v. p. 220). The 
poems from Sa*di can mostly be traced to the Gulistdn; they 
are so freely rendered that they have little in common with 
the originals except the thought. No. i is Gui. ii. 18, qiVah 
I, to which the words of Luqman are added; no. 2 is from 
Gul. iii. 10, couplet (p. 76; K. S. p. 129); no. 3 is Gul. iii. 
27, ma6. (p. 89; K. S., p. 151); no. 4 is Gul. iii. 27, gtVah (p. 
91; K. S., p. 154) and no. 5 is Gul. i. 39, maO. The poem 
** Heimat und Fremde" is taken from Amir Mu*izzi,* the 
court-poet of Malak Shah, who in turn took it from Anvari. 
It is cited in the Ifaft Qulzum to illustrate a kind of poetic 
theft.* ** Unterschied" is from Jami {Red. p. 315, given as 
from Subhat ul-abrdr), '*Warum" from Ibn Yamin {Red. p. 
235); **Die Sterne" and **Die Zeit " are both from Anvari 
{Red. pp. 98, 99). 

So far, Bodenstedt had taken the material for his Oriental 
poems from Persia, but now he turned to India and in 1887 
appeared Sakuntala^ a romantic epic in five cantos. In the main 
it follows the story of Kalid3sa's famous drama, but the version 

» Ethd m Grdr. Iran. Phil. ii. p. a6o : Pizzi, Storia, vol. i. pp. 88, ^\s. 
« RUckert, Gram. Poet. u. Rhet. der Perser, p. 363. 

6 
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in the Mahdbhdrata is also used, and a considerable number of 
episodes are invented. Even where the account of the drama 
is followed, changes of a more or less sweeping nature are 
frequent. We cannot say that they strike us as so many 
improvements on Kalidasa; they certainly often destroy or 
obliterate characteristic Indie features. Thus in the drama 
the failure of the king to recognize ^akuntala is the result of 
a curse pronounced against the girl by the irascible saint 
Durvasas, whom she has inadvertently failed to treat with due 
respect, and the ring is merely a means of breaking the spell. 
All this is highly characteristic of Hindu thought. In Boden- 
stedt's poem, however, remembering and forgetting are depen- 
dent on a magic quality inherent in the ring itself, — a trait 
that is at home in almost any literature.* 

There are, besides, many minor changes. The vidiJbsaka, or 
fun-making attendant of the king, is left out, and so the war- 
riors express the sentiments that he utters at the beginning of 
Act 2. Dusyanta does not bid farewell to his beloved in per- 
son, but leaves a letter. Again, after he has failed to recog- 
nize her, she returns to the hermitage of Kanva, whereas in 
the drama she is transported to that of Ka6yapa on the 
Hemakufa mountain. So, of course, the aerial ride of the 
king in Indra's wagon is also done away with. 

In many places,, on the other hand, the poem follows the 
drama very closely. For instance, the passage in the first 
canto describing the mad elephant (pp. 14, 15)* is a paraphrase 
of the warning uttered by one of the holy men in Act i. Sc. 4 
(ed. Kale, p. 40). The discourse of 6akuntala with her friends 
(pp. 37, 38), the incident of the bee and Priyamvada's playful 
remark (pp. 38-40) are closely modelled after the fourth scene 
of Act I. Many passages of the poem are in fact nothing but 
translations. Thus the words which the king on leaving 
writes to ^akunta4a (p. 78): 

Doch mein Herz wird stets zuiilckbewegt, 
Wie die wehende Fahne an der Stange, 
Die man vollem Wind entgegentrfigt — 

» Of. the story of Charlemagne and the magic stone given to him by a grateful serpent. 
Grimm, Deutsche Sagen, i. 130. 

3 We cite from an edition publ. at Leipzig, no date. 
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are a pretty close rendering of the final words of the king's 
soliloquy at the end of Act i : 

gacchati pura\ iariram dhdvati pa^ad asamstutam cetal), 
cindmhikam iva ketdh prativdtam niyamdnasya 

**my body goes forward; the mind not agreeing with it flies 
backward like the silken streamer of a banner borne against 
the wind." 

A large part of the whole poem is pure invention, designed 
to make the story more exciting by means of a greater variety 
of incident. Such invented episodes, for instance, are the 
gory battle-scenes that take up the first part of the fourth 
canto, the omen of the fishes in the fifth, and the episodes in 
which Bharata plays the chief r&le in that canto. Some of the 
things told of this boy, how he knocks down the gate-keeper 
who refuses to admit his mother, how he strikes the queen 
Vasumati who had insulted her, and how he slays the assassin 
whom this jealous queen had sent against him, are truly 
remarkable in view of the fact that the hero of all these 
exploits cannot be more than six years of age (see pp. 112, 
113). The account in the Mahabharata^ to be sure, tells of 
equally fabulous exploits performed by the youth, but there 
we move in an atmosphere of the marvelous. In Bodenstedt's 
poem, however, the supernatural has been almost completely 
banished, and we cannot help noticing the improbability of 
these deeds. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE MINOR ORIENTALIZING POETS. 

SOME LESS KNOWN POETS WHO ATTEMPTED THE ORIENTAL 

MANNER. 

To enumerate the names of all the German poets who 
affected the Oriental manner would be to give a list of the 
illustrious obscure. Most of them have only served to fur- 
nish another illustration of Horace's famous mediocribus esse 
poetis. A bare mention of such names as.Loschke, Levitsch- 
nigg, Wihl, Stieglitz and von Hermannsthal will suffice.* 
The last mentioned poet gives a striking illustration of the 
inanity of most of this kind of work. He uses the -^azal form 
for stories about such persons as the Gracchi and Bliicher,* 
and, what is still more curious, for tirades against the Oriental 
tendency.' A poet of different calibre is Daumer, whose 
Hafis (Hamb. 1846) for a long time was regarded as a trans- 
! lation, whereas the poems of the collection are in reality 
original productions in Hafid's manner, just like Riickert's 
Ostliche Rosen,* Their sensuous, passionate eroticism, how- 
ever, is not a genuine Hafid quality, as we before have seen. 
The same criticism applies even much more forcibly to Sche- 
fer's Hafis in Hellas (Hamburg, 1853).* Special mention is due 
to the gifted, but unfortunate, Heinrich Leuthold, whose 
Ghasekn deserve to be placed by the side of Platen's. Like 
Platen and Riickert, he too proclaims himself a reveller : 

Zur Gouheit ward die SchCnheit mir 
Und mein Gebet wird zum Ghasel. — 

But these Ghaselen do not attempt to be so intensely Persian 
as to reproduce the objectionable features of Persian poetr}^ 
Thus Leuthold sings: 

» On these see Paul Horn, Was verdanken Wir Persien, in Nord u. Slid, Hefi 28a, p. 386 
seq. 

" Ghaselen, Leipz. Reel. Univ. Bibl, No. 371, pp. 96, 99, 

• Ibid. pp. 49-54. An einen Freund. 

4 See von Schack, Strophen des Omar Chijam, p. 117. 

* Horn in article cited, p. 389 ; Emil Brenning, Leopold Schefer, Bremen, 1884, p. 135. 
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Vor allem ein Lebehoch dem Hafis. dem Patriarchen der Zunft ! — 
DVum bringe die liebliche Schenkin das Gold gefUlIter Becher hinein !' 

Evidently the poet sees no necessity for retaining the sd^i, 
but makes the poem more acceptable to Western taste by sub- 
stituting a ** Schenkin '* for Platen's ** Schenke." 

The Oriental story was cultivated by J. F. Castelli. Many 
of the subjects of his Orientalische Granaten (Dresden, 1852) 
had already been used by Riickert. Another Oriental story- 
teller in verse is Ludwig Bowitsch, whose Sindibad (Leipzig, 
i860) contains mostly Arabic material. Friedrich von Sallet 
has written a poem on Zerduscht* which gives the Iranian 
legend of the attempt made by the sorcerers to burn the new- 
born child.' It would, however, lead us too far were we to 
mention single poems on Oriental subjects or of Oriental 
tendency. 

Head and shoulders above all these less known poets tow- 
ers the figure of Count von Schack, who, like Riickert, com- 
bined the poetic gift with the learning of the scholar, and 
who thus stands out a worthy successor of the German Brah- 
man as a representative of the idea of the Weltlitt^ratur. A 
discussion of his work is a fitting close for this investigation. 

> Gedichte, Frauenfeld, 1879, p. 144 (xvi). 

3 GeMunmelte Gedichte, Leipz. Reclam, Nos. 551-3, p. 198. 

* See Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 99. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

VON SCHACK. 

His Fame as Translator of FirdausI — Stimmen vom 
Ganges — Sakuntala compared with the Original 
IN the Mahabharata — His Oriental Scholarship in 
HIS Original Poems — Attitude towards Hafizian 
Singers. 

As an Orientalist, von Schack's scholarship is amply attested 
by his numerous and excellent translations from Arabic, Per- 
sian and Sanskrit. His Heldensagen des Firdust\ as is well 
known, has become a standard work of German literature. 
In fact, we may say that his reputation rests more upon his 
translations than upon his poems. 

Though we have consistently refrained from discussing 
translations, it is felt that the Stimmen vom Ganges^ which is a 
collection of Indie legends from various sources, especially 
from the Purdnas^ cannot be left entirely out of consideration.' 
In many respects these poems have the charm of original work. 
The models moreover are used with great freedom. To 
cite von Schack's own words: **Flir eigentliche Ubertra- 
gungen k5nnen diese Dichtungen in der Gestalt, wie sie 
hier vorliegen, nicht gelten, da bei der Bearbeitung bald 
grossere bald geringere Freiheit gewaltet hat, auch manches 
Storende und Weitschweifige ausgeschieden wurde ; doch 
hielt ich es fiir unstatthaft, am Wesentlichen des Stoffes und 
der Motive Anderungen vorzunehmen. In Gedanken und 
Ausdruck haben, wenn nicht der jedesmal vorliegende Text, 
so doch stets Indische Werke zu Vorbildern gedient. '*' 

A brief comparison of any one of these poems with the 
Sanskrit original will show the correctness of this statement. 

> Stimmen vom Ganges. Eine Sammlung Indischer Sagen, a Auflage, Stuttgmrt, 1877. 
The first edition appeared in 1857. There the eleventh story was Yadu's Meertahrt (from 
Harivamda). In the second edition this was omitted and an imitation of the NaKklayra sub> 
stituted as an appendix. The sources for each poem are given by the author himself in 
Nachwort, p. 915, note. 

• Op. cit. p. ai6. 
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Let us take, as an illustration^ the second, which gives the 
famous legend of 6akuntala from the Mahabhdrata (i. 69-74; 
Bombay ed. i. 92-100). 

Schack leaves out unnecessary details and wearisome repe- 
titions. Thus the elaborate account of the Brahmans whom 
the king sees on entering the hermitage of Kanva and their 
different occupations (Mbh, 70, 37-47) is condensed into 
fourteen lines, p. 36. Again, in the original, when Sakun- 
tala tells the story of her birth, the speech by which Indra 
urges M^naka to undertake the temptation of Visvamitra is 
given at some length {Mbh. 71, 20-26); so also the reply of 
the timid nymph (ibid. 71, 27-42); the story of the tempta- 
tion itself is narrated with realistic detail in true Hindu 
fashion (ibid. 72, 1-9). All this takes up thirty-three ildkas, 
Schack devotes to it barely five lines, p. 38 ; the speeches of 
Indra and M^naka he omits altogether. Again, when the 
king proposes to the fair maid, he enters into a learned dis- 
quisition on the eight kinds of marriage, explaining which 
ones are proper for each caste, which ones are never proper, 
and so forth ; finally he proposes the Gandharva form {Mbh. 
73, 6-14). It is needless to say that in Schack's poem the 
king's proposal is much less didactic and much more direct, 
pp. 40, 41. 

On the other hand, to see how closely the poet sometimes 
follows his model we need but compare all that follows the 
words **Kaum war er gegangen," p. 42, to **Dem sind nim- 
merdar die Gotter gnadig," p. 47, with the Sanskrit original 
{Mbh. 73, 24-74, 33). 

Minor changes in phrases or words, advisable on aesthetic 
grounds, are of course frequent. Similes, for instance, appeal- 
ing too exclusively to Hindu taste, were made more general. 
Thus in Sakuntala's reply to the king, p. 51, the faults of 
others are likened in size to sand grains, and those of him- 
self to glebes. In Sanskrit, however, the comparison is to 
mustard-grains and bilva-fruits respectively. A few lines 
further on the maid declares: 

** So Uberragt mein Stamm denn 
Weit den deinen, wisse das, Duschmanta!" 

which passage in the original reads: dvayor antaram pafya meru 
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sarSapor iva, ** behold! the difference between us is like that 
between a mustard-seed and Mount Meru." In the same 
speech of Sakuntala the Sanskrit introduces a striking simile 
which Schack omits as too specifically Indie: 

rnHrkhd hi jalpatdm pumsdm ^ruivd vdcah ^ubhdiubhdh 
a§ubham vdkyam ddatti puri^am iva sukardh 
prdjnas tu Jalpatdm pumsdm iruivd vdcah SubAdiudAdh 
j^Tlavad vdkyam ddatti Aamsah k^iram ivdmbAasafy 

{MbA. 74. 90, 91.) 

'* The fool having heard men's speeches containing good and evil chooses 
the evil just as a hog dirt; but the wise man having heard men's speeches 
containing good and evil chooses the worthy, just as a swan (separates) 
milk from water."* 

We believe that these illustrations will suffice to give an 
idea of the relation which Schack's poems bear to the orig- 
inals. 

His fondness for things Oriental finds also frequent expres- 
sion in his own poems. In Ndchte des Orients (vol. i. p. 7 
seq.),* like Goethe before him, he undertakes a poetic Hegira 
to the East : 

Entfliehen lasst mich, fliehn aus den Gewirren 
Des Occidents zum heitern Morgenland! 

So he visits the native towns of FirdausT and Hafid and pays 
his respect to their memory, and then penetrates also into 
India, where he hears from the lips of a Buddhist monk an 
exposition of Nirvana philosophy, which, however, is unac- 
ceptable to him (p. III). The Oriental scenes that are brought 
before our mind, both in this poem as well as in ** Memnon " 
(vol. vii. p. 5 seq.), are of course portrayed with poetic feel- 
ing as well as scholarly accuracy. The hajl who owns the 
wonderful elixir, — which, by the way, is said to come from 
India (p. 33), — and who interprets each vision that the poet 
lives through from the standpoint of the pessimistic sceptic, 
shows the influence of *Umar Xayyam. In fact he indulges 
sometimes in unmistakable reminiscences of the quatrains of 
the famous astronomer-poet, as when he says: 

1 See Lanman, The Milk-drinking Kansas of Sanskrit Poetry, JAOS. vol. 19. a, pp. 151^ 
158. Goose would be a better translation of the word kamsa than swan. 
^ We cite from the edition mentioned on p. vii. 
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Wie Schattenbilder, die an der Laterne, 

Wenn sie der Gaukler schiebt, voriibergleiten, 

So zieht die blOde, willenlose Herde, 

Die Menschheit mein' ich, ttber diese Erde. (p. 55.) 

This is very much the same thought as in the following 
quatrain of *Umar (Whinf. 310; Bodl. 108): 

which stands first in Schack's own translation of the Persian 
poet and is thus rendered : 

Fttr eine magische Laterne ist diese ganze Welt zu halten, 

In welcher wir voll Schwindel leben; 
Die Sonne hSngt darin als Lampe; die Bilder aber und Gestalten 

Sind wir, die d'ran vorttberschweben.* 

In his IVeihgesdnge (vol. ii. p. 149) Schack sends a greeting 
to the Orient; in another one of these songs he sings the 
praises of India (ibid. p. 232), and in still another he apos- 
trophizes Zoroaster (ibid. p. 133). A division of this volume 
(ii.) bears the title LotosbldtUr, The sight of the scholar's 
chamber with its Sanskrit manuscripts makes him dream of 
India's gorgeous scenery and inspires a poem *'Das indische 
Gemach" (vol. x. p. 26). 

Oriental stories and legends are also offered, though not 
frequently. '*Mahmud der Gasnevide" (vol. i. p. 299) relates 
the stor}' of the great sultan's stern justice.' ** Anahid" (vol. 
vii. p. 209) gives the famous legend of the angels Hftrdt and 
Martit, who were punished for their temptation of the beauti- 
ful Zuhra, the Arabic Venus.* Schack has substituted the old 

> Strophen des Omar Chijam, Stuttg. 1878. The translation itself dates from an earlier 
period than the year of publication. The author, speaking of the delay in bringing It before 
the public, states that Horace's nonumque prematur in annum could be applied in three- 
fold measure to this work (p. 118). Hence the translation was made about 1850, or a little 
later. 

* Herder, Rriefe zur RefOrderung der HumanitKt, x, ed. Suphan, vol. 18, p. 959 ; De- 
guignes, op. cit. vol. ii. p. 17a ; Francis Gladwin, The Persian Moonshee, Calcutta, 1801, 
Pers. and Engl. pt. ii. p. 3. 

* See Hammer, Fundgruben, vol. i. pp. 7. 8. 
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Persian name of Anahita (mod. Pers. ndAid) for the Arabic 
name, and has otherwise also altered the legend considerably. 
Schack never attempted to write original poems in Oriental 
form. The Hafizian movement did not excite his enthusiasm, 
and for the trifling of the average Hafizian singer he had no 
use whatever. In a poem by which he conveys his thanks to 
the sultan for a distinction which the latter had conferred on 
him he says: 

W&r ich, so wie Firdusi, paradiesisch, 

Ich bohrte dir die Perlen der Kaside 

Und schl&nge dir das Halsband der Ghasele; 

Allein wir Deutschen singen kaum hafisisch, 

Und wenn wir orientalisch sind im Liede, « 

Durchtraben wir die Wiisten als Kamele. (Vol. x. p. io6.) 

Even for Bodenstedt*s Mirza Schaflfy songs he has no great 
admiration : 

Gar viel bedeutet's nicht, mich ddnkt ! 
Dem nur, was Rdckert ISLngst schon besser machte 
Und Platen, bist du keuchend nachgehinkt. (Vol. x. p. 47.) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
CONCLUSION. 

Now that we have come to the end of our investigation, it 
may be well to survey briefly the whole field and to summarize 
the results we have reached. 

We have seen that to mediaeval Europe India and Persia 
were lands of magic and enchantment; their languages and 
literatures were utterly unknown. Whatever influence these 
literatures exerted on that of Europe was indirect and not 
recognized. Nor did the Portuguese discoveries effect an 
Tmmediate change. It was only by slow degrees that the 
West obtained any knowledge of Eastern thought. The 
Gulistdn and BiXstan of Sa'di, some maxims of^Bhartyhari and 
a few scattered fragments were all that was known in Europe 
of Indie or Persian literature before the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

Then the epoch-making discoveries of Sir William Jones 
aroused the attention of the Western world and laid the 
foundations of a new science. New ideas of world-wide 
significance presented themselves to the European mind. 
Nowhere were these ideas welcomed with more enthusi- 
asm than in Germany, the home of .philological scholarship. 
Herder pointed the way, and by means of translations and 
imitations tried to introduce the treasures of Oriental thought 
into German literature. That he did not meet with unquali- 
fied success was due, as we have seen, to his one-sided didactic 
tendency. To him, however, belongs the credit of the first 
impulse. Then Friedrich Schlegel founded the study of 
Sanskrit in Germany, while at the same time Hammer was 
busily at work spreading a knowledge of the Persian poets in 
Europe. The effect of the latter's work was instantaneous, 
for, as has been pointed out, it was his translation of Hiifid that 
inspired the composition of Goethe's Divan and thus started 
the Oriental movement in Germany. 

We have examined the share which Riickert, Platen, 
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Bodenstedt and Schack had in this movement and have 
touched briefly on the work of some of the minor lights. It 
will be noticed that the Persian tendency found a far greater 
number of followers than the Indie. And this is but natural. 
It was far more easy to sing of wine, woman and roses in 
the manner of Hafid, such as most of these poets conceived 
this manner to be, than to assimilate and reproduce the 
philosophic and often involved poetry of India. Add to this 
the charming form and the rich rhyme of Persian poetry and 
we can readily understand why it won favor. But we can 
also understand readily enough why most of the so-called 
Haiizian singing is of very inferior quality. Those men who 
did the most serious work for the West-Eastern movement in 
Germany, men like Riickert and Schack, were not one-sided 
in their studies. It was their earnest intention to offer to 
their countrymen what was best in the literatures of both 
India and Persia, and that they have carried out this inten- 
tion nobly no one who has followed this investigation will be 
disposed to deny.. 

It only remains to say a few words on the question of the 
value of this Oriental movement to German literature. We 
are not inclined to put too high an estimate on the poetry 
that arose under its influence. In fact, we do not think that 
it has produced what may be called really great poetr)^ It is 
significant that the fame of most of the poets considered in 
this investigation does not rest on that part of their work 
which was inspired by Oriental influence. We cannot possi- 
bly agree with the view that would place Goethe's Divan side 
by side with the master's best productions. We do not believe 
that he ever would have become famous through that. Platen's 
Ghaselen have neither the merit nor the reputation of his son- 
nets or his ballads. Even among the Gliaselen and Ostliche 
Rosen oi Riickert, the finest poems, such as ** Sei mir gegrlisst " 
and **Du bist die Ruh," both immortalized by the genius of 
Schubert, are precisely those that are least Oriental, and we 
think it is safe to say that the Liebesfriihling exceeds in fame 
any one of Riickert's Oriental collections, including the JfV/V- 
heit des Brahmanen. The exception to the rule is Bodenstedt. 
His reputation rests almost solely on the Mirza Schaffy songs; 
but it will scarcely be pretended that this is great poetr)'. 
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From what has been said it may be inferred that the chief 
value of the Oriental movement does not consist in its original 
contributions to German literature, but rather in the repro- 
ductions and translations it inspired. For it was through 
these that the treasures of Eastern thought were made the 
literary heritage, not of Germany alone, but of Europe. As 
far as the literature of Germany itself is concerned, this 
movement was of the greatest significance, in that it introduced 
the Oriental element and thereby helped powerfully to impart 
to German letters the spirit of cosmopolitanism for which 
men like Herder and Goethe had so earnestly striven. The 
great writers of ancient Greece and Rome had long since been 
familiar to the German people; Shakespere, Dante and Cal- 
deron had likewise won a place by the side of the German 
classics through the masterly work of the Romanticists ; and 
now the spirit and form of a new literature — light from the 
East — was brought in by the movement which has been the 
subject of this investigation and assumed its place as a recog- 
nized element in the literature of Germany. The fond dream 
of a Weltlitteratur thus became a reality, and the German 
language became the medium of acquaintance with all that is 
best in the literature of the world. The Oriental movement 
is the clearest proof of that spirit of universality, which is at 
once the noblest trait and the proudest boast of German 
genius. 
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VITA. 

The aoithor was born on the 26th of June, 187 1, in Elber- 
feld, Germany. After receiving his preliminary education at 
the Johanneum of Hamburg and the Gymnasium of Coesfeld, 
he came to this country, in 1882. In 1890, he was graduated 
from the College of the City of New York with the degree of 
A.B., and from 1891-1894, he taught Greek and Latin in that 
institution. He then devoted himself for two years to the 
study of art and the modern languages. In 1896, he entered 
the School of Philosophy of Columbia University, where he 
studied until 1899. He received the degree of A.M. from the 
University in June, 1897 ; he was made Fellow in Compara- 
tive Philology for the academic year 1898-1899, and in 1899, 
he was appointed as Assistant in Germanic Philology. 

He has taken the following courses at Columbia: Gothic, 
Icelandic (Edda), Old High German, Old Saxon and Ger- 
manic Philology under Prof. W. H. Carpenter; German litera- 
ture. Middle High German (Nibelungenlied) and Swedish 
under Prof. Calvin Thomas ; Sanskrit, Avestan, Pali, Zoroaster 
and Anglo-Saxon under Prof. A. V. W. Jackson; Modern 
Persian under Mr. A. Yohannan; Arabic under Prof. R. J. 
H. Gottheil; Greek (Pindar and Plato) under Prof. E. D. 
Perry; Anglo-Saxon Syntax and Literature under Prof. Th. 
R. Price; and Theory, History and Practice of Criticism 
under Prof. G. E. Woodberry. To all of these gentlemen 
the author expresses his sincere thanks. 
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